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HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN 
ARIZONA. 


Chapter 1. 

THE SETTING EOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 




The territory of the present SfaU* of .r^rizyna is cnibraccfl within 
31° L>0' niul 37° north latitude ami between 10D° 0*2' and 114° 45' 
west l(Hi;jfit ikIo, It eo\ers an area of 143.1t5() s(]uiire miles, of whicli 
M() miles. are water surface. The part north of the Gila Kiver camo 
into the jxissession of the Lhiited Slules under the treaty of<jruada- 
lu]>e Hidalgo in 1818, and that south of tlie^.Gila as a part of the 
(hulsdcn Piirehaso of 1854. Arizona was at first included in the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, and the census of^lSGO gives to Arizona 
C'ouifty. N, Mex., a, total of LG81 families, representing 0,482^ free 
individuals. 


Kfforts made' to draw the scluthern sc'ction of New' Mexico within 
the boundaries of the Southern Confederacy were defeated, b^it per- 
haps Imstened the act of February 24..1SG3. under whii‘li that part of 
New Alex i CO west -of 100° was organ izinl as A separate Territory. 
In Deceifiber of* that year the ollicers that had been $e|it out t.o com- 
plete thC‘ l^rritorial organization eiMered the Territory ami estab- 
lished the*government with Prescott as its first capital. 


h Qi’ the purpose of this stmly. it js hardly iiocessarv to revietv the 
more tluuu 300* years of exploration, including the exploring, en- 
^ tradas tipiii the south and east,'’ lhat preceded the American occupa- 
tion. That period can not be cliaracterized as. one of settlement or 
grow th. Tliere Were a few mission stations in the southern part of 
' the Territory, founded ,inainly by ml.ssionari(W who cainc upVfrom 
okh Mexicp and organized religious centers (1G87-1828) like San 
Xavier del J3ac, gathered into their fold some of tKtUess savage In- 
diim$, and^taifght tlfem a little of the elements qf Christianity' anil 
something of secular- learning of the/^more pfmjiea] kind^farm { 
. in particular^ Und.^i* the influence of the padi*^t lie Indians 
^ da\ge i)odit^:;of h chUiyati^h.; sheep* iifid;;patt^ .fntrpr: 
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• WlicH tlip Jesuits were e.xp^jHed in 17f.7 the Fninci.scans took their 
place, but the missions declined and wei-e finality ahitndoiied in 1828 
by order of the “Mexican ( ioVerninent. 'I'he inflnence of their-teach- 
ings was larijely lost on the Indians as a race; for the converts 
i(»i_mwned lai c;ely ju^^ran at lidart, ami tlie amount of seendar learning, 
in the iianov.ed ifse of the term, acapiiml by them maj- be regarded 
its anjmtirely negligible (luantity. iMirtlier than this the Spanish 
mis.sionaries came in contact i)i the ihain only with the tribes of the 
south the I‘ajjag(K‘s and Pima: — sedentary, agricultural, and ]>eace- 

ful Indians; but the time the Territory was (irsi occupied l»v 

the L'liited .SUite^ ilown to its organization as a separate self-gov- 
erning Territoiy and that time, down to 1871 its history '\vas 

one of more or les- continued Indian wars., Even as late as l88(i the 
pieiiace was not (‘ntirolv removed, for in that year occurred (leron- 
iino -S last outbreak. 1 he country in the northeast was (H'cupied by 
tlie brave and warlike Navajocs; the central and southern portions 
by the savage .\paches— hrave, fierce. Idoodthirsty, and cruel. For 
the lii-st generation of its .American existence the Arizona ilind 
of Indian horrors was almost ui^roken. Indeed duruig the Civil 
IVat period, -when tlii^ |.)ressun‘ of Confederate arms nccessitatcil the 
withdi’awal of leder.al troops,^ tlie savage reigned supreme, and the 
lowe.st [aiint in civilization .since the .\merican occuimtion was* at- 
tained. 

Prior to the American oocii|j{Uion all tlie iiihnbhanUs of this vcgion 
were Mexicans atid Indians; juul all (he educational institutions, 
general in*charactcr and |)urposo, proposed in. the past for (hiseOun- 
try by (he^^paiiisli (lovennumt had failed of realization, 

* Tims early as iriT-lTSO the founding of' a inissioiiarv colle<^e, 
porliaps at El Paso, was ordered by the King and the lMpe,‘ but 
nothing was accomplished. About (he same time iiuliistilllil education 
was proposed as a remedy for the ill^f the country, but tins, too, 
camo to naught,'* and while cilucational refonns wonrdeniunded by 
Pedro Rautisfea Pino, the New Mexican representative in the Spuii^ 
ish Corte^s of 1812, his efforts were without results,* ' ‘ ^ 

J lie less ainbitioUs educational undertakings at the inissionii con- 

3 d and controlled by the missionaries who caine up from Mexico, 
little more successful, but they were intended fotf Ihc Indian^ 
aiuf later abandoned, , 

Hamilton, in his BesoUrces of Arizona, says; 

ktm the aban4ohniei\t of iii& misiions^ and up to lue time of die QJdscien 
IhirAase, tber^ was hot a sijhool or educational e^UihUshm^t^of any kind 
wltWn ijje terrUohy4 ^ - ^ 

t ' 

i tocrotCi New Mexljfo tod ArWona, San Fraociico, iSSST^i). 274. 

p. 278,. . ' " , V 
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r ; 

There was, however, at least one jsuch- school in operation during 
ilie earlier years of American dominion, for (Jov. Goodwin mentions 
ii in his niessage to Uie first assembly in .Sei>teniber, 1864. This^wfis 
the mission of Sun Xa\ i(>r del Hiie. near Tiics’on. * 

•McClintoek stsite.s that a ('atliolic .sttiogl was established at Tucson 
in IStU) under a teacher named Vincent, and that in 1870 the Sisters 
. of St. do.sejih organized a girls' school there and erected buildings.' 
Of this sclioid for gii-fs Hamilton says: 

I ho tiisi rcmilar oilucaliomil esiabllslimoiit wu.s opoiieil by tlie Sisters of 
St. .losopli. in 'i'iic.<ion. For yofirs liii.o «„s tbc oniy .s<.ii,>ol in the Torritory.'nnd 
from iiiimy isointcsl towns anii .settlcmonts itaroiit.s sent tlioir clilldren to the 
.ytidomy of St. .Tosepb. AlUiouKii tt.e institution. was un.ler the control of the 
t'atlioiio (;iiuirii, imd tin- inslrmtion pivcn imrtook somewhat of a reilgloug 
I Iinnictei*. .vei no (llsrHminatioij was shown.’ 


In view of these conditions, and with the exception of the two 
-chtuds mentioned above, one of which was for Indians and the other 
for girls, in matters of education, 'the men who organized the Terri- 
lory of Arizona at Xiivajo Springs in December, 1863, and bcj^an* ■ 
laying the foundations for am American public-school system, Mind 
aiming the white -Settlers o'f Auieriean origin ii field practically u'noc- / 
ciipiod. AVhat. then, was the origin and race of the white settlers 
and what were the eomlitions which the advocates of the American 
public school foniui in. Arizonii ? 


‘McCUntork. Jnmoa If.: IlUtory of Artzpnn, IT 
.,MInnilIton. Pa trick : KchouVch of Arizona, 3rl ctl.. 1S84 nn 247-4R * 

tss « s-. 

■s‘S fr;s ■" "■ 



Statistical viciv of the gntwth of v4n>ona’/i population, 1S60-1010. 


Years. 


— V ' 


1880 

,1880/ 

• 

1910 


White. 


>6,842 
9,Mt 
* 35,160 
AV734 
92,9a'l 
171,468 


Colorfa: 


26 

■5,280 
^32.509 
>30,028 
' 32. .786 


Total. 


40 , 44 a 

88,243 
123, 031 > 
204,3^ 


Per cent of 
incroase. 


3l9.t5 

118.x 

39.31 

;66.33 


* Includos Negroes^ inAtaiyi^ QiId^ Jopanosow " * 1^ 


PopnUttoq 

pernqiiara 

mU«. 


0.08 
.35 
. .77 
1.06 
1.80 


-~r- 



PUBLIC ^HOOL EDUCATION IN ARIZONA. 
Slatitiical iHctc of the loarcet of Arizona'e population, iSyO- 1910 , 


f 

• Bom in— 


. 1870 

. 1680 

1890 

1900 

1 

1 1910 * 

New York 

iSl 



2,324 


P^musylvania. * 

; 275 


1, 755 
1,023 
l,t34 
3, 142 
1,781 

3,082 

OfUft 


1,672 

2,818 

. . i 

156 

h%h 

9 \T7 

2, 100 

3.549 

Missouri 

121 

1 4 f 

5, 099 

e,im 

Illinois 

115 


3, IS7 

5,3U6 

Texas 

1 14^ 

5^ 

1,328 i 

2,659 

4.700 

Kentucky 

107 


2^0 

4,510 

10,139 

New Mexico 

U3 

4^1 

1 

700 

1, 189 
3,351 

2;I6S 

Indiana. 

69 

63 

373 

Q 1 4 

1,274 

4 661 

4,4H 

Tennessee , 

1,248 

2,289 

Arkansas ... " 

32 

Mi 

579 

783 . 

' 1,578 

vuti ' 

* 

• 32S 

1 OCJ 

441 

2^ 

8U j 

1,542 

* 


IfOOi 

3,152 [ 

2,679 

Canada (BrilLsh America! . ! 

Germany . i 

112 

379 

^ stT 

732 
2,121 
, 2.691 

1.S27 

1,269 

Great Bntain i 

68t> 


1,247 

1,846 

Me^doo 1 

4 339 


3^ 255 

5,836 

1 



11, 534 

14,172 

29,987 


From those statistics it is evident that the majority of the people 
who came to settle in Arizona were' from States where the public 
school was already established, and for tjiat reason, since these set- 
tles had already been indoctrinated with the public school idea, little 
opposition from them was^ to be expected. This was also clearly 
the case with the immigrants from Europe and from Canada. Those 
who might be expected to show indifference were the •Mexican im- 
migrants from old and New Mexico, hut experienoc has since proved 
that this assumption was erroneous. It would ‘apixtar that otherwise 
: little opposition was to be expected except such as was founded on 
physical 3nd finunciai condition.s and on the very pertinent difficulty 
arising oih, ^he scarcity of children. On this phase of the problem 
McClintock remarks : - 

Schools werp slow in cominp to Arizona, probably.becnuse of the absence of 
plUWren other than Mexican. Few of the plonw^rs brought families Into the 
Territory. It is probable Unit nio.st of Uje pioneers simply hml an Ideu like 
the first California ndvemurers, .of “nmking their pile’* nmd going “h^e** 
Upon the groundwork they laid, however, was established a more permanent 
clvillzotlon./tvlthin whlch.^chool.s were a necessity. first Territorial legiS^ . 
lature jessed a_ sWiool code. but there seems to have been only. one school a - 

'cnvMkll .rxiiA 1.1 T'k—.... A.i. ' - * • ^ * A > ' * •• ** 

tainod largely by private sub- 


\ scriptions,' 



* McClintock, J&mca U, : 




y " "vfc 
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Chapter/ II. 

THE BEQINNINQ OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL LEQISLATION. 1864-1869. 


For flic purposes of this study ihe. question of education prior to 
the time of the organization of Arizona into a separate Territory 
need not be further considered. This organization was effected 
under an act pn.ssed February 24; 18G3. “ to provide a temporary gpv- 
ci itnient for the Territory of Arizona, and for other purposes.” But 
(hat was a time of Civil War./n the East and of Indian war in the 
West; and it was not till Deoember 27, 1863, thaU|.ohn N. Goodwin, 
of Maine, wlm had been appoyitod governor, together wnth the other 
appointive officers, entered ,We Territory and formally inaugurated 
the government at Navajo Srprings, 40 miles west of Zuni,' on De- 
cember 29, 1863.’ The capital, was fixed -temporarily at Prescott, • 
and the first se.ssion of the ’Territorial legislature met on September 
26, 19G4. • . 

The n^w governmept was not long in proclaixnin^ its adhesion to 
the great American ideal. Gov. Goodwin uttered the first formal 
official expression on the subject of ptiblic ediicatiPn in his first mes- 
sage to the first session of the first legislature of the Territory when 
he .said: * . ‘ 

. One of the most Intfr^stlnjr and . Important 'snbJoot.<i thnt will engaee your 
nttcnttoii I.S the establishment of a s.vstcm of common schools. 

Self-government and universal education' are Inseparable. The one can. b. ' 
exercised onlj-^ the other Is enjoyed. The common schoot, the high scTOol, 
and the university should nil he estnhli.shcd „n,l.„re worthv of your fostering 
enre The first duty of the legislators of a free State Is to make as fnr as 
1 es In their l»wer. education as free to all lt.s citizens ns the ali-.they breathe 
.\ system of common schools Is Uio. grand foundation ujion which the whola 
sui^rstruclure should rest. If that be btxmd and firm, a symmetrical and eUs 
gunt temple of learning will he erbctoi. I. earnestly tecoramend that a portion 
of the fuiHls. raised by taxation be appropriated for these purpo^ and that a 

beginnlngi though sniall, be mude. i . . \ ' 0 ' 
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‘To these words, which look'to the future, were added others whicli 
looked to the past, for tlie final act which divided church and state 
was yet to he fought out iiv Arizona, and the j)ublic-school system did . 
not enter on the inheritance of the church in that Territory without 
a struggle. • 

Gov. Goodwin continued : 

The oiTiy school wliicJi I have vlRltetl In tlie Territory, though doubtless there 
are others, is (uu* at tlie old >Jission Church of Sun Xavier, If any such insti- 
tution he rec(»gi)iz(Hl l>y an endowment. I suggest tji.at some aid he given to 
this selmol, A siunll donation nt this time would materially assist an ancient 
and most tajidahle charity of the church to which a large proj)Ortion of our. 
people belong, .and would encourage it In preserving one of the most beautiful 
• remnants of art on the continent.* \ 

The first oilicial action of the legislature of the ^^'erritory at this 
session was tp authorize tl^jj^ governor to appoint a coiimiissionor to 
prepare and report on n code of laws ns a basis of Territorial govern* 

. ment. The bill for this, purpose was introduced, considered, and 
passed by both hou.scs in a single day, and on the sanfe day, October' 
1, 1864, was signed by Gov, Goodwin, who immediately appointed 
Hon. William F. Howell, then an associafe justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory, to prepare and report the proposed code, 
j Judge Howell had come into tho Territorv' with the government and 
had found — •■‘Z 

that the laws under which we were required to act were. so lll-adnpted to our 
condition that a complete organization of the Terrltoriid j^vernment could not 
. be bad until a*codef>f taws \vas snb.stltuted for those now in force,- 

' He thereupon undertook in jtdvance the preparation of such a code, 
and his completed work was presented for the consideration of the 
. legislature on October 3. The proposed code, based on the codes of 
California and New \ ork, was then considered and discussed by the 
. le^slature; it was finajly adopted as a whole as proposed by Judge 
' Howell, went into effect at dncc. and became tlje basis for the legis- , 
lative work ipf Arizona. 

As adopted by the legislnturo of 1864, chapter 23 of the Howell 
code treats “Of Education.” It was divided into four parts and. 
provided for (1) a Territorial unifhrsity; (2) a common-school 
system; (3) a Territorial library ; and. (4) an historical department 

TheJ^Iovvcll code may be regarded as a sort of constitutional out- 
line uri9fer and in accord with which ftiture legislation was to be 
.....developed. It was not in itself a school code, but it outlined the 
V. I^i^tfph su^h a coie whBp- enacted, should , takfc.’ It proposjed, first 
v-jjof plli'a higher institution “.fox, the piirpoM of fedupating. yoiith in x 
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. the University of Arizona. The university was to be under a board 
of seven regents made up of the governor, the judges of tiie supreme 
foiirt. and three other members ehosen bv the legislature. The main 
siiiiport of the instjtnfion was to.be derived from the lands granted 
to the ferntory for that purpose. The iiniversitv, when organized 
"as to consist of (1) a (iepartiiient of literature, science, and the’ 
arts; (2)'a deiiartnient of natural history, including a history of the 
lerntorv; and (3) such other departments to be added as the regents 
should deem neee.ssary and the university funds allow. The regents 
were directed to select a site for the uiiivers'ity before January 1, 1866. 
In the meantime, university moneys acm-uing were to be kept in the 
hands of tlio State treasurer. 

Under this law nothing was accomplished toward.the organization 
of the proposed university. As Mct’rea has pertineiitlv said, for the 
ne.xt 10 years the be.st energies of the people were to be devoted to a 
desolating Indian war; and the University of Arizona, the dream 

- of this Michigan jurist and of his friend, the governor, was for- 
gotten for a generation in the fierce struggle to hold the land for 
Civilization.* 

, In the matter of common .schools it was provided that 

as smin a.s there :,linll have nccuniuliitetl sufficient fuiuls and a necessity' 

^ « «>stem of oomnion-schoS 

e.hK.atlon at the public ex|.ense and may at any time authorize a tax to be - 
leued by school districts for the support of schools until such system of 
coumion-schooj cMlutntlon shall l>e cstabIlshe<L 

The proceeds of lands granted by Congress for this nurpose, ap-. 
propriations made by the Territory, and the proceeds of gifts, grants' 
nnd donations “.shtUl be and remain a perjietual fund, the interest’ 
rents, nnd iiroceeds thereof to he inviolnblv applied to the objectwf 
the origin,al g.-ant or gift,, and to no other use or purpose whatso- 
e\er ; nnd until .siicli system was established bv law all moneys 
wye Jo accumulate and rfemain in the Tcrritorii,! treasury as a ' 
distin’ct ffmd, to be known as the common-school fund ’ 

The remaining phases of the Howcll code were Supplementary 
to the above. -They provided for .the establishment of a Territorial 
library supported by moneys out of the Territorial treasury and in 
charge of a Territorial librnrian. And in addition -to the above it • 
was provided ^ . 

' ‘McCret, Ramucl Preaslyj E^tAMUhmenl of the Arltona flchohl i.. » J 

Sup>. Public’ Ingtructloo. lOOT-8. b. T9 cl M, Report, 
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there shall be established and connected with the Territorial library an 
historical (lepartl^ent. the object of which shall be to collet, preserve,, and 
publish the natural and political history of the Territory. For this purpose 
thc^librarinn shall procuro.'as far ns possible, all writings, histories, letters, 
lectures, essays, nin]>s, charts, and books relating to said Territory and its 
history, ami carefully presefve the same. In like manner lie ^ shall procure 
specimens of geology, mineralogy, and botany found or produced .within the 
Territory. 

The librarian was to collect also all newspapers, pamphlets, books, 
and magazines piihlisiied in the Territory and to print from time to 
time selections from his manuscript j)apers. • An assistant librarian 
mi<rht be appointed to superintend this division, but after the uni- 
versity was established it was to be transferred to the historical 
department 'of the university. 

After passinpf the Howell code the leirislature turned its attention 
to the consideration of the question of the establishment of a public 
educational sy.'^tem. XJiis was dccidcfl again.st:^ 

The Joint conimlttw on education report tlmt nft(*r a nmture consideration 
they Imve decided that it would be lU'cmature to establish or to attempt any 
regular system of comhion or di.^trkf' scliool^ At pre.‘?cnt the Territory is too 
sparsely . settled, and the neces.<ary oilicers for such an establishment would 
be more costly than U?e education of the children would warranf. 

The committee did pimide, iiowever, that a gift of $250 be paid 
to the person “in pastoral charge” of the mission school at San 
Xavier del Rue, “ for pufcliase of books of instruction, stationery, 
and furniture. . Xhc jiupils in this school were Alexicans uikI Rapago 
Indians; it was characterized as the first school opened in American 
Arizona, and the grant was without limitations, but grants of similar 
amounts to Prescott, LaPaz. and Mohave were declared to be 
♦“for benefit of -a public school”; ami it was further provided that* 
“said appropriations shall bo void and no effect unless said towns 
by taxation, appropriation, or individual enterprise, furnish an 
equal sum for the aid of such scIkk>1” 

It was reported that there liad been three primary schools in 
Tucson “during part of last year” and to this town was given $500 
with the general requirement that the town laisc a .similar amounl^ 
and an additional piWiso that “the English language forms a part 
*of* the instruction of such school.” 

The public moneys appropriated were to be placed in the hands, 
of the board of county comnilssi oners, to1)e paid over by them when 
the schools had complied with the temis of the act Goimty and 
distinct treasufets were also required tq. pay ovef to the 
cd®aty c^^mmissioners for iltu benefit qi'thepuhUc ^diools all jnpney^ 
in ihoir hands' ttiat may have UcehseSj ^nd ^ot 

- V — / 3 

^8## report of joint comiuUtee.^ J'oun. Firet Legisiatlre Aswiablr, 1804, pp. 
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It was further ordered that the county commissioners “shall be 


trustees of public schools and may appoint a suitable person to ’ 
examine the course of instruction, discipline, and attendance of 
>nid schools, and the qualifications of the teachers, arid report the 
same to them at their stated general meeting”; neither commis- 
sioners nor inspectors were to receive any pay for their work.' 

From' these statements it will be noted that the church school 
was devoted to the instruction of. Mexican gind Indian children, and 
that I of such private schools as existed were not taught in 


T< t the requirements of these appropriations the sum of 

$l.o( ; voted.* but it does not appear that the conditions of the- 

grants were complied with by the towns or ’that the money made 
available was used^ for in his message to the legislature of 1867 
Gov. R. C. McCormick says: 

If I am correctly Informed, none of the towns have coruijHed with this re- 
quirement. and the funds of the Territory have not been used. The suras, 
however, are insufficient to be of more than a temporary’ benefit, and sufficient 
funds hnve not yet accimiulnted." 

^ By 1865 interest in the schools had begun to wane. Although 
practically nothing had been done. Gov. McCormick then thought 
that “the existing provisions for schools” in the various parts of 
the Territory were sufficient;^ and, as usual.. like governor, like legis- 
lature, no bill looking to the advancement of educatidn was passed or 
even considered. Nor was anything done educationally in 1866. In 
1867 Gov, McCormick had concluded that “ip the opinion of many 
of the people the. time has come for some definite and liliernl pro- 
vision for the establishn^nt and maintenance of public schools in 
the. Territory,” and an actmn schools was passed in October, 1867.® 
The law of 1867 pFovided that the county board of supervisors® 
should havg power to establish school districts. Any settlement with 
a resident population of 100 persons might be sgt apart as a school 
district, and any number of legal voters might make application for 
a school in such district. The board of supervisors were then to 
hvy a tax of not more than 5 mills on the assessed value of all 
taxable property within tjie limits of the district “ as shown by the 

, ^Approreil Not. 7. 18M. 

» Act of N^ot. 10, 1864. 

•Jour*, ofFottrth Le^slaUvc Awcmbly, 1807. p. 42. In„hls mesRage to the aaacihbly 
of 1866 Uoars.^ 1866, p. 47 ^ Oot. McCormick bA 6 tbit Proacott had availed Itself 
of the "opporttmitjr and that ‘*a achool 640 been goatalned during part oV the 

yev” 

*\fe 88 |^ in Jbfir., 1865, p. '47, v ^ 

•The llrrt Mils to esUbluh Bchogla In irlioni Were th^fOdctced^by Hon. Solomon W, 
??haiAber 8 ,^olTnbac. and gon. Jobt^% Allen, lAtaF ^i^alde nip of & aaime plice. The 
Cham^ra bill was defeated, atld the biU became the la# ^ ^tortcal 

Retell ^ C ^blicc Schooli of Arisona in lUport Tneapp PiibUc Sch^. C 4S6j|^4. pT 28. 

* These are presnmably the aaihe aa tlmiM callcd^county eommiseloDera in the 

e act of 1664. ^ ' , , , - . 
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last assessment roll of the wunty assessor.”' This tax was to be col- 
lected by the county tax collector and paid into the county treasury. 
The supervisors were to determine! the site of the schools, purchase, 
build, or hire rooms suitable for school purposes, ‘‘ furnish the same 
with proper desks, tables," books, and seats, and shall, from time to 
time, hire competent teachers for such schools, for such periods as 
the funds on hand may allow.” 

It does not appear that much was accomplished under tliis law,. for 
then, as later, many communities in Arizona could not qualify in 
population Toquiromonts. It is probable, however, that the framers 
of thq act of 1867 had in mind the organization of schools in^the 
towns and cities, and if the law had boon faithfully ‘Carried out 
public schools might have been organized *iil the four countv seats 
and in one or two of the larger mining cainps.^ Nothing seems to 
have been done, for the United States Bureau of Education said in 
its report for 1870 that it was unable to ascertain “whether any 
schools have gone into operation under this law.”* ‘ 

Gov. McCormick Imd nothing to say on the subject in his menage 
to the fifth assembly (18G8), but nevertheless on the, 16th of De- 
cember, 1868, the legislature 'tried its hand on a more detailed 
school law than had been hitherto attempted.* 

This law had in view an elaboration of the.acj: of 1867. It pro- 
vided that the county board of supenisors sliordd be ponstituted 
a county board of education and have Under its nutliority all mat- 
ters pertaining to education. The bojjird was to recommend legisla- 
tion, alterations, and arpendments and make annual reports. They 
were to select and adopt the textbooks to be used and divide counties 
into school distriots of not less than 20 children. 

The counties were to choose at their annual election a county 
superintendent of public school^who was to make an annual report 
and have charge of the public-school intere.st^ of the county. 
was to apportion the school fund in proj!)ortion to £ho number of 
school children living in each district between 4 and 21 years of 
age, visit the schools, examine into their progress, and advise with 
the teachers. He was to hold at stated times public examinations 
^or all persons offering a$ teach^ grant certificates for not 
more than one year to such as qualified to teach orthogiaphy, 
ri^adihg, writing, arithmetic, geography, and English grammar. 

The voters in e school district meetiiig had authority to vote such 
tax as nece^ry to furnish the ^hoolhousfe black^ards, outdiue 

in Long*! Bepoid, ^ $1, i ^ # 

Commit, of 1^0. ^ 

of ; tettlott Hwtt 186?.. fciiowD 

ta tbft Ull b^ute latrod^cva by Uoo. Solomon W< Chambtrt, trtao^ 

ttbdmMi a om la irklc^ U)lt ^ Sm SMteb of tbe 

FVbile Scliooli Sf Scboolt, isea=#ii 26. 
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maps, and apparatus, provided this tax did.^not exceed one-fourth of 
1 {wr cent per annum. A district school bdard consisting of a direc- 
tor, clerk, and treasurer was to be elected, and the scltool district 
when thus organized was given corporate powei-s. The voters were 
to decide also how long the schools should, be kept open and whether 
they should be taught by a man or woman or by both, and whethe^ 
the school money sheultj^ be applied fo the summer or winter term. 
The district board had general charge of the schools, and its clerk 
was to make an annual report. y 

It was provided that the district ta.x should not e«eed per cent 
])er annum, but the county board might levy anlTMtional one-fifth 
of 1 per cent on all the taxable property in each county for the 
support of public schools in the county. The funds raised in the 
county by ta.xation or coming from the legislature or other sources 
were to be known ns the common .school fund, and were to be used 
for no other purpose; taxes for schools were to be “assessed on the 
same kind of property ais tkxes for county purposes are assessed.” 
They were also collected by the same officers and in the same way 
as other county taxers. 

In neither of these acts was there any provision for Territorial 
oversight. There was, however, something of a county organiza- 
tion, with a county superintendent; a county tax; a district organiza- ■ 
tion with required and special ta;ces. A part of th/ machinery, for 
schools was being evolved, but the acts of 1867 and ifcs provided for 
local taxes only for schools, .aft^this phase of taxatLi has not even 
yet attained full success within the State; further, the^ool officers- 
niost of them ex officios— were to receive nothing for the p^forniance 
of these new duties, and there was always the unsolved p^lem of 
distances. It is to be presumed that school organization woulXbegin 
with the towns, and although Gov. McCormick coniplinientiM the 
legislature and himself by saying that they hnA laid “ the faJnda- 
tions of a thorough system of common schools, (an act in itselr suffi- 
cient to make your meeting memorable.” there iVditde-tTrTr^ecord 
to show that an^rthing was done. As McCroa has silggofited (p 82) 
what the Territory needed was an educational leader, and founding 
schools MTas not Gov, McComiirk’s forte. 

In justice to the officers of the Government and othef leaders, it 
must be remembered also t\mt in 1870 there>ere reported but 9 681 
pe^ns living ih . a territory that covered more than 113,000 square 
nules, or if theyhad^been evenlv distributed oriiv 
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As a matter of fact, however, the conditions were much better than 
the above would indicate. *The few families living here and there 
on individual ranches may be ignored educationally, for they were 
lucl<*T if they escaped with their lives. Rut. most of the settlers 
lived in small'tow*ns or Villages, in communities that were convenient 
•to farming or mining operations, and with them the beginnings of a 
public-school system were possible. As McCrea points out, in &-everal 
of the mining camps there were enough Mexican, children to start a 
school, but there were no buildings, fcooks, or teachers. Half the 
population spoke no English: few of the children had ever seen a 
school 5 and while the more intelligent of both races were anxious 
for schools, the great mass of the peoj^le were not only indifferent, 
bnt sometimes even hostile.' 


Perhaps what thes$ people needed most was educational leadership. « 
This they did not have. Gov. Goodwin went out of office after 
one year; Gov. McConnick was more interested in exploiting the 
natural resources: and it was not until the time of jGov. Safford 
that the schools might feel that their educational ^^oses had arisen. 


Of the law of 1808 , of the work of Gov. McCormick, and o.f the 
schools and school prospects in general, Mc.Crea says: 

The administration of the new school law rested on the slow-movinp hoards 
frf supervisors, and on a county superintendent’ of schools elected by the people. : 
but whose compensation was in the supervisors’ hands. The schools were to he 


supfibrted entirely by local taxes, which were limited in amount, and must be 
raised by the -people of the respective districts. I do not know whence this 
school law was obtained, hut It was entirely iinsuited to a people who had no 
tralninp In local seU-govemment. The people of Arizona have not even yet 
• learned . the valuable lesson of y tinlly supporting their scliools by local taxes, 
and rarely levy spedaf taxes u^| districts except to meet the expense of erect- 
ing new^ school buildings.^ 

, .While there was enough authority in the law to pr6vIde*schools, there was as 
yet nothing to create a strong desire for, them. Gov. McCormick had done much 
to advance the material interests of the Territory, but founding schools was 
not his forte. What the people most neede<I was ap educational leader, and he 
was soon to. be supplied. • • •. The Federal Census of 1870 supplies tlie 

background' of the seemingly hopole.s.s picture. The large foreign element, 
mainly Mexican,, would lend us to expect a startling lllltcrncy. Few children 
attended «ny kind of school. The professions were hardly represented at all. 

^ ' The Territory had hut one newspaper— The Arizona. Miner— at Prescott, with a 
, circulation of 2^ cppjgs: though a second paper, the Arizona Citizen, was 
; fountM at Tucson that year.' No Protestant Church had yet been fbunp^, 
.though there had been some missionary effort Tf?e Catholic -Church was 
strong, and was soon able to begin founding parochial spools and convents. * 
^The.attu[atIon from an educational standpoint was bad, enough. 

^as the. fact that the.TerrUoqr had p.o dlbt, apd lhe^^pouhtleg 
hadyb^b^a^^ Popo*>- 
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liitlon In the face of a constant slruttxlc with the worst liicliuns oii the continent. 

But a brighter day was about to dawn for Arizona, 

, The first ptrioj of effort hatl now pa.ssed without tangible results. 

In his summary for tk period McCrea remarks: 

In the first period ISOI-isillI the people of the Territoryiwere engaged in a 
fierce struggle for the p(»ssession of the land. T'he great niinernl wealth of "the 
^ Territory was becoming known, though (itlaw occnpiitlons than mining and 
freighting were devcioiied slowly ami under great diiru hlties. Neither life nor 
properly wu.s safe. While such indusirlal comlitiiais conllnue<l, stability and 
thrift were^ largely, lacking In the population, hud the necessity of educating 
■ their children a]ipeided to them but, slightly. The efilef- iiieif pf the Territory 
wanted to soe those Institations foumled whieh would help to moke the 
possession of tho Territory .secure, and wlilch would aid in attracting to It h 
more intelligent and staldo popal,'ifi(ai.‘ • ^ 


^ McCi ea, loc. clu, p. 74. 

’015G3"— IS 2 
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Chapter III, 

ADMINISTRATION OF OOV. SAFFORDr-THE STATE -SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY ESTABLISHED, 1869-1879, 


The law of 1868 broiigBt to a close what may be called the first 
period of public education in Arizona. Little was jaccomplished 
during that period. The ^hool system was not organized and had 
not yet found its leader. 

This leader came in the person of Anson P. K. Safford, who on^ 
April 7, 1869, wus appointed third governor of the Territory. Gov. 
Safford had been a member of the California House of Representfv- 
tives, had been surveyor general of Nevada, and is said to have 
been imusually well equipped for his now position. He was^gover- ' 
nor for nearly eight years — the tongost term during which any one 
man has as yet held the office. He is. believed to have influenced the 
history of the Territory far more than any other executive, and was 
more generally supported in his efforts for the public good. Owing 
in part to more favorable conditions, he was also more successful 
than his predecessors in advancing the material interests of the Terri- 
-tory, but his fame as an able administrator rests mainly on his suc- 
cessful efforts to solve the cdi^tional proldem of Arizona, 

It should not be understood; howevefi^ that Gov. Saffordls ta.sk in 
convincing the jnei.ibers of the legislature of the correctness of his 
educational views was an easy matter, or that the vigorous, self- 
contained, and self-reliant men .who made up that frontier legisla- 
ture were won except by the strongest ' and soundest arguments,' 
as the followii^ pages will sKow. 

His messagfe to the^ legislature of 1871, the first which met during, 
his ^ministration, is in part,an eloquent oration on the importance 
and necessity of education. When wo consider the charaAer of the 
country, irhe scarcity of population, the salvage Apache, and the lack* 
of all facilities for edimation, thg sublime faith and devotion of Gov. 
Safford really Earned the reward which posterity has recognized .as 
;l«ing his du^y^and which they have in part repaid by calling^ one of 
X :'th^^owns of the upper Gila Valley, in Graham County, in his honor. 
>^^^X?Ortupately jfpr jthe.i^ him^lf ,tbld in.: 

eduyatipnal .deycloptncntV, Ihi?: reyie^ 

fof^thrsake of those wKo-f ate difficult"- 
Safford 
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Tn his report to the Commissioner of Education in 187 C\ Gov 
SafTord said : ^ ^ 

I j)on ussumlnp iJie clntlos of the ofllco of pnvprnor In tlio year ISOO I found 
Umf soxeral iyc\lniis U'pislji tun's lunj scIuh)! laws, but in nane hml iiny 

iMviihv provisions boon iinnh? to sustain pultlir s.-lto.»Js, it fmvinp Ji>wn left 
* 1)11101 in I witli sciiooi-iamnl tnisto(*s a ml rou.nty bon n is of supervisors to levy n 
schno! tax or not. TIio result \vn.^' that no 'man ns wore providtni and no sdiools 
wi-n* organized. \ saw elenriy that the first and most important measure, to 
mln|.t was to provide the inenns l»y innkinp the tax compulsory and us certain ' 
ns liie tvvcmic for carryinp on the inndunor.v of povenunent, at once, after 
iissumirip tlicHluties of iny ulli.v. hepnn to apltnte tiie subject. The lirst lepis- • . 

Inmn' convcneil in 1ST1. I prefiared a school bill and prcsente<l it to the uiera- 
hers ns sonii ns they ass(*nibleil. 

Cov. SiifTord cinphiisiml and made clear to fho. Icfri.slaliirc Ids posi- 
tion wlieii ho said in his messa'>*e: 

/ r* . . 

• > 

Nej:t in importance to the Indian (pie.'ctiont none will claim your ntttmtion over 
Hint of devisiiip sbine jAixn for ilie educati<m of Uio youth of our Territory. 

Tile recent census returns show a»popnIatIon nr children, under the ape of 21 
and over 0 years; of and the nmrtifylnp fact has to be ndmltted that we 

have not n public .sc|i,Md In the Territory. Then* is. mul lias I»een for sojiie time, 
a school In Frescott uinior the inanapeimMit of S. r. Koper.s. iind credit 

is (Iin? timt gentleman for li!s zeal ain| eW’orts to (uicourape etlucntion. The^' ' 
Sisters of St. Josefih Imve recciiliy e.stablbstied a school in Tucson for the edu- 
cation of feimtl(‘s. and too much praise can not be accorded them for ienving 
homo and its sunroundin? comforts ami conilop to 'this remote Territory to .. 
promote education. Witii limited means and. in a etranpo Inmi they have over- * 
come every olvstade, and in a few months eslal>lished a school creUitaI)Ie to Any 
(ountry. iiml wMch is already attcndiNl by nlmnt 130 pupils. 

nut. tlie object most desirable to attain is tlie adoption of n school system 
fop free pui)iic schools, so tltat tlitsinvor and rleb ulllit* can .share enmilJ)onefits. 

In ii country like ours, where tlie. power to povern i.s d(*rivod from the consent 
of the poYorned. it becomes n matter of vital Importun<'e i^nd neces$It^^ If we are 
to protect and make permanent our republican In.stltuilons, that the people shall 
l>e etlin(fted. 'Not only this, but history reciirds tlie fact that the power and 
pljiry of nations ami peopldk keep, pace only with their enllphtenmenf and 
in^elllponce. • ♦ ♦ 

I am of the opinion that our Government siiould adopt a sy.stern of free schools 
for the vyhole people, and that, as .soon ns It were put Iti oix^ratlon, It should by 
law compel the attendance of every child of sound ndnd and prbper age.thTough- 
nut the length and, bre.iidtli of the Uepubllc. ♦ ♦ * ■ . ^ 

I consider It imperatively necessary that' we shall do something for ourselvw. 

The present-gt'hool law 1ms been found Inpdenuate to accomplish the d^lred 
objeef ; ln*;^nct. It .has been wholly inoperative. . To omalh the .mehns to put a'J 
free school system In 'operation i would, recommend’ that a. portion of the '' '. 
Territorial revenues be het opart for school . purpo^s, and. that, thls^ fund /be . ’ 
divided hetwwn several counties of the territory Tii propohlon ' ^ 

. tier 'diU attend schi^l. /The b6ardS, o^‘sii$e^YI8o^8 .of //i 

t/cotin^e^ should. 
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at lenst six nionih.< yonr. ntiC* nr mnn* frt'C* t?ch»>\)ls. In (*acli of the ooiinttos. 
'PhLs will umlnul)i(‘illy. tn n small ext(*iit; Incrcnst' taxation; but I hardly believe 
there a probity owner who wniild iiot prefer to pay an iin reastMl tux than 
see the rising i:emT>it Ipit ;:rn\v \i\\ in l;rnornnc(‘: ntal tla* small extra tux Is 
requirtHl to nniintain fhn* f^^-lionls will very xStHm be donldy r<>pald In the savlni» 
of expenses In erinilnal t)roseent|nn.s.’ ^ ^ 

The School hill w ns introdiK'ed hy the Hon. Estovtin Ocliou, proh- 
ably the most pronyimpt Mexictin of that day in Arizona, lit* was 
‘(‘ttMf n 


p;encraliy ros|)0( t(‘ir niuj had unvat |)ersonnI inlhietice, and the spiT- 
taclc of a citizen of*(h:it -t*aoe^prcs('ntiii^ nit (MlucaUonnl ineusnre in 
an American asscmihly on^ht to lia^c spniTod his nei^hh^ors to action: 
but sortie}) ow it did not, and tlie bill received but a half-hearted 
support* 

•Gov. i^jiiTot'd himself tells how l^is messn^^e and bill were received 
by tlie legislature : * ^ * 

Scurtvly u member lonhtsl uimim jt with fiivur. T%‘v nr;,au‘d lUat the Ape dies 
were overriinnin;; the ('✓Untry; Unit thnnr^ir minaler :ind rolib^ry the I>oeple 
w'ore in pov^ffty ami (llstn*ss; that repeated aftoiiipts had ln*en mode, te or^ranlze 
srhool.s and that faihire had i\lways ensuejl. To these «h{(Ka lens I replied that 
the American people eonld ami lOtInmiely wejuld sulalno the Apnrhos; timt 
iinle.ss we oducattaf tlu‘ rising' m*ner;UlMii we should raise up a pi>pulaelon no 
more capable of rfAClf-^overmnent than the ,\pacbes thiMiiselves ; and that tlu» 
failure to establish selunds 1^1 bech tbe result of linperfort .sUitutes during 
the entire session. 

Kinally. on tla* last day of tbe sosslcm, they pas.sed the bill, after striking nut 
nearly ^tbe rovemt** which 'had been provld^;- The measure was Uie best 
that>i^fld bo socurtMl and had to ho aex.*»'pied It was. ^ 
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But even (lien fho art of Fehrnarv IS* ISTl, was a long stop on 
the ruml loading, to c<)m]‘>lotc soh<u)l organization. It was 4lic tirst 
law that provided for u gtaioral or Territorial tax for the support 
of schools.. and it has soVvixl a*s the basic law for subsequent educu- 
tionul enact iiuMits.* To l)egin with, it leviot^ a general Tcrritoidal 
tax of 1“0 cents on the jlOO of property and dire(‘tocl that this he 
collected and paid inhjXhe Territorial treasury ‘Sis a special fund 
for scho^l^lp/rposes.^It was provided also that it be levied and 

* Sci» *Jouf8. I^ogl»lHtlv<^^8Bonihly, 1871. pp, 43-45. 

•The IllPtorlrnl Skej^ of the Ari^soryi PuMIc Schnoli, printed In the Hcpott of 
'Puceon Puhllc Sehoolrf^or 1803'^04. p, 26 e.t bc<Ji. snys ihat Ihia bill was Introduced by 
Hon. h. 8. Stevenn. of IMina County. The appareut contrndlcilofi canxprobal^ be ex- 
plained by rQfcrrlns one introduettoq to one bouse and one to' ^ho otlryt SdJBjkdCrea, ' 
liKS clt^ p. ^ 

• Sec tJ:, g. Cdmj^fg. <i|:«Edqc.. 1876, p. 48^, MU w*a? pnsBcd iP'eb. iX 

fMcCVel^ pojntitottt Jthat tjife Arls^pa school of J87J1 ^ ■ was ^^cn frbin 

Bdiool of' C/iltfo/fla :C18061j ^a tho g©hi&){aj Elan 

aybt^-twaa xpe salbc^Ea fhKt 0f Callforpln. whtie jpaoy.pf tp ppavUfplQB ^rc copebed'' 
RAo\c iangiiag^'* TJjo sketch La Tuc^oli^a^l>^)^ report for 1B03-04 .inakes . 
' the iftme statcnicat* . V- , 1 

rtv — k . ^ 
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collecleti “ at the ami in the snme man nor as other Terri- 

lai iiil rovcnucs,” thus pVncin<r s(!ho(il taxes on the same level ag ether 
taxes. I'hey were not I'ele^rated to a ditferent eutefroPy, put on a 
(Iillemit footiitfi and the power friven to everv\lisfrn,ntled voter to 
say whether there should be tii.xes at alh and if so, how much. .and 
liow they should he collected, as was d(Uie in some of the States. In 
<ither words, the schools were reeoiinjzed as oye of the necessarv re- 
_ yiireiiients of modern.lrovermnent. to he provided for ju.st as the 
I'-lice department or.the executive ollicers. We um^ acmrntelv say 
llien that whde .\ri/,oml did not escape the ahuo.st unixer.sal .stru-rtrio 
" hi. h has been wn-ed at one tigie.or another hv oner interest orTn- 
"ther affi.inst the imh|ie-seh<.ol system, then. In.s never heey a day 
smee the ortfram/ation of the Territory when the leul.lie-school idea 
dnl^n,.t .st,.n,l out I.oldly audMistinetly as a -funetiou of the .ngdern 

The law of 1^71 ordered M.at l'he eoimty hoard of- supervisors , 
sh.;ul,l levy a eounly se;h«„l fax not to ex.'eed oO cents per hmulred 
to 1)0 collected as pther taxes, and it provided farther for the enforete' ' 
tiUMit of tins iU'lion if (lie county authorities fail to art. 

('diication wa.s created, consistin'' of the ’ 
y.rntonal .seeretary. the snperintemle.it jf pul, lie iu.si ruction, and 
the reiritorial treasure.-. Since tlie fro^rnoi- was mmie ex otlicio 
lerr.tonai .s.ipenntend.^jt. Had tlu- Territorial treasu.er was one of 
Ms^po.htees, it is evident tiu.t l.e controlled tin- sit.iation, and tl.at 
Ik< schools would fare, well or ill aceording to his own individii-il 
cnth.isia.sin. for .«d..cation'. 'I'he hoard w.as to hold at least two inc.«t- 
iMtrs per year “ for the purpose of devisin- plans for the improvement 
ami management of the i.nhlic-school fluids and for the’lK-tter orirani-' 
nation of the puhlh; .schools of the Territory. The gove.-nor w.a. 
made ox officio superintendent of F>..l.lic insti-.iQtio,,, b„t with no 
' 'ZTr e.xtra duties. He, -was given. Ivowovcr, ' 

. if.) 0 O for expenses. ‘ H'S duties wei-e to nppmt ion funds hot ween the 

pupil.sfi to 21; make an annual report; pi-e.scrihc forms; prepare a 
■school register; visit each county cvery.year; and rnakc estimates of 
future expemhtures on wl.icj. was to !«• ha^ed tlio county school tax. 

All* school moneys, 'iwth county aiid Territorial, were to he regarded 
■ for school purposes only. . 
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school districts in pro})ortien to children G to 21, provided the schools: 
had been kept open for three months;^ he was to visit the schools; 
distribute blanks; and make • reports. In case he failed .to make 
reporU he. was to be^ fined. 

In each school district a board of three public-school trustees was 
to be elected, in who^ hands, when or^ani/.ed, was placed the direct 
management of the schools and the granting of teaching certificates. 
They were to take the schopl census every year; were to piovide and 
furnish schoolhouscs : and when Territorial and county money was 
not sufficient to keep the schools open ‘‘ for at least three jnonths in 
each year” they might levy a di.strict tax sufficient to make up the 
' shortage; by a two-thirds vote also the district might levy a further 
* tax to extend the term l>eyond thn'c months and to erect schoolhouscs. 
Xew school districts might be set oil on petition of 10 families. 
A uniform serie;? of. textl)ook.s wa.s adopted, and indigent pupils 
might be supplied, but the hooks were not ot.lierwise furnished free. 
The subjects taught in the schools covered spelling, reading, .gram- 
mar, arithmetic, geography, physiology. ‘‘ and such other studies as 
may be by said board deemed neces.-ary.f 

This law furnished the Territory for the first 'time a complete 
system — a Territorial, center in the Territorial board and snper- 
ifetendent; county organization and supervision; district or local 
supervision, with a tax levied by each of the three divisions and . 
all contributing to the support o? the system. Its vital weakness . 
was that all the supervision was to be done by ex officios, who, en- 
gaged-in other line..'^ of administrative work, had often little time 
and possibly less inclination to sec the duties of school administration 
carried out The acme of this folly is seen in the si»ction . whidi 
ordered the probate judges to make certain school reports and fined 
them for failure, but did not pay them for perfornnince.* . 

Uflfcer date of November Ik (tJie law was pas.scd Feb. 18, 
1871), Gov. Sufford writes to the United Stnt(^ Bureau of Education 
. that '‘every effort has been made to place a free school system in 
operation wfth as .little expense as possible. It ife now’ confidently 
expected that by January 1, 1872, a free school will be established 

*The W.ookjy Miner (Pregcott) complains In its ipsues of Nov. 25 and Dec, 2, 1871, 

^ that the Bchool law was defective. It said the school .system, when once under way. 
might go on ihdeflnitely. but> there was na way to start it, for the law provided that 
no. school shopld have anys.puhltc moneipunless it bad had a school for. three months in 
the prcTlona year., or b^orc the' first. distribution.-'' The frustees'i^ust conduct the' school . 
for three -months at their own- expense or ignore, sec. 33 of the law. It urged that it' 

^ would be duly by utmost and tmm.ediat^ attentiM that, they cou.ld hope to establish a 
> by ■t'hey rtem*to-.have .n^ to^ibe si on, , however ^ for' on. 

Jan; '2 thc/Jdiner annoiiAcesTha^^ the board, wah^; to Mease a hul^ and open- ii-s^odl 
aa'aWn aa-the:texthooits orde|e<l from' 8a n pranois^ arrived’. ' * 
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in eve^- school district of the Territory.”* At this time also Gov 
furtl>er urged that Congress allow the Territory to sell some 

‘ I Stal when it beeame 

Later Gov Safford gave some further account of the workings of 
the act of 1S71.> He then said : «rmngs or 

As as the legislature [oM871] adjourned every part of the Terrltorv 

Tn Jn estal)llshlng schools under the law whl^ 

constituted the governor ex officio superintendent, were everywhere md? 5 

n^r tefdterT rirh^t ‘’b'"'''’ “>« P«>P'e- We had no books 

or teacliers, all had to be procured In the older States. In the course of the 

following year, several schools were in successful operation. 

In his report for 1S72 he grew entliusiastic : • 

A free school has been put in operation during the present vear In ever* 

Tr tSlI “uraber of children, ‘and has be^ 

or will be n all cases continued three months. In most of the dlstrlcU six 
months and In some nil, e months. The board of supervisors shouliTL com- 
^l ed to lej a uniform tax for school purpo.ses In every oounty. The tru“ ' 

Is too sacred, to leave to the discretion of three men.. Before the free-scbool 
sy ten, was Inaugurated. In this Territory many doubtetl Its practicabi and 

nlenJT but now all. with one acconi are 

. pleased wlth.J^nq l think but little difficulty will be mefin contln^mg and 
pcrf^t ng thl^stem. The larger p.nrt of the children are of 
and but few of tliem ear speak tlie Knjjllsli language. They have been tnueht 
altogether In Kugllsh, and' their progre8,s has beep all that could. be deslr^.* 

It may be of interest to sunfininrize at this point what Prot 
McCrea has to say on the ro.sults of tliis law. His opinion is of the 

Tr b 1“ movement of 

^_^ wiuch he wrote. ua 

In? ^.oubtjess correct, the school ' 

law of 18(1 was the basic law of the subsequent Territofial educa- 

whth clearness the steps 

. which followed looking to the organization of schools: 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the assembly the governor fSaffordl 
entered upon a wonderful educational .crusade. . Notwithstanding the' Inade- 
. travel, t he ^c^j^atteml population, and the hostile. Apaches, 

plm% County ‘ 

Yuma County- |»8 I685..2S 

Maricopa County It m '" " - " 




tuvapAl 
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* * 

every part of the Territory was visits, and every effort was made to en- 
courage the people to organize public schools under the new law. A desir^for 
schools began to appear among th^ people, and me "idile leadership of 

this masterful man the good work was at last begun. There wwe no teachers 
and no school books, except the few brought in by the governor some monthh 
before. All had to be procured in the older States.* In his labors he was ably 
seconded by the probate judges of the respective counties whom he had named 
to assist him In this iniiwrtant work. " 

. As Gov. Salford pointy out, when the legislature of 1873 as- 
sembled. the school sentinient had grown so strong that members 
came generally fully instructed to .strengthen the system to the ex- 
tent of their power. But, the other hiind. McCrca has shown in 
his study that, while the legislature was willing to do a great deal 
for the schools, they wanted to do it in thejr own w<iv and had not vet 
learned that the governor knew the needs of the schools far better 
than they could •know them.^ 

It was clearly the purpose of the governor to see to it that no fail- 
ure could be rightly charged to him. In his message to the legis- 
latpre, in 1873, .he says: 


It l8 a source of pride and siitisfartion to me. with all the obstacles, that so 
good a commencement Ims been made. Ifroe schools have been taught, during 
the past year. In every school district in the Territory for at least three montlis. 
The advancement by the pupils has heeu extraordinary, and the sentiment of 
the people has become InterestiHl an<| .cem<‘ntod into a determination to 
almost any sacrifices to e<lutyite the rising'goneration. No officer InterestedVMth 
putting the school law into oiH'rntion has yet r^KX^ived any comix»n.sntIoji for 
his services; so that .every dollar raised for school purpo.'ios^has been gppUed 
to furnishing schoolrooms, the, purchnse of books, and payment of teachers. In 
many irwtanegs the establl.shment of schools was dohiyed for the want of books 
and teachers; and the entire lack of schoolhouses has been a serious 

embarrassment ^ 


Since there remained a surplus of more than $'t7,000 in" the Ter- 
ritorial treasury aftei^ paying all debts, the governor suggested that 
$5,000 be divided nihong the counties, fot* the erection and improve- 
ment of schoolhousc.*^, provided that the districts raised twice the 
sum for the same purpose. This wise proposal was rejected. He 
suggested also that $5,000 be transferred from the general, to the ' ^ 
sck^l iund to be distributed to the counti^ under the law. This sum 
waiso appropriated, but was ordered to be divided ^equally ampng 
the counties,* as was a fuhther sum of $1,500 w hich was appropriated 
for the %nefit of the public schools,” * except that th.e share assigned 



‘ iTiipfl, BUkpmtn ' A Co., of -New York, donated ;jn • 1872 several thousand^ school 
ibooks-to .tbe -Territory,>wblle, A.^^L. Bancroft^A C.o. soured' the*, contract to fnmlih 
ichookbrolta bpto 1879.:^.8^ T^cs^n FubUc School Beport». 1893-9 Vp* 90. . ^ 
'y>riMOir Report, p. 87. ^ 
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by this act^to Pima County was ordered to be paid to the Sisters of 
St. Joseph in TutsonJ 

The school liiw.of 1871 had provided .that the county school tax 
should be “ not to exceed ” .lO cents on the, luindrcd, but experience led 
Gov. Sallord in 1873 to recommend a uniform tax- rate in all the 
counties for school purposes. He then inaugurated also the move- 
nicjit looking toward compulsory attendance. -The legislature of 
1874, for its part, while dping some things that were of^scrvice/did 
othei's that, wore reactionan-. With the new and excellent provisions 
for a Territorial scIkk)! tax of 2o cents on each $100 of valuation and 
a uniform county schopl tax of the same amount.’ was linked the 
repeal of all section.s of the law apportioning school money accord- 
ing to attendance, and thu.s the one.powerful incentive for building 
Up attondaijcc was removed.* 

The county probate judges as ex oflicio countv school superin- 
tendents were also relieved from the requirement to visit the schools, 
but the $100 given under the act of 1871 for expenses was retained as 
salary.* Of this phase of educational development McCrea remarks: ‘ 

WltUtlii.s niiicmlMienl li.'jrins the n»;itnlton*of Itie proli.ate Jmlj.-e.s to secure 
leRlsIatlon to increase ttieir enmlunieiit.s for work n.s .s(fliooI superintendents 
without Incif^nstng ttieir duties to rfn.v correspondintr extent. These oftleeVs 
were njjio most unwi.seiy given the mithorlt.v to select textbooks for their 
resfW*!Jivo t*onntlos,* 

Gov. Safford .says tliat the. schools -flourished from 1873 to 1875 
“.to the entire satisfaction of all interested.” Stali.stics in somewhat 
detailed form arc given by him in his reports to the Commissioner of 
hlducatijon, and they show for the most i>art a steady dtnelopment 
and a growth that promised well for the future. It was Idieved 
. that there would he.n'vcniie enough to maintain free schools in each 
of the dist-rict.s for .six months in the year, and under date of August 

provided tliat thU gmnt was to be mndc In ca»e that “Territorial warrant 
No. 383 drawn on |h.. 17, b day of Orlohi.r. ,,s73. for »300, favor 6f .ha 

Mirrandercd and Tancelod withoiil poyfflant." Soc uria 
of 1873, PI'- 2o, 20. An act of Kcb. 18, 1871, had appropriated $300 to the Slaton 

nittlntttlnlng a school for the education of youn* ■ 
adlea In tho town of lureou, ,o c.ieblc them to pay for ,hc school hook, now In na* 
in Bald Whool. The appropriation under the act of 1871 had not been paid by the 

t>>« made .by the law of 1873 to char*« this gift up to the 
school fund of 1 Ima County, but It aimln failed, for the act of 1876 (Sess. Law. 187R 
p. 91^ ordered that If.bo paid out of the general fund. ■ ‘ * , *- *. 

.■ Sena. La wh. 1878. pp. O^-Ca^ area. 1 and 2.' . . 

« 18. PP.:,C6. 66, Sc* alw McCrca In Sapcrlnlenaenfi 

Beport,. 1008, p. 87. Glrla ««tti to have been admitted to .the Tncion achoola now fot 


' first Ume. Bee McCrea/dp. clt, p, 89, , ■ 
Be«t,,Lawa» l878;:parV;ii^^^ 7 .-r v 

• AaUpna Report for 88. * V V-* , 
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30, 1873, he wr^te that arrangements hajf been made to open a free 
school in every district in the fellowmg . October. He hrged the 
necessity of keeping all religious instruction out of the schools and 
concluded by saying: , . 

After four years’ Incessant labor I have succeefied In obtaining means, books, 
and teticiiers for exceiient schools, so that every child within the Territory may 
obtain an education. Wliile I remain In office our free schools will be kept 
open, and I shall endeavor at the next session of the legislature to make educa- 
tlon compulsory. 

Again he says : 

\\ithout bouks, t>dux>l houses, or teachers to commence with, In less than t\\’o 
ye^i^^be fret'-school system has been fairly and successfully put in operation 
.tlirouPiout the Territory. 

McCrea has given some additional information on the difficulties 
encountered which is worthy of quotation here:^ 

In the various coniiri unicat ions made by Go^SafTord to Uie Commissioner of 
.Education during ]873 we Jearn something of the difflculties under wlilch he 
^ labored, the patienw and persistence he displayed, and the wonderful success 
which began to reward his efforts. The work undertaken was enough to 
^ daunt iinyoneiiot possesse<l of a heroic soul. The Territorial census of 1872 
showed a ‘population of but 10,743, and these were scattered over a rough and 
barren country about as large as New York and all New England. Most of 
the pet>ple s^.ke an alien language to whidi they were much attached. There ^ 
were few opportunities for prciUnble employment. Supplies ;nust be brought 
a thousand miles frOiiT California and were very costly. The effort to subdue 
a wilderness such as they lived in was enough for any people, without being 
subjecte^to the bim>arity of the unspeakable Apaches. With so many varied . 
duties pressing upon him, it i.s remarkable that the governor could find time to 
devote to educational Improvement, and yet he became faniilinr wltli hll the 
details of the work. 

I^ortunately there is ii contemporary witness who has given his 
testimony to the s;u’ne effect. • John Wasson, surveyor general, said 

in his newspaper, the Arizona Citizen, on May 14 , 1874 : ' 

Less than two years ago the free-school system was stnr£e<t In . Arizona/ with- 
out schoolhouses, books, or teachers. It seemed a forlorn hope for the poor 
Apache-ridden t^ple to provide for the educatipn of the clUIdren under such 
adverse conditions, but the same undaunted spirit; that, had faced death and 
torture through a long series of years said. ** We must either have schoohi or 
. more. Jails, at\d we prefer the former and the resiilt'shdws that people can 
' do If they will.. Yuma shas a . good schoolhouse,^ neatly iurnished, and one 
^ will sooD be erect^tat Ehrenberg. \Ve arc a^uried that' Mohave County will ^ 
schboiWuses as fast ns/requir^ The people or Prescott are now con- 
will be a credit to/the .town ahd XerVltory, A 


tuai >viii ue u creaii loj me town ahd XerVltory, A 
below; Phoenix/ in Marlc^ County/^ poW‘ 

are -.aimdy have the/ ne^ 

^ aubaCTiptIbnaX to .hu t M oneTiwor t hV vtif ; t h a t • pn f <&pnTd a i n « o w 


v«>reaay nave- me/ neces- 

’^wy- fu^Jwtpy'onA.to.hultd onA;^ofthj;5pf;^that entenprislng ind'^ 
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for (he purpose. The peoph? of Tucson are detenplned not to be outdone by 
the r youiig neighbors, and are now making arrangements, to build u house 
with sudKlent capacity t<5 accommodate 200 pupils, and we trust that the San- 
^ird [Safford?) and San Petlro settlements will not bo liehind in the good work 
Put the most encouraging feature of ail Is that our late legislature ipade pro^ 

\ Won for suffidont school revenue to keep free schools In operation In every 
• ^>rrltory for from sis to nine months during each year 

W 1th these nilvantages the poorest childVcn of the "Sgrritory are provided with 
ample opportunitie.s for an education,^ if m after years tlicy do not make 
u-seful men and women. It will be their own and not the fault of the Territory. 

( ontinuing his remaik.s in this connection, Mr. M’asson savs 
further: t ^ 

it lint right tlmt credit should he awarde,! to the nmn whose per- 
s stout cffoit.s. huve brought about the present Interest In edneatiou • • « 

r aid liiter opinion on tlie school work- of 

OoV. haffonl. ■ It seems that with liim tlie schools became almost a 
religion, for the unjtnow,. writer on the history of the public schools 
in lSe)4 credits him with using as a school motto: 

The school (Irsi, tl«> diiircli si'cond ; no person can well understand and fulfill ' 
ins obligations to God atid to country without oduciition.* • •• 

II. TIIK SITtTATlOX IN 1S75. 

Gov. .‘^affonrs message to the legislature in 1875 was intended to 
ndyance still fiiilber the program alretuly entered on nnd\vas couched 
in mucli the same .noble and -inspiring terms; 

Under the present school law the frecschool system hn., l«^n made a 8Ucc«», * 

‘ "'1‘lfli every child In tills Territory can obtain 

thc^udiments of an educ^^^^^^^^ I'ut a tritling sum is paid to ollUers for. their '* 

scr lies, and nearly the entire revcmics arc npi.Uwl .to the nmintenanco of 
.scliools. Great care should I,,, taken to preserve the same economy fiow prac- 
tical In the d sbursement of this fund, and radical changes In n law tllat has ' 
w-orked well should always be avoided. It Is a subject of pride to every citizen 
that tt th all the dlllicultlos^sso have’ rticountcred-amid poverty, death, and 
desolation occasioned by our savage foes-tho people, with groat unanlmltv 
.have provldecl the necessary means to educate the rising generation, and uptiu 
no other subject are they so thorouBhly united. * 

The Icgislriture of 1875 nnide an oxten.sivc Tie vision of the school '• 
net, but without changing its general essentials. The rate of Terris, 
(orial school taxation .was. now fi.xed, at 15 cents per huridred as ' 
^aii\i3t;10 cents in, the 9<it of 18.71 a.nd,. 25: cents in the act of 1873 
.The 9 oynty sc^^l t^X was fixed ^t 35Jcph^ qn^thc hundred 
-.\V;..':-,Pi:«.n.te;in,1871;,,an053€nts-ih71873r>Iii^^^^ 

•' ^ - -V . V . — ‘ — * ■ “ — , --- 
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intoruJents was coiitimiecl at $100 per year. The |jiw of 1875 pro- 
^ idod arlso (hat a county hoaiJ, of wliicli the county aiiporintendent 
was to be tlio <-liainnan. bo appointed for tlio pui])ose of examining 
applicants and granting cei‘tifi(‘atcs of qualification to teachers*’ 
covering spidling. reading, grammar, nritlunotic. geography, pliysi-^ 
ology. and such other studios ns may be "by said board deemed 
necessaiy.” ^ 

riuJer the recommendations of Gov. Satlord t1ie first compulsory 
school net Was ])a>s(‘d in 1875.- Tt was. howevei-, a mild one. It 
required chihlren between 8 and 14 to attend a public sc1hk)1 for 
at least It) weeks in each sch(>oI year, hnt tbero weia' num<*rous ex- 
emptions. 'rin*v nnght be taught in private s(‘h<>ols or at home, and 
were released from the obligation to attend if they lived more (han 
[ 2 miles from the sch-oollumsc. As a matter of fact, the children 

I were generally as willing to attend school as the peo])le were to fur- 
i . nish sehoolljouse^s. It \va> somelime,s even impossible to cnf:>rce the 
I act because of the lacdc of ac(;ommoda1 ions. 

The mo>t sucr(*''sful years of this |)(*rio(l. the tinu' wlum the sclnxds 
k reached their high-water iniirlr. was in 1875 and ISTU^^ 

I The actual acconiplishmcnts of the schools during tliat time, as 

, reported hy (ioV. Salford, sfiow that there were 2,508 children of 

j schdol age in tlie first of these years and 2,055 in the second. The 
oniX)Ilimy\t was 508 and 1.213, respectively. Mon still predominated 
as teachers.. and in 1870 received on an average $110 per month of 
28 days: for the same period women aveiage<l $00. In 1875 the State 
tax produced $4.t>00. the hx'al tax $0,232, and other funds $14,837. 
inakitig a lotabof $28,700; in 1S75-T0 the total was $31,440. In 
14^5 the total ex|u*nscs were $24,152; in 1870, $28,7'44. l)pc selioul- 
house was ere<*tcd in Prescott, costing $17,339.30; one was built in 
Tucson out of private contributions costing $9,T81.!)G, It Was 
thouglit — 


that very nearly 50 \\or cent of the clUldn'ii in the M'errltory can now reiuj nn<l 
write. Kvery Oistriel ki wlUcIi tli<M*e are snflirlent ehihlrou Is supplied with 
n f r<H' school. Many whoolhoiisos iinvo been erisMed llmt. wnulO do credit 

to the older States. Considorlnu'^ tlio short tinu* sohoots hnv<? beiMi estiihlislied 
nnd the many ohstm les they Imvp had to overcome, the situation, it is thought, 
is very encou raging.* f 

Vhe reJntions of chiirch niul state had not ^t-boen definitely set-, 
tledr howenor. So earnest was Gov. Snfford in, his effort lo main- 


‘v t Seas. Laws, 1S75. pp- XiUOO. 

•§og« La Wrf, 1875. pp. 40-42, 

•8oc Tepocta of Gov, Sallord to the Alnitcd ^tatra Coitioilanloner of Kduchtlon np.d 
ftrlatcd in Iil>i reporl-«i m follows: 1K70» p# ^18; l87iL p.-STT; :i872, pp 3B5-3fla* 
I8t3. pp, 42rM28; im, pp. 4Cl«-4nS'^ 1875^ p^). 4C7-40Q ; 187^. p0. i3l--4:i3 ; 48^^! 
W 5Ch® ,^onimls«h)!ic> or Ed(a*nilon gi^oa as mnulffjrfqf .1874-^^^^ nnd, 

^ 1875-70, jheni .n« of/4^fWftrje to J)fiw»niheri 1876. 

4 fit'll, ih. tT_ nmttinia Ai tu9.rt /tv— o. : »■.. inj. 


<Ri*ph tJ, S. Coimnla. df <187<V, pp Sec alfto.UoV; SaSord's an 

f^^poru o& the Hcboola for 1875 and 1870 iTuctfun, 18(7). A 
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tain their separation that lie even proposed that the ikw of exemp ' 
t.ons he ehanfred and that chiircli property, e.xcopt sucl as n-as i«ed 
for schools and hospitals, be subject to ta.xation.’ I ^ 
The setting in which Gov. Safford found .himself s^Tti^t his 
oxhoHation afrainst s(‘clarian inflncnlo was not out of phico The 
lerntory ha.l celelirale.l its entrance on re.sponsil,ilitv hv .dvin- 
pidilic funds to a,churcli institution, and in 187r. an effort to divide 
the public funds m the same ipanner had bwn defeated, not without 
effort. Says McCreaV 

In roKar.1 lo the Mn:il settlement of the question we have this statement of 
the Roverno^; -At this session ,lS7r.) „„ attempt was nmOo.to ,livi,le the 
s. hool funtl for tlie benefit of ,s,.etnrlan sc1„h.Is. Tl,e measure, though nv.lemlv 
support^ by the chief Justice of the Territory (Jnclw K. F. Pnnne). was 
defeated by a arRe majority in tl,e loRlsIature” * Of this slruRRle, frauRht 
with so much of Rood or III for the future of u,o solfools. not a word Is nvonmd 
In the jmirnals of the asseml.I.v that settle, I It. Happily f„r Arl)!,>tm, It was 
sett o<i riRht. thouRh that Territory tliCn and there i>art,',l from N'ew Mexico lij 
oflucutlonal p<'llcy. 

Gov. Safford resigned his office in April, IS, ., „n acoomit of ill 
health, and ceased lo he suiierintcndcnt of ptihlie schools. But to 
this interest he was true to the end. To the legislature of 1S77 he 
said, in review of the jiast and in exhortation for tlie future: 

Tl,e edu.-atlon of tl,e risliiR Ronerntlon has kept steml.v pace with iho Increas.. 

lllileMej . 01(1 from the |>resem ellTRene.v and prosperii.v ,,f i|,e s, liooi svstcni -i 

I", mm confidentlv' Iw ex- ' 

_ ^cUHl. This larpo merense of revenue Ims been foun.l necessary to supply 

the cotistnm domaml for now schools, the number of tluw Iiavl.m InereaU 
from n ns rep..rl.sl two jojirs nRo, to 10. It Is believed that the reveime'Veferrml 
to will bo7,mnd smilclent to innimain (he school system an,! provide for the 
cotistantly In, Teasing ,|,.man,ls u,v,.n It. .\fter wnt,-hinR enrofullv the pr.^sent 

meTs /r' i"'' ^ '» 

mee s the r.v,nlremems ns .well as any law that can he devistnl. .ScIuhiI laws 

of nil otliors, shouNl bo rlumpod ns soldom ns possible. * 

Then follows an e.xhortation to gnard the school as a “siici-ed 

trust and to keep it “ free from stictarinn or political iiiQuences” 
for— . ^ ’ 

to surrender this s.vsten, and .rleld to a division of the set,. sd fund upon .s.v- 
tartan grounds could oiily result In t he dostrnction of the Reiiernl plnii for the • 

< Jours. Ninth tx'gislatlvt Asscuihly, 1877, p. ^ " 

* MoCren, in I^np’s Report f(jr 1007-8. pp. ori-0«. 

* Judge Dunne's address was entitled: “Our Pnhitr> 

They Not 7** It was delivered ta the hall of the I rer Or Are'* 

«UnpOWry-.ttrnd»nc.^l.w. n iL. 'l“ 

ri*bt of IndlTtdusI liberty. .hli »r*uni?nt« j,a tM 

I. i ■ T nt r f "i Al-KiS 
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, education of the masses, and would lead, as it' always has wher^er tried, to 
the education of the few and the Ijmorance of the mafly,* 

The legislature of 1877 was mindful of the governor’s injunction 
against too much legislative tinkering; only a single school law wa- 
passed this session, and it provided for <i. school census once in two 
years and required the district trustees to make full reports. The 
school year Avas now to begin on December 16; 5 days were made a 
week and 20 days a month, and no school might receive any l)oncfits 
under the act unless its teachers had been “duly examined, appToved, 

■ and employed by legal authority.'’* ’ 

But the. heyday of the schools had passed for a time; the guiding • 
hand was being removed. Gov. Safl’ord was succeeded by Gov. ,Tohn 
T. Hdyt, 'who was compiling a code for the Torritor\' and had other 
mtere-sts, and the schools soon showed the ill olfects. In 1876-77 Gov. 
Hoyt could report only 003 pupil? in school, as against 1,213 for the 
preAdous year, with an average' altendaiice of 580 against 000. .The. 

■ schools had increased from. 21 to 28, the teachers from 21 to' 31, the 
length of term to 190 days, but the pay of men teachers had fallen 
from $110 to $100 and that of women from $90 to $50. This was in 
keeping with income and expenditure; the former had decreased 
from $31,449 to $20,708; the latter from $i^8,744 to $18,407.* 

m. mo^iirss up. to isto— iieoinnings in the cities. 

The year 1877^niay be counted as something of an era in Arizona. 
^Gov. Safford left the Territory- in a prosperous condition. The* 
‘Indians had in the main been pacified, although outbreaks occurred 
after t^is date; the railroad was coining in from the west; many 
rich mines were being discovered, and prospectoi^ were swarming 
into the Territory; since there was safety from the Indians, slock- 
men were bringing in’ herds of cattle and sheep to graze on fresh 
pastures, and the export and import trade was growing rapidly. 
The section north of the pila received the bulk of this immigra- 
tion, and this change in the balance of pcjwer w as signalized by the 
removal of the capital from Tucson back to Piw.ott, At this date 
kiexicMm representation in* the as^nibly practically ceased. In mat- 
ters of education also a change was coming ; on the one hand, a re- 
action had set in, but this was not clearly apparent till the guiding ‘ 
“ spirit of G<JV. Safford was removed; on the btl^r hand, the larger 
“^^^pols, like 4hat at Prescott which had: hitherto paid- all its ex, 
it .went, no\y. discounted the future by filing ^onds to.mcet." 




Having summarized statistically the educational progress made 
throughout the Territory under the administration of Gov. Safford 
up to his resignation in 1877, it may be of interest to say a word on 
the particular centers in which school work was tlie\j, bes‘ develop'd. 

^ giving some notice also of the leading teachers, for whatever there 
was of local, as well as of Territorial school growth, was due in the 
main to the enthusia-sin of Gov. Safford. 

It appears that the first general survey of the school facilities of 
"as made in 1S74. In that rear there, was issued, 
-under the direction of the legislature, a brief history and summary 
of “ 1 he Territory of Arizona,,” compiled hy Gov.' Salford.' That 
pamphlet shows the school development of each town, and indicates ‘ 
further that the public school onterwl upon a field entirely unoccupied 
by private enterprise : 

PKocnix. A good schoolhouse has been erected here, and a most , 
excellent free^ school is now being taught and is attended bv about 
40 pupils. Six miles below, smother .school disti-ict h;^ been or- 
ganized and a schoolhouse erected. A free school has iXn open iii 
this district four months during the year. 

Florence.— 'Xha inhabitants have just coinpleted a' ‘good school- 
house, and a free .school is now open, which is attended by about^O 
pupils. * \ ^ ^ 

CerbtU.—A fr^ school has been open in ' thy place during six 
months of the year. f * 

Tucson.— Thtro. are two public free schools In successful operation 
in charge of able and .experienced ■ teachers. The, daily average 
attendance is about 75,' and the number is coiistaiitly inoro<»sing. 

Prescott. — A good public free school is now in operation in charge* 
of a molt excellent teacher; the daily average attendance is about 40. 
and a good schoolhouse has been erected at a cost of $2,000. 

Arisona City. A good schoolhouse has been erected and a free 
public school in charge of an experienced teacher ishow being taught. 

The number of children requires another teacher, and one has already ' 
been engaged. * 

A free .school has been open in this place three months * 
during the present year, and it jg anticipated tlmt it will be kept 
■ open at least six months during ike year to come. McCrea says 
that this school wiis opened In 1872 by Miss Mary E. Ppst, of Yuma; 

In 1879 Opl Hodge made a record of all the schools of the Terri- 
'tory. There Were thqn. piablio schools at Yumk and Ehrenberg^ Min- 
wal Park, Cerbat, Prgseott, Wyilamson Valley, Verde, Walnut 
Cteek, WMnut Grove. ClfmO Valiev. Kirkland 






San INmIi-o), Safford, and a few other points. Tlier^ Avcro Catholic 
ischools at Yuma and Tucson, and Indian schools liad been estab- 
lislied by the Kedoral Govcnuncnt nl San (’arlos and Saeaton.* * 

The opening of llie public schools in tlie various towns in the . 
Territory, accortiin^ to Mc(’rea, Mc('lintork, and (he school reports 
on wliich these later writers are based, may be summarized briefly 
for <*onvehience.^ 

Apparently the oldest schools in (he ''rerritoi-y. IkiIIi in (he laaKer 
of actual age and in tlial of prac(ical rontiniii( y, are those of Tucson. 

McCrea says 

Under the law of or, ns some olMini, h.v jirivaie >iil>sorii)!ion, ?i public 
school was oponoil nt Tiux'u, prolmbly Hh» lirr?t iti the 'I'orritory, in the spriiiu 
of 18G1), by Augustus lU'iolUa* 'flu* m-IumU tonn lasted six niontbs, fur two of 
which Mr. Hriohtn never re«-oivn| an\ pay. mid ."lo M^'xlcan hoys were enrolled. 
The' sehool room was ‘jr> by -bi iVri. wiili a dirt riM»i’ and a dirt door tiud no 
furnUuro exce{d a few rudely const nuiod lu'mlies. Tlie toucher n>uml It 
(linicnU to sriioolbooks. Tlioiv wero no irmu'ciipliirs in ttie school, and *. 

the pupUs reiied solely on the tea<ber for a kniovledL'i? of.ttu* earth beyond 
v^»hat they could see of it. Mr. Ilrirlita was a man of ciiaract(*r nnd ufiilily tiiul 
of prondiu'iico a.s ti clerk in the lei:islaiiv»* . assunddy, l.iotli before 'and afler 
his oxiiorienre as a scluuil master in llu* 

Apparently the ne.xt school in Tii^cson \vas llint of John Spring, 
whicli wsis, opened early in March, KsTl. Of this school McCron 
remarks: 

The term conilnnetl for I.') months, and IHS hoys wore em-idlod. most of whom 
were Mexicans. Tim nttoiulanoo for the tcini was exeollont, Coaching: *18 i^or 
cent of the enrollment. > 

Pow of tlie pupils know any Knudish, at>«l the teju.('er lind to pro over tholr^.' 
lessojis with tliem In .‘^panlsli l^efon* trylii.r to ti'tich them in Knpllsh. A few*^ 
of the older pupils had ntrcmied s(diool for !»rier periods In Mexico or had 
recciviMl a Httloprlvaie instruet)»>n. The mdln' 1U8 setnii to Imve been present 
by the tliird day. How one teacher could hmulle so many can be expIaiiVoi) 
only by their kitnwte^t’ivilciiess rd nature, tlieir prcticral wnii?j;;m'ss to ob^‘. and 
the constant support of the teacher’s authority by (lie imrents. 

The school faeilitlc.M wcj^ of the tnost prlijdllvc eUnraoiA The schoolroom .^ 
w'ns a lonp.ntlohc .strnctnrAwlUi dirt roof and dirt i1oor nnd hotnomnde benches 
and de.sks in one* pieee^ notable in no wa:f exhept for solidity and liability to 
shed spUnteiti. ^ 

It took mucli tact and |Hrrsisicm*e on the’part of the teacher to break up 
truancy and keep tardiim.ss within bunnds nnd to induce pupils to “put Iti their 
appearance wiisIUhI, combed, and bruslied.” Tlie [troecss was acoeleratCHl by 
reporting trim hcy to all parents and by the tenclu^i^ taking j^bme oC the negli- 
gent boys to the sohotfl well and as.slsftlhg thexn jn Uieir morning aldullons. 

Gov, gafford sho\\*0d hl« in^rest ln this eduOntlottlll expert mejittn ^Is capital 
|n He tireschted4he. It^iooV^th two .dtoo Olleodocf’s Gtamr 

^ars. Whlt^h Avefe wr^* usefal the lnoi^|||ance<| <lnas, Mtj# Spring ditO? 
not fail lio ipriy 4 hearty trlbufe to i 15 e:.innti \vh?^^|de the sch^l pOsstb^^ 5® 

* MctUnltH^f^nmos H. rHUtory of Mrteoiv*. il(^ \ > 

• 8e« MpCniItock^^ftln^l !^ oi Ariiena ;I,Ir 400, 867^ 50p f McCrea, permit 

and aupertntend^a report t4r isOl, / . ' . 
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says: ** In conclusion I icnvo to say that, nil my hard work was made lighter 
ami nil my efforts were made more effioient by the constant kind help and 
^ advice of Gov. A. P. K. SafTorci, tvhose memory this and all future generations 
should forever revere as ‘Father of Our Public School.^.”* * 


The next heard of.tho Tucson schools was in the summer of 1872, 
when a girls' school, which later b/'caine a part of the public-school 
^ system, was opened by Mrs. L, C, Hushes, wife of the probate judge 
of Pima County, who later became governor of the Territory. On 
February 4. 1873. this schohl received an official visit from the legis- 
lafiiro, and during that year Gov. SafTord.' swii^ that the schools had 
been carried on at irregular periods and by person? who had other 
vocations than teaching, ami seeing, according to McCrea-— 

the pront T^d of trnirwl and o\|)oricnco<l t teachers and of continuity of. effort, 
dotennlnedrto Rociirc such teachers for the schools of Tucson. If possible, and 
then to see that the schools were carried on for a fixed term each year. 
Through Surveyor Getiornl VVnsson he pot liit(i conmninlcatlon with Miss Maria 
\\aketlelcl, n teacher In the s<*hools of Stockton. Cnl,, and was able to persuade 
her and a cornpunlnn. Miss Harriet Holton, to attempt the trip to the new land 
of promise. I have been able to secure au account both of their Journey and 
their reception at TucsOii from the dauglitcf of Mrs. E. Fish, formerly 
M!.«?s Wakefield, which account Is approved by her mother ahd Is given herewith: 
“In 1873 my mother wus teaching In the public schools of Stockton, Oal„ 
when she received n letter from Gov. Safford asking her to come to Tucson! 
bringing n competent i>rlmnry teacher with hei', to open the public school! 
Tills letter al.so fUlvlso<l thorn to start iinmodintoly. as the Apaches were then 
In the eastern part of the^Torritovv and travel was comparatively safe. Accord- 
ingly, on October 20. they left Siorluon for San Fram lsci>. wliero they took a 
steamer for San Diego. From tkere. after five days and nlghfs of continuous 
stag? riding, the longest stoi> helngv i»o minutes to chnngo horses and partake of 
the wretched food^provldctl at the stations, they arrived In Tucson. Few can 
realize Iho terrors of .sii>h a Journey, witfi the bright moonlight transforming 
every gidnt cactus Inhvan armed Apache and every clump of bru.sh Into an 
ambush. Knch driver contrilmted n new |ot of stories bf the horrible deeds of 
the Indians, pointing out here' and there along the wny where this freight.tral*. 
WSXH capturecl .and the men munlerod, and that stage taken, and that family 
ma.ssacreil, keeping those two terror-stricken women constantly, by day and 
^ night, on the lookout for Apaches. The^ did not then know that. Apaches do 
dot attack by night. 


“Thc^ goml people of Tm>son had arranged two very comfortable, rooms for 
them. Gov. Salford and his goo<l friend, Stirveyor Oeneral Wasson, left nothing 
undone to assist in (he dllllcult task of establishing a public school. The 
priests were hitter In their denuncintlons, rtnd wdre formUlnhle antagonists, 
even going so fpf ns-to threaten parents If they Allowed thejr children to attend 
the public school. Oov. Safford was generous ;tl most beyonli his sala^ In giving 
books and cloUies Jo ixeedy children to etnble them to mfend school. - Above all, 
^ the one great d^lre of Gov. Satrord’s heart was thg welfai?e ^ the pjobllc 
school.’* ♦ f 


ilrSSpItln 
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The success of the schools iluring tills perioa was marked. One teacher hnd 
charge of'the boys, the other of the girls, In separate rcfoins. There was an 
a vet-age nttejadance of 50 boys and 2r> girls. Nor did those teaclicrs lose their 
interest In oilncation when they left the schoolrooni, for not long nfterj|e find ’ 
dfcAif them a leader In a successful effort to s\ipply the town with a miicli- 
needed schoof building, and we may l>e sure tlie other heartily seconded her 
efforts. 

' * ■ ' * • * • . I 

This effort grew directly out of.thc^'stm'ggle in 1875 over the ques- 
tion of State support of sectarian schools. After tliis question had 
been definitely settled the need for better school facilities was nuf-CN 
keenly realized. Tlie effort. to secure a better public-school building 
in Tucson has been graphically told by McCrea : ' 

Nothing was more characteristic of thin nsscmhly JJ8751 than the following » 
resolution, ogered by Hon. S. U. Oc Ix>ng. of- Tucson, and ‘ readily adopted by 
, the council of. January 15. 1875f*“ liiHolved, That Hie use of this imli Is hereby 
ottered to the ladles of Tucson who propose giving a snclnl party on Tlnirsduy 
evening next. 21st Instant, tor the purpose of •raising funds to l>e appropriated to ' 
the buU^Ing of a public schoolhouse.” The party was duly given and was so® - 
well nmnagedjiy the la'dies In charge, Mrs. I/ord and Mrs. Fish , that .$1,300 
was realized from It, A second dancing i>nrty.netre<l $1,100. nnjl a third $1,000. . 

It Is said tbat.at one df the pnrtles'glven a cake was sold and resold until the 
proceeds from the sale reached moreXtlmn* $200. .This^noney was turned over 
to the school board, ^omi>oso<I of Kstevan Orlion. U. N. ' Leatherwood. and 
Samuel Hiiglies. Mr. Ochoa either donated, or sold at a nominal figure, the 
lot needed. The lumber used in the groat porch- In front wag donated by the 
Army officers at Fort Grant and was hauled free of charge Jiy the teams of 
Tully and Ochoa iftofe than 100 miles. At last fho Ckingre.ss Street building, 
an adobe structure of three rooms, was completed at a cost of $0,782 and was 
for a brief time the best school Imlldlng^n Arizona. 

Of the -later history of the Tucson schools, Prof. AteCrea con- 
tinues : ■ . j . 


In the fall of 1874 Prof. W. B. Horton, who vms a Scotclimnn b.v birth and a 
' ‘ graduate of a College of hVlIuburgh, was. elected principal of the Tucson Public 
School.V During the first year he was supplied •with two assistants, one to ■ 
teach the girls and one to aid him In teaching the boys. Tlie wjhoola greatly 
proi^red under his ninnagenienU A^thoxigh he began school work In Arizonft ' 
later than Prof. Sherman, he Is worthy In every way to be ranked with him. 
For the nerLflve years he continued to ilemonstrnte the. value of tlie puWIc • 
school as aifiTUlzlng agency, under dreumstances far less favorable than were 
' then supplied at Prescott * 

Trof. H<^on remained at Tuscon for more than six years', 
succMded in February, 1 ^ 81 , by George G. Hall,* who says, that 


Horton wasjthe real founder of the public Mhools there, 
adds: - . “ . 


Prof. Hall- 


.>To , his ' hknds - " it - di^^l t i tisifiki - apd v f o proi^Hy 'ist Irnntc; tho 

"‘"'Talioe oijhli^orkP^ae should'.'tfnd^^^^^^ obstacW'u^nd dlft^^ 


li » ana ttutt^hsiwas i an tire nf G^orglfl. 
faltiiihVMl from IflAl ' jIci ... 


si^to 
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With wMcl, he h.ul to. conten.l In cn.lnetin^ .f e,.Kn.o,H,lltan school In 
wine , there wns more or less' race pro]u<lice niul where. In the minds^f certain 
■ ...e.nbers of the eommunlli- nt Inr«e. /h,^^ exhsie, fan unfavornhle *n of our 
l.iihhc sv.siem of Instrm tion. The iM.stnhlllty pf society. Inehlent to nil frontier 
ein.'s, an.l. t^ rmio nppllanee.s win. which he hewn, his work were further 
Ohs nelcs Many yoaa« of this city ami other places. In the Territory owe' 

, ic Im.i nil that makes then n.scf.ll n„..nl,cr.s of .socicle. Six ve.rs' faithful 

|,™ '“'"''V ‘I'e t-'ratitmle of lu 

■(lov. SalTortJ mcntioii.s a .school a.s'hcino (aiTglit in Prescott as early 
•m 18(0 lit ,S. C. Koger.s. l.iit noll.iiig is known uf it.s subsmtiient his- 
tory. ()1 ethical ion in Prescott I'rnf. McCtcii .sa.v.s: 

Having- set the of Tue.soa in .notion, the «overnor turnoti his atten- 

nca to norfhern m.l,S7;i Preseolt, whid. wns the eeuter of a con- 

. s..lerahle Amcrnan popnl,.„hu,. became ninch Inlcrcsicl In ctlncntion. Capnhle 
Icadiers were hnr.l lo. M.cnre, In tha^ar th.v, Saffonl halnecl Pmf. Moses 
I . She man to come 1„ Prescou to l>in-hn'i,,al of the.pnhile seluK)!. It is 
.•lanmMl^nial the ^-ovefnor even horrowe.1 amt sen. Prof. Sherman the- money 

nceessary Ip meet the expen.se of the Unu: a trip from Vermont to 

I lOMott. Ihe new prlnelpal was a cra.hnutsof the, .New York State Ntaanal 
Sclinol at,Osweco.^a,„l prove.l a mos. ;saccessfal teaehcr.' tjmler hU mloiaRe. 
m.mt wa.s Inu.m'urtile.l the lirst itra.le.l school In Arizona. The .s.'hrel crew so 

rap„ll.v that a new ami heller was .lennwale.l. The work of n.fsing 

„ fnm s 0 j^mpiilar .sahscrlplion-||,e .miy metln.,I avallahli^hegnn In hst4 anti 
the ha h hut Whh'h was a fine two-stoP,' hrh k. wn.s emnj.lel.Hl hr 3 87(1. costing 
. uhea fn IV furnlshml. more Ihaa .$17.0tK). an, I eapahic of seating 200 pupil,' 

In provhling this hnihlmg. by far the best in Ihc 'nuTlIory for .sereral years to 
<-,ane. the Presentl ^-ople fonml lhen^jelves in Oeht. tmtl the .sehool' tllstrict 
oMIc.ls thouKht.hest to ask the ledsi^tHe as.scmbl.v for authority to Issue 
.1)1 UK Is to moot tlio mnnininff in(IW>to<lness. ' ‘ 

1 lie first public school wins opened in -Phoenix, September 5, 187fi 
-,b.v ,1, D. Daroche. This si'liool was located on the pfhsent’ First' . 
Avenue, just st.iiai of Washington Stryet. Later ii little iidohe build- 
mg wa.s erected on North Center Street nntl served ns the peitmineht 
school homo.Jor feoino years, The 'salary of -the first teachers, of 
whom there was a. rapid succession, wns-$100 per month. The liead ' 
...of the .school in 1879-80 was Robert L. Lphg, later. State suporin-’ 

Thfi fii*st psclipol was opened in Tofnbstone in Fcbr^iafy, 1880- by 
Miss Lnehs, “In a Uttje room with a dirt floor and a mud. roof^ Nino 
was the number of bupils in ktendance tW firsf; 
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McCrea reports (p. O'i) schools in Floronco, SafFord, Ehrenberg, 
Yinna^and other towns in 1ST3. In 1879 the schools of Florence were 
said* *to be in a flourishing condition.^ 

The first schoolhoiise in Globe was built in 1880 in the southern 
'part of what was then the camp and was placed in cl\arge of G. J. 
Scanlan.* ■ * 

So much for the d(M*elopmbnt of the schools in separate genters in 
the Territory. AUhough evolved under a Territorial law, there was 
as yet little unity among them, for they^ere largely supported by 
local funds, there was little connection with one another, and soli-' 
darrty of feeling had not developed. A new stage of development 
and progress began wnth the School law’ of 1870. 

It seems proper to add as a fitting close to this chapter the appre- 
ciation of Gow SafTord’s worjc written by the first historian of educa- 
^on in Arizona. PifJf. McCrea, in concluding'his’estimate of this 
^riod, says: > 

Whatever have been bis feellnp in the matter. Gov. Safford had reasons 

for being proud of 4ils work for education In Arizona. He was a grefit governor 
In many respecU, but lie was greatest of all In his labors for the publlq school.. 
He had been able to lead an unwilling assembly to adopt an efllclent school 
law, and to modify It only ns beedeil. From a scanty population scattered far 
and near, and constantly haras.sed by the Imllnhs, he had seoiirotl liberal appro- 
priations for schools. Though unused to, American institutions, the strong 
foreign. element had been won over .by his wisdom and patience, an^ the Ameri- 
cans were gl^d to follow so able a leader. A*t the close of his work he could 
point to a score of teachers emp]o.yedj And to as many schoolrooms erected l>y 
the voluntary cH>ntrilmtlons of the jKH)ple. Since 1871 more than $120,000 had 
been raised for scliool purposes, yet he left the Territory to his successor prac- . 
tlcally^ free of debt, a hap^iy condition It has never since known. 'But of, all 
the. suci'Oss of this period was thereat heart and strong purpose of a. man 
anxious to sva n .gtXMl start made on the work, not yet completed, of making 
good Americana of some very unpromising nmterkl through tlie* agency of the 
public school.. The idea seems to hove been his religion, and right well did he 
live it. Although no school bulUllng bears his name In the town* he dl(l«so much 
to rescue from oblivion, he will live In the alTectlons of the people of the Terri- 
tory as the “Father of the Arizona Public School.** 

To*this high but well -deserved praise the present WTiter would 
give his most unqualified assent. , 

» Kept U, & gomlhli. of 1879. 

* ^ •Kx'cclntiohc.’Il. L. Ixmg v 

in Bepoft fur 1908, ^p. lOOj IQl, 
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ISTRATIONS OF 


Chapter IV. • 

MADE AN INDEPENDENT OFFICER-ADMIN- 
SHERMAN AND HORTON. 1879-1885. ' - 


As sliown in an earlier chapter of this study, the development of 
the public schools began with the administration of Gov. Safford. 

He created tlie Arizona .sch^ls and then became the Mcxsos to lead ' 
them out of the wilderness Toward a better organization, with in- 
creasing appreciation of their value, growing attendajice, and de- 
veloping resources. Unfortunately his work was retarded by ill 
health, so that he resigned tlie governorship uliout April,- 1877 and ' 
was suweeded by John P. Hoyt as acting governor. Then came, on 
.June 12, 1878, the appointment of Jolm C. Fremont as governor It- 
has ^n said that Fremont never regarded this appointment “ns 
worthy of his ability and fame,” but, however regardt^ii. the evidence • 

IS that Govs. Hoyt and Fremont were of little direct service' in ad- 
vancing the cause of the schools. 


I. tAe act op 1879 AND THE NEW DEVF.I/1PMENT. 

The progress of education in Arizona, during the period beginning ' 
about 18 13 was, as McCrea points out (p*. 101). more closely con- 
nected with the material development of the Territory tliaii with the 
personnel of the officers, ks had been tl\p case during the earlier 
period. Rfch mines were, being- discovered, and two railroads now 
traversed the Territory from to west. These roads made its ’ ' 

mines accessible, opened its rosourpes, and led to great immigration. 

The population ’more than dpilbled in the eighties, and more people 
meant more school children, more school revenue, and of necessity 
■ better schools. . • • ^ ' 



The law of 1879 made ijt more, possible to collect this increased 
revenue. This act was itself an innovation and improvement on the 

earlier school acts; Its most important change, was oiie. which J>ro^ 

' vided that a superintendent of public instruction should be appointed 
by the governor “‘by and with the consentof the legiWtive cbuncil> 
s^ was, to, be flbctcd; byTpppuiar he; was put 

• ' ■ *r>^,^9!'.^,FToa ;tp;.hold ,c(ffic6 :^Qr t'w^ 
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A Territorial tax of 15 cents on the $100 was to be levied, and the 
county board of supervisors was ordered to levy a county school tax 
of not less than 50 nor more than 80 cents on the $100, which “‘shall 
be added to the county tax and collected in the same manner and 
'paid into the county treasury as^a special fund.” 

The Territorial ^oard of educiition was reconstituted, and was 
now made up of the superintendent as president and secretary, witli 
the governor and Territorial treasurer as the other monihers. Their 
duties were of the same character as those of the oarhet;^ board, while 
a bid for incoming teachers was made by providing that “such pro- 
fessional teachers as may he hmiul upon examination or by diplomas . 
from^othcr Statens or Territories requiring siniilar (jualifirations, to 
possess the requisite schoUu>:hip and culture” might have their 
diplomas countet^igned by the TcjTitorial superintondent and these 
then became valid for life unless formally revolfcd. 

The superintendent was required, among othec duties^ to appor- 
tion Territorial school funds according to the number of children 
6 to 21 Veal'S of age; ho w’as to nft»ke an annual visit to ouch county 
and publish an annual report. It was made the duty of tiie county 
superintendcjit to distribute the cc/unty funds to the sell ool districts 
in proportion to attendance during tlie three months previous. 

In other respects the school law remained largely as it was, except 
that the salary of the probate judges when acting as county school 
superintendents was raised from $100 to $250 per year, ami in' ISSl 
(ch. 33) this was still further increased by dividing the counties into ' ' 
four classes according to tlie number of s(*hoobdistricts and paying 
the superintendents from $250 to $1,000 per annuhi, according to the 
size of their territory. . , 

Another section of tliis law— an echo o.f the struggle in 1877 against 
the proposed union of churcli ami state — was the thirty-eighth, whicfi 
'declares: , 






No books, tracts, or papers of a sertnrian or ddnomlnntional character shall 
be used or Introdum! in any school (‘stahli.sJu'd under the provisions of thls act; 
Dor shall sectarian or dcnmniiiutUmal dm'trlnc bo taught therein ; nor shall any 
school whatever receive any of . the pubUc school funds wliich has not been 
taught In accordance with the provisions of this act ^ . 

It is clear that this new law regrgiiniMd the school system in a 
way which looked, toward greater ceiitcalizatiou and eflicieucy. 'yhe 
l^rit^rial .superintendent was now a separate- official, with*large 
rapervisoiy.r.powera; The supmntcndency was. not yet . a 

'seplISlt^pfecejfbut Jarge sgpenrisory'pow^ into the hands 

’probate 
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In each school district there was a local board of three trustees 
who provided for, controlled, and directed the school. Each set of 
office!^ made a report to the pext higher. The funds came from 
I err. tonal and county sources.' When these were insufficient to 
provide a school, for three months, the local district was required to 
make up the deficit as, well -as provide the schoolhoiree and furniture 
In such cases anything more than the three months’ term depended 
on the will of the local district, which had to be expressed by a two- ' 
thirds vote. This was a weak point in the svstem and struck the ' 
scattered country districts most heavily. The school term ia^e 
towns soon ran up in length, but those of the country schooli^e 
low often perilously close to the three months’ limit, or even, below it 

J here Nvas as yet no general law under which towns or school dis- 
tricts might issue bonds for use in building schoolhouses. The first 
of such issues seems to have bedn that of frescott, in 1877 for $7500 

made under a special act.* In 1879 similar special acts were passed 

loft Phoenix for $15,000,* and Tucson for $20,000,* and in - 

1885 Tombstone secured an issue for $15,000.“ 

The only, other enactment of the -session of 1879 bearing on edu- 
catioh was one^hartering the Arizona Development Co., which 
under color of aiding “in the construction of capitol buildings • 
and for the. support of the public schools of the Territory*’ pro 
vided for the running of a lottery in the Territory, the go’vernor ' 
being made commissioner to superintend the drawings, while 10 per 
eeqt of the prizes distributed were to be reserved for the use of the 
Territory. It Was perfectly evident, however,, that the real purpose 
of this act was not to build the capitol nor to advance the schools but ‘ ' 
to permit the existence of a Tottery.® . ' . - 

It is now desirable to" follow so far as possible the fortunes of the - 
schools under the act of 1879. It, may noticed at once that the ■ *■ 
TChool sy^etoi so patientjy and laboriously built up by Gov. Safford 
did not coinmand the respect of Gov. Frdmont sufficiently to give it 
a place in his menage to the assembly, either in 1879 or 1881. McCrea 
remarks that although Gov. Freniont was a man of liberal educa- 
tion “ he exhibited but little interest, in the qu^ion of schools in 
Arizona.’* McCr ca found but oiie reference by Fr4mont to the school" ' ■ 

‘Ci. 1879, provutd that one-half the montr ebU.rti^ v,. ^i. \ , 

. 1888 ell.;- Sn... tiirleltur... end ,wnbllna ll«n.«- to the 
eXMpt tueb ;ai were collected In Incorporated tbwu and 
ect wont to the Toiritoriel echool fund. / : ' - 
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system, ■which he then generously characterized as being in ^ admir- 
able condition.’’ ♦ 

tl. SHfKMAN BECOMES THE FIRST INDEPENDENT TERRITORIAL 8UPEHIN* ! 

TENDENT. 


Closely following his own accession to office, and Avithin a few 
days after the enactment of the la\\^f February 14, 18J9, Gov. Fre- 
mont appointed Prof. Moses H. Slievnian as his representative to 
take over the*" work of the Terri towal school superintendent, which, « 
in ‘earlier years, had been performed by tlie governor himsi^ * — for 
the purpose of the act, of 1871 had been to add this^School supervision 
to the duties of the governor, with no extra pay except an allowance 
of $50p for traveling. The governor was now relieved of the duty, 
and the $500 allo'wed hini for expenses was given to his successor as 
salary. Prof. Sherman was a trained school man; h^lad been for 
five 37ears^ at the head of the Prescott schools, was' already at the 
head of his prafession'ln Ariz()na, and his entrahee on the Terri- 
torial siiperintendenty was recognized as an advance b5^ the .United 
States Commissioner of Education, who said in his report for 1878 

(p. 268): , « 

Even the few statistics recetvetl show the advantage of "having a superin- 
tendent who can give his whole attention to school work, as was the case for 
th^ first time in 1878. . * , 




Prof. ShermaVi’s term of office extended from February, 1879, to 
January 11, 1881,, and was continued — by a* popular election, in , 
1880— from January, 1881, to January, 1883. During these years 
' Supt. Sherman did not, however, devote all of his time to Territorial 
education. He remained principal of the schools of Prescott, and he 
gave to the fTerritorial schools such time only as he could spare from 
' his locarschool duties. Certainly Territorial duties were of less yn- 
portance from the financial side, and it has been said e^en that the 
Territorial superintendency was during £his administ^tion little 
more than a sinecure. * 

McCrea remarks that the duties of the Xerritqrihl superintend- 
ency, “were mainly of a. ckrical nature;” and, therefore, that Supt 
Sherman vvas not compelled to relinquish his, position as principal 
of the publip schools of Prescott, but ccmtintied to serve both the 
town atid the Territory until 1883* McCrea believed that ^u^t, Sher- 
jaon^s “reputation for efficient work for ci^ucatiojial intprests'in 
zofia would ho d6ubt haver been gl^eator had ppnfiqed his ^vices 
. toqtie OT thejothpl*^ instead ^aTerritdria^ 

work may bav®"^been mttde clcr^^ 

*r« iodlUllo^ that Sbolii^D tfeXoVo^hii forn^^ 

appolDttilieat, but tS-Bupt tblbkt tho^hUAvfts not tbt^M ; ' 
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necessity. There wns sufficient authority under the, law of 1879, for ; 
the superintendent to travel throughout the Territory and to super- 
vise not in name ami. form merely, but in reality. 

Indeed, the progress, Mi^ch wis soon apparent, following the ap,^ 
poihtinent of Sherman, seems to prove that there was at least some 
supervision, for the slump of 187G-77 was soon overcome, and as ' 
early as 1877-78, the superintendent could show that the schools were 
already on the upward grade. In the latter year he reported 3,089 
youth of school age, of whom 2,740 were enrolled, giving a percent- 
age of 88, although the average daily attendance was put down at 
890, or 32 per cent of the enrollment. The length of the tcnn .was 
124 day^s against 190 for 1876-77; the teachers numbered 37 as 
against 3^ Ihe pay of the men fell from $100 per month to $91 ; but .. 
that of the women rose from $50 to $74. .The total expenditures 
equaled the^ total income, which wits $21,390. 

If comparison should be made of the school situation in 1873 and - 
1880, great progress w-ould he noted. The school enumeration was. 

, 4 times as great, *{he enrollment l^tinies,'and school property 16 ■ 

^ . times.^ Schoolrooms had increas^ from 11 to lOi; and teachers 

from 14 to 101, but salaries hsrtTfallen from $100 per month to $83 ” 

. . for men and to $70 for w'omen. “ 

Of Sherman’s work for the Territorial schools. Metres continufes:- ■ 

The new superlntciulent of i^ublic Instruction entered upon his duties with 
energy (ind enthusiasm, and tlie schools Jn the next two years showed a ponder-, 
ful growth. It Is (iinicult lo soy what part of tills was due to the efforts of 
the superintendent ami wimt part was the result of the favorable Industrial 
conditions In Arizona lunl the considerable Inimlgratlon Into the Territory,' 

In 1880 the favorable report, of the year before was Improved upon In most 
particulars. Though the rvumber of pupils seeking to attend school wap far '* ' 
greater than the accommmlatlons afforded, no effort was foade to enforce the 
compulsory law. • The short school* terms In many of the schools serlopsly Inter- 
fered with their usefulness. M(>st of the town schools were taught from 150 ' 

to 200 days, while the county i^iool terms seldom exceed 100 days, and were 
sometime as brief as 40 days. The Ifttk of sumclent funds In the rural schools, 
and the too frequent, changes of teachers and of the county, superintendents, " " 
were reported by the superintendent to he the greatest obstacles In thp way of', 
the progre^ of the public schools. . ' ' v/’' 





It win be recalled that while public lands had been set aside.by Coni-v 
' gr^ for the endowment of the schools, when the Territory became iT. 
State,, ndne of this land had as yet become availabfe fOr schbols:.. Gov. • 
. SaffoM had sought; authority for to Tyri.tory. to seli some of the^ 
but. had.^fail^,'.'; 'Sdptie-^erm^ .ndw .spught'.;|^^brihgi;the 
- "l.ii^alferiageiin tefere ConfereM.^Vi 

the>ac('°of April 7, 1896, 'the 
,1 mm its lattds: siith’oritv to'MU.name^'Oidv 
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Siipt. Sherman made reports on the public schools under his au- 
thority for the years 1879 and 1880. These are summarized in the 
reports for the United States Commissioner of Education for 1879-80 
and 1880-81. The progress reported for 1879-80 over 1878-79 was, 
very gratifying and more or less uniform, e.xccpt in length of term, 
in 1878-79 the latter is given as 10') days, while the next year it 
went down to 109. In explanation it was said that the city and 
village schools were taught from loO to 200 days, while the terms 
. of the country schools were seldom over 100,' and sometimes' as 
low as 40 days. There was also a decrease of. $1 in the average 
monthly salary, Irom 884 to $83.^ The income under the law of 1879 
was moi|g|an twice what it had been under the old law. In 1878-79 
the inc(»fcn(l expenditures were, respectively, $32,421 and $29,200; 

Jn 1879-W they were $07,028 and $61, 172. 

The enrollment in 1879-80 was one-fourth larger than in 1878—79; 
the average attendance was one-half larger: and the ^ per cent of 
attendance on enrollment rose from 63.4 per cent in 1878-79 to 67.,7 
per cent in 1879-80.* 

In some districts there wci-e no schools, and large nuihbers of chil- 
dren never attended school at all, and yet the acccynmodations w’ere 
so poor and so meageT^at it was impossible to take care of all who 
applied for admis.sion; it was therefore still impossible to enfope^the 
compulsory law of 1875. 

Sherman’s report for the period of his administration as a direct 
representative of the people, 1881-1883, has lieen seen.. Like all other 
officers engaged in similar wort, he has the usual complaint that 
reports to him were incomplete, ami that the county superintendents, 
tied down as' they were by their duties as probate judges, could not ‘ 
•go out among the schools and learn for themselves, but must depend 
on such information as might be sent in by individual teachers ; hence 
the general report necessarily fell short of showing the actual con- 
dition of schools, but with the aid of reports from the various coun- 
ties, he is able to give a general survey of the Territory ke r whole. 

He points out that the main difficulty was. in the sparsely settled 
^ rural district, with its short term. • This teritr<w as. often only three 
1 months, *thB minimum re<;uii‘ement to meet the law, and was not only 
too short for the good.of -the child, but was in-proportion unduly 
. - , costly. ■ ‘ 

i: In 1882 the -superintendent reported ’“good progress,” but the 

* y ^difficulties were the same as ever. The probate judge’s time lit. 

y^)ytelition were tod^uch filled?^ make 'him a good sch(»^ be- ' 
';^^dej^7^i^:pffi^;:demafid(?d^ ^ - 
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gi’iide find went backwards. The first grade covered two and a half 
}ears, or five terms, and was followed by an advanced grade (hat cov- 
ered two yeai’S. The Inst term of the first grade included reading, ' 
spelling, lu-ithmetic, kinguage, googniphy, writing, drawing, history, 
physiology, and philosophy. Tli^ first teiTii of the advanced grade 
dealt with readfng, writing, history, composition, physiology^ alge- 
bra, and philosophy; while the third and fourth lenns of this course 
covered reading, drawing, history, composition and literature, phys- 
iology, algebra, geometry, political economy, chemistry, and .book- 
kec^ping. * " 

It is evident that the pupils who were able to follojw those conrst^s ‘ 
to their oompletion would he well prepaivd'for real higli-sch<H)l. work. 
KMxmfr with this guide went a series of suggesfions to teachers on 
methods of lenching. ' 

At the time covered by this report (1881 and ISSiif the town situa- 
tion seems to ha\c hoen in general very satisl'actorv. In l^rescott the 
attendance was larger than ever before; ‘Mhe scholars seem to study 
for the sake of lea ruing huh tliero was a great drawback in the 
irregularity of attendance, “ as is the case'in all frontier towns ” and 
others as well. The school is being graded as rapidly as possible.” 

Ill foiiihstone tin*, session of 18b 1—8- wji.s llie st^cond, and started off 
with ld5 pupils the first day. The schoolhouse was divided into two 
rooms for two toaclun-.s, but was not big enough ; the Tumvercin Hall 
was rented, and a third teiicher employed; then the Presbyterian 
Church and a fourth teacher were secured. The awrago attendance 
. that year was 188; the several private schools opened the year before 
. now gave place to the public schools, and patent benches were put into 
the schooUiouse owned by the district. On Decombei* 28, 1882, the 
enrollment was 270, with an aveluige attendance of 240/ There were 
ihtm five teachers in the. school, counting the principal. The si.x 
grad^e^, as required in the public-school manual (five pririiary and 
one ^vanced), were provided, and the advanced grade prepared 
for high-school work, which it is now doing in part.’’ In this con- 
^ . nection Prof, M. H. Shennan, then superintendent of Tombstone, rec- 

ommended the cstablisiimoiit of a high school, an^ this seem^.tp have 
been and fs perhaps to bo properly counted us the real hegi^ing of 
advanced educational work in the Territory. 

In 1881- Prof. George C. Mall reported the Tucson schools as organ- 
^ ized' into three divisions;. Primary, with four grades; grammar, with 
four; a high school,. with iUerary and scientific. cours^' covCTingth^ 

- ^ The and.^paratC;.^ 

/for abolished;/ It. nw "" 
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Tucson dates from 1880; in 1887-88 there were 21 pupils, but no class 
was jVi-aduatod till 189B.‘ 

.\t the expiration of his term of office ^n January, 1883. Prof. M. H. 

Sherman surrendered the duties of superintendent ■of public instriKr- 
tibn to Prof. William B. Horton. After he left school work, Supt. 

Shei inan was' appointed by Gov. Tritle, in 1883, adjutant general to 
\ provide agqpist a threatened Apache u{5risi?lg. Later he became 
prc'sident of a bank in Phoenix, and amassed a fortune from Arizona 
and Cillifornia investments. He is- still living (1017^.; McCrca’s 
esliinate, of Sherman's educational work is somewhat evasive. He 

says that Shoriniin's work-®- % 

. » 

for the .-icliools of tim T^iritory Is somewhat dlfflcalt to esliinate. Coniine into 
ilii' territoij Ih 18(3 at the request of Gov. SafTonl. lie soon hapresseil the 
lioople of Arizona with hi.s ahllit.v ilml energy, ami was aiven lamodihlo and ■ 
lucrative emiiloymcnt hi si'hool work for ninny ycar.s. Ills superior huslness 
Inslyfit. vonplpd with the cvcellont Qpliortunitles In that early period, enaliled 
lilin to kiy the foundation of a fortune, and to heooine one of the host-known 
men oMhe Territory. He did Rood work_ for the inihlic school of Pfe.scott, 
winniin; for it a roinitiuioii which inaiie it precminonl iii.,the Territory. His 
work ns snperlntemleut of puldie Instruction w.ns inainly clerical. thiiuBh to 

'"I* eoiistant duties at Pre.scott for the A 

creator, imrt of the year, there was no chance for vlsithic the various schools N 
,ind insplrhu: the teachers and coihnuinilies wiih n,,. cnthn.siasm so much needed 
to susinin them In their work. The extent to wliich he Influenced leslslntlve 
action, for other than his own ends, is soinewlial prohlernntlc. In some resiiocts 
he was a W.irthj- successor of Gov. SafTord. evsnJu^lnokhiK In the dl.sposltlon to 
iiiak-o any conshUinnUe sm rltice for Ihe^fruse of eslueatlon. as .was common 
wiili tlip ^rront executive.* ‘ . . % 

in. HORTON .BKCOMKS SUmtlNTKNKKNT, lSS:t-iss5. • 

FroL William B. Horton. 'the successor of Prof. Moses Hazelfind 
(Sberman and tlits .second Territorial supcrinleiident. of public in.struc- 
lipii fot Arizona, wa.s the. fir.st to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of his office. He came, to Arizona in 1874. where he became a ' 
..dicceasful teacher. Hi.s period of ndministration a.s Territorial 
superintendent was from January., 1883, to Jaiuiary, 1885, and .his 
one published report covers tlie period h-oin September 1 188-’ to • ^ 
August 81, 1884. ■ ■ .. • 

This period was iliarked .as one; of renewed acti\%y in school 
affiiii-s., .It ^gan with Gov. Tritle's me.sSagc £<> the .a.ssembly in 
January,. 1883, when he pointed mit that many, srtiali coinmunities 
received no aid been lis&Qf the necessity Of .onlv ormnii^inr. ci.hAAi» > d ;.1- 
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The. moist important legislative action in las;}" was the scliool law. 
■Vvhich v^hould be considered rather a revision than a ne\ law' Mc- 
Crea thinks the new provi.sioHs were due to Siipt. Horton and that 
"they n ere borroiW'ed from the C alifomia law. They arc summarized 
as follows; <'' • 

'J'he presidency of the Territorial board of edncalidn was traiis- 
feried from the sn])erintendent to tJie go\'ei*nor; the*snperintcndeiit 
was given $a00 for traveling and ^$500 for printing and oflice ex- 
penses, and \\ as to \i.'-it each eoiinty; the salarv of»the eountv .super* 
intemhmts was increased. 'J'hey were started on a basis of $:iOO pay 
for 10 distriets, and to this as a basis was added for feeli addi- 
tional. district; but the oHice was not yet made distinct from that 
of probate judge. Particular ertorts were made to guard timl hedge 
about the si>ending of scliool funds. It was provided that in counties 
I where lhe_ school di.stricts numbered 20 or more the siiiierintctident 

I might, in his di.scretion, hold a teachers' institute of three to live ' 

I - (lays each year at a total cost of not over $.o0. All public-sclux?! 
j teachers were retjuired to atUmd, and if .school-was in session their’' 

absence was not counted us time lost. Every county, city, or incor- 
porated town, unless j^iibdividcd, formed a school district, but none 
might be organized with less than 10 pupils (ir until school liad ’ 


actually couimenced m tlie new di.stnct. The local di.stnct school 
tru.stees were elected aniinally, alul no person was ineligible either to 
vote or hold the oHiee'because of sex. The census marshal took the 
census every odd ^\ear. Imless otherwise provided, all schools vvere 
. to he divided into primary and grammar schools atid w<>re to give 
instruction in English, in reading, writing, orthography, arithmelic. 
geography, giainmar, history (if the Imited ibtates, elements of 
physiology and of bookkeeping, vocal 'music, industrial (Iraw^ig. 
“ and such othei- studies as the Territorial board of education hiay 
prescribe,” and in manners and morals during the entire course. The 
school yTay was fi.xed at six hours, hut no pupil under 8 was 'to be; 
kept in school more than four hours. 

The .sections on district libraries were new. They provided that 10 
per cent of the Territorial school fund up to $200 be .apportioned to* 
. each districit and cbnstitut(j “a library fund.” This fund and “such' 
moneys as may he.addedjthercto by donation ” should lie spent “ in 

the pprc^tisc of scho(5l apparatus'and books for. sclwol libraries.” Tiie 

: latter, were kept in the sHioblhoiises atid ’^’ere open, to pupils and 
1: ..'.residepts ofi^e distrm^^^ . , , , ' , , • 

.%r schools ;y?as jinis^ng^dv but- fundp wore 
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of voting on special district taxes was shifted froi^i “ qualified voters ” 
to “ taxpayers.” 

report covering the period September 1, 
1882 , to August . 11 , 1884 . shows an essential differentiation -in ite 
rev^rom earlier ones. There were signs of general improvement : 

45 more teachers than 

re K)r ed lasT>«i,r. Many of onr (e.icliers liave h.i.l the ndvimt.aces of n nnrm^f - 
scl,„ol tra ming, ami it Is a noticeable fact that at least oae-haVof tho"r^ho 
hate applied for certificates during the last two yenjs (25 were granted) are 
gratluMtcs Of universities or normal sdiools. The .‘^taiuJnrcl ‘of scholarship 
T*he CO ***^*"*^ cradually raised throughout the Territory 

carefTm f-inimendahle r.eal In the matter, and ve more 

. is doming toTe ‘I’® oon.scH.net.ce Is hotter teaching ability 

This desirable result was attained notwitbstapding the examiners 
were uppatd and gave their time at li,,,ncial'los.s to themsolves. Ex- 
aminatimis were, held-throe times a year; there were two grades of 
ccrtihcaAi given, and 75 par cent was the iinssing mark. ' For the 
second grade the niiplicant was examined on arithmetic (oral and 
written), grammar (oral and written), ortbograpliy, gcoonii^Tiv his " 
tory, method.s of teaching, penmanshi)). composition, and whrd aualv- 
as. To the.se subjects there were ad, led, fnr the first-grade certificate, , 
physiology .nd algebra. '^These were county certificates; the. fir.st 
glade was pod for four years; the. second grade for two. A first- 
grade certificate was necessary to teach the grammar grades 

The pw schoolhoiises crecthd' during this period were said to be 
very substantial and well adapted for their pnr[K.,se; 

», wirJ f "'“'“r '>«>'“>■ ‘>f Oc-'lfn. ami finish 

as well as to eoinforl. and nre supplied with ih^ latest iinprovo.I mrniture Si 

apparatus. The pnhlic.school UUUllug, m Prescott. I>l.oenl.x, Tues.u d 

tor,' iV '“’"f favorably with those of many of the .stut.-s or Srr - ■ 
or es. Horence has nearly co.splote,! a substantial schcKii building „n | y ,ma 

Ilrr, ^ ‘ilsuicts have shown "m 

Cacl,,ri7,l3Al’:“‘T; ,;.rL 

TOmnw" I”' ■“»“«' »iin 0.. 

Ism ''“.."’r'* ‘o"'» S«rel.ry «f the Inteeiot, dMM . September 30 , 

whsSaTl T -!l tepi^tlng the school 

year l««2.-83, Gov. TnUe gave the number of thc“school5 as'follows: 

Yavapai, 29 .; Apache 15 ; Cochisc, 1 1 ; I>)wa „nd Maricopa, lO each • , 

Pinal, T; Graham, 6; Qila^Tlima,.and Mohave, S each. - ' 

ftiVh ot sortie PiT"'-? 

thtal^l^ool tfe schttol^gotlHtlie su^gyjsion W > 

end % 6£_fte tfoiiftiy stiperiflteidcftt ^r> lo le^’" '' 

• ' them •without siUpemswii,’' fortthe dutie^;ofniiji.probate; ■ 




s I 
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judgo prevented him from l>ein^ absent from bis olliocfor any length 
of time, even on school duties. The result was that much school 
money was dissipated or wasted because of tins lack of supcrvisroii/ 
i*' declared that there was “ no bur Or hindrance to expendi- 
ture of school money by dislionest trustees'’ and it. <|>>nsidered 
'‘of the utmost importance that e\ (*rv possible ^(itavd be pwced around 
our school fund.” 'J'be law of 18S3 sou^dit to lemedy this situation. 

The necessity of tliis will l>e realized more cleai'ly when it is re- 
marked that in Pinui County, for instance, the lax cnlleeted for schools 
“ was - far in excess of what was necessary.*’ I'ho law* required a 
county. tax of imt less than 50 cents on the hiindi’cd; the Territorial 
tax was 1*5 cents; to tlio (amuty fund was to he added under tlnj acts 
of 1879 and ISSothc iiieome from fines and gambling licensq,s, and to. 
the Territorial fund the ineome from esi'licated cstatcH. Tl^ total 
income in Pirna County in 1882-83 was $20,872. and tlie. school term 
w’as five and ono-lmlf inonths. In PiiVui in 1883-84, $40,000 was 
raised by district or local tjixes, and the total receipts were $85,81^ 
The total exjHMulitnres wore $02^51, and there was a surplus of ino^ 
than $24,000. This was the best report from any county; in general 
the halaru'Gs wore small and not'heyoiul the margin of safety. ' 

Because of the dillieiilties of travel, no teachers’ institutes had been “ 
held during: the two .veui'S, hut the superintendent's opinion was that 
in most of the eouiities institutes could be held with marked ad- 
vantage. lie tiunight that in few States. or Territories were heUer 
.salaries paid to teachers in rural (liMricts than in Arizona. No 
'printed report 'covering the rural distriets alone is avuilrfhlo, but 
claries paid in the counties varied from $00 per month i»^A'.pache and 
$75 in Mariebpa and Gralnim to $1)5 in Cochise and $00 in Gila. The 
avhrage for 1882-83 wjis $80,75. ami in 1883-84, $84.90.. \ 

The total income of the imidie schools in the Territory for*i8S3-84 
w’as ,$205,00 1;2S. and the expenditures were $101,8(>1.57. Ii\ 1883 
^ven. libraries were reported. 4'hey ^11(1 451 vplumos. wortA ^'Ir 
079.10, and -an annual expenditure of $114.21. 1S8-4 there \yere 

32 libraries, with 909 volumes, worth ^$1,085.47, and an aniuuil vcx-- 
; pendituro of $618.33.) ^ ' \ 

The textbooks ud(»ptod hv the board of education oh Alnrch il, 
.1881, andrstill in use. inohided Appleton’s leaders, geographies,. aim 
hrithinetics'; Webster’s speller, model copy books; Qunokehbos*^ lan\ 
r// ; gtiago lps^)s,'graihmar, historieVpMlbk^^ and Composition and^ 

V; ; \ I^hetorlc; iCrusi’s drawing; and Applchin’s scries of Science Primers \ 

’■ -v^r chenustry ph\;siesc gpology, physiolog)%'asVV 

'^Jjtrbnpmy( ' ihveiitihnal; g^met^ playing,' and J 
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Those books ‘w-cre ropr)rtc(l to lie, in'<;enon>l use in the Territory 
nn.l in most cases p„vo satisfaction. They were not farnislied free! 
Imt in a mirnber of instances the districts have supplied llie children 
u ,(h textbooks from the sc'liool fund,'' and from this custom was 
dodaccd ail arc-ument for free textbooks in pene.ral. which was* 
f;n f>rcd bv the superintendent. 

fb.ring this administration the qnc.stion of .school and university 
an.rs became acute. Siipt. Slierman had located (December, 1882 ) 
(nc r. .sections of university land in the San Franci.sco Mountairrg 
m a legion lieavily timbered witl, pine and valuable only for its 
(mibcr. Thesojands had been withdrawn from mhrket, but were 
su^'c_^o^lrpredators; and had been denuded to a certain extent. It 
^^a^pointcd out by the superintendent that they should be placed 
- imdcr tlie control and manapement of the proper TerritoriaJ authori- 
ne.s to prevent depreciation.. It was .^id that in many ca.ses the 
im blic-school lands were of no value. ai,a that steps should be taken ■ 
lo hiivedie.se worthless .sections replaced while tiniberhuuis were still 

IVof, \IcCrca thinks tliat— 

. from a flnanclnl stnmipoint tlie schools of .\rl.onn were probably never In so 
-fooua ^.Kimon ns ilurlnn Ihelr mimlnis, ration by Sup,. Horton. ' There wns“ 
.ii^ntlal growth of the popuintlon, nnd the .levblnpnient of the natnrni 
icsotirecs went forivarll nt a, rnpUI.rate. The httr.lens of taxation hml no! vet 

.♦eoinw so apparent, ami .tile people vvere willing to spend mocey llheratlv'on 
(ho'cfliicntlon of tliefr dilldron. - o ***tmny on 

He comments further on the w<?rk of Siipt. Horton : . 



artunatejy . the peo|p)fi*(9 

Mpwyljjep ; tittui tiirijff . 


the. pmidtf oj 




1 ™''‘‘ "" Inspect the .sehooi.s of Arizona In order to * 

sT . , r This kind of work- hnd not been done since Gov ' 

* the Territory. On nccount of the, -.size of the country, tlie scnttefWI 

st- tleniWs and the dlfflcultles and cost of iravel. many of th^ sch Js S 
other , limes of the superintendent were, heavy „„d 
demtindetlVieh lime and „tt,en,lon. im, he thought Ihe Inspection of the 

i'’" Vk """ “•-‘'■t'' nsseinhiv to amend the 

■ r sttperlrttendcnt mlirht be employed, m have chm-L ' 

n the otllce in^e absence of the siiperlntendGiit, arid that double the aiiimnl 
nllownnee of $500 should be made that offlcer In order to meet his travoimg ex- 
tnn^s when •ylsIMng, schools. As the, schools were so scattered, thp stiperln 
endent enu d not htfpe to give them a very close supervision. BcsldeThi,'. 

to the general management of the 

^hoohs. As the probal;.e.Judge8...who were by law ex dfflelo county supt-rkitend:' ' ■ 

to devote^ to such work.ahd no iTn^S < 
.fitM them to do ‘t well.-the supedritepfleDi rewramended.. that the. offlee^'^^^ 
jupty. superintendent- should .Be made, a. separate bfflee',' and . that-t’herdity' of/ 

, visiting and InspeCtlnc alb the schools' W / 


.VldtI..B;and;.nspeCU,n|(;aa.the;«^^^ 
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. emphasized by Supt. Hortoa Noj^ has much been done since fof its solutioa 
One town — Phoenix— now employs a<supcrintendent*of schools. In two others— 
> Prescott and Tucson — the principals must devote a large sOiare'of their time to 
teaching, and in other large towns practically no time is allowed the principals 
for supervision. In the counties having the larg^t' amount of taxable property 
the separate office of county superintendent has been established, and is now on 
•trial. The office of suporiptendent of public instruction has lost rather than 
gained In Importance, and a small^ salary slid no appropriation for offlcp or 
traveling expenses prevent it being sought by able men engaged tn school work. 
The problem of supervision is ope of the most pressing matters in education in 
Arizona to-day. 

While Supt'Sherman had the honor of Electing the landed endowment for 
the university. It was owing to Supt. Horton’s persistence that a part of It was 
'finally secured. To him is also due the. law of the assembly to prevent any 
furthef destruction of the timber, which alone made the land valuable. He. too. 
saw the advantage likely to result to the Territory from further selections of 
unoccupied timber land In, lieu of the school sections (16 and 36) when th^y* 
should fall on worthless lands, and urged that steps be takerr to get such 
authority from Congress, 

He concluded his estimate of Horton’s work in the following lan- 
guage: 

Jr Supt. Horton was not a candidate for reelectlon at the close of his term, and 
with his rgtlrement from the office the schools of Arizona passed froiU under 
the control of the men whose .names can be linked with those of Gov. SAfford. 
not only as having matured his policy, but as suceessful superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, though not In equal degrees. In addition, both Sherman and 
Norton, by their ability as principals of the schools of Prescott and Tucson, so 
commended public schools to their towns and sections that the success of the 
system was assurkl. Without such help Gov. Saffbfd, wth all hiSrenergy and 
enthusiasm, would have found It difficult to reach the larger success that 
marked school matters during his second term as governor.* 

‘In March.. 1885. Prof. Horton wa« appointed by OoV. THtle as clerk of the county 
^ court and clerk of the county of Pima to serve years. Affer. this c^fflce expired he. 
removed to San Carlos. Aria., and became Indian poat trader, where he was killed not 
long after hy an Indian policeman. . , 
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Chapter V» ^ 

ORQANIZlNaTHE SCHOOL SYSTEM, .1885-1887. 


The next period in tlie history of the Arizona public schools opens 

patronage TheTw 

of 18.1 had made th, governor Territorial superintendent of nubH^ 

ru^v“ W ^?p'^'Th• • 
sohstitute^ope;form1h;iuU^ 

o him, and then provided that in 1880 and thereafter the.suDfrin 

r ”-»s aptwinte,! by Goa. Frimont 

in 1879, was chosen by popular vote at the regular election in 1880- 
•and so was aSupt Horton in isw « * r 

In 1881 RnKn^f r J, T fl'Scussiop or challenge. 

■ 1857^of Tritle, reiving.; on section 

• I J 1 t ^ States.' in a communT 

cahon to the council on February . 13-, 1885. declared that the nn 

pointment'of the. Territorial superintendent of public instructiifn 
j^as a duty which clearly fell withiti the limits o{ his prerogatives 

r * already been chosen by the people and "had 

rcceiied the certihcate of election, he was now formallv annoiritpA' 

' o ' confirmation asked^of tHh 

' war' ■ objection to this claim and Mr. W 

Te^r ^7""^ unaniipoirs vote. During the remainder oMhe 
Territorial period the . office remained subject to appointment bv 
the ^verpor, whom.n„*r the l.w,, the right clJUy pettatoedJ . 
' Uf the. school situation at this time McCrea says ; 

hroacieTuni* wir*""" T along 

.mold the school law Into more 

tuqona of learning. If a self-sumclng. Commonwealth was to be bull ^^“the ' 

Its property In 1884 was over *30 000 ono T»i ,«-i ® “,~®»?6^.vaiuaHon of 

■ AS f 




' ijy* 

were a)l 




Mtninif, 
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a prosperity not share<l in by the country as a whole. It , was under such con* 

(lit ions that tfie legislative assembly convened In 1885. In Its work for edu- 
cation no other assembly bears comparison with it except that of 1871, when 
the school system was brought into existence and given a definite form.^ 

In his message to the assembly of that year, Goy. Tritle urged 
that the office of county superintendent be made (lisfincl from that of 
probate judge: that the discretion of school trustees be limited and 
that .some improvement be made in the levying of school taxes, He^ - 
urged also that Congress grant authority to sell the sixteenth sec- 
tions, but n)b authority to lease these lands was asked. McCren has ' 
pointed out that a request for power to lease might have brought a 
favorable response, and produced a handsome revenue for the schools. 

He remarks also that the assembly of made a larger appropria- 
tion for the work of the superintendent than had ever been made* 
before. This was $fV.700 for two years. ■ 

One marked characteristic of Arizonff from 1871 to the time now . 
under consideration was the ex^lutionary character of the school law. 
Beginning with the law of 1871, there had been no suddim or violent 
change in the characteristics of the law. The first draft contained 
only the mor^ essential elements of a school system. Then came re- 
visions and extcTisioni^^in 1873, 1875, 1879,^1883. and again in 1885. 
l)uring all this period there was little deviation- from the normal.* 
The law was extended, developed, and revised to conform more 
. nearly to new condkions. There was no violent change in the system. 

It can be accurately said that while more inclusive the law of 1885. 

' , and that of 1887, which appears as its final form; was only the act bf 
1871 writ large. The law of 1885 goes into great detail and defines 
with minute exactness the duties of the various branches of^hc school 
siervice; little was left^ to the imagination or to chance. 

The wain alterations and additions which differentiate the law of 
1885 ffom earlier ones, together with the further perfected forms as 
seen in the law of 188?vare suramariied in the ‘sect ion which follows. 

I. THE SCHOOL LAWS OF 18S5 AND 1887. 

* * !■ 

' Like the school law of 1883, that passed on March 12, 1885, has the 
merit of beings serious detailed codification and revisnl of the body 
of tfie school law. It was rearranged, iifiproicd, pruned, -and 
added to. - . ' ^ 

The power and duties of the Territorial board of education are 
^deMedy tKe b)d Terriforial ceftificajos. were revoked; and undfer the 
new • law^ erritorial educational .. diplomas . were giy^ pnl^- ,tb 

^ 'who had hdd a ■ fifk-^ade Tjemtori a 1 "qr county ^erti ficite; f prV ^ 
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An entirely new feature, the Territorial board of examiners, con- 
. sisting of the superintendent of public instruction and two compe- . 
tent persons appointed by him, was created and its duties defin^. 

Its mam duty was to prepare questions for the use of county boards 
of examiners, to grant recommendations for life and educational 
^ diplomas, grant Territorial diplomas, etc., and fix rules governing ’ 
the sainc. For a firat-grade Territorial certificate good for four 
years- the applicant was required to pa.ss on algebra, physiology, 
natuial philosophy, geography, history, and Constitution of the 
L lilted States, orthogimihy. defining, penmanship, reading, method 
of teaching, grammar, arithmetic, and the school laws of Arizona. ■ 

- pplicants for the second-grade certificate, good for three years 
must pass on all the above except the first three -algebra, physiology! 
and natural philosophy. Normal and ' life diplomas from otSr 
States were, accepted as evidences of fitness without examination. 

ton i • '^ti of the fii-st grade gave authority to 

teach III thq grammar schools. ' • 

The Territorial superintendent was now given authority “to in- 

- vestipte all accounts of school nioneye kept by alfy Territorial 

dir,!!-7c”"t and .was giien also i clo'ser and more 

direct, control over school libraries. The law of 1887 released him ' 

from the obligation to visit the counties. It will be noticed, how- 
e^eI. ‘liat the new control of the money power of the schools greatly 
increased the siipenntend.ciit's preijtige aiid'power. ■ 

The probate pidges were continued as ex officio county siiperin- 
lendents, and their salaries as such fixed by law. These ranged 
fi\mi .$t,00 ,11 Yavapai down ta $300 in Gila, Mohave, and Yuma 

difiiiri i'”^ county. Their duties were ' 

firt" T introduced, .ddeh ranged 

f.on $20 Tor failing to visit any .school in the county to $100 for 

failure to imike reports.' The ■ duties were detailed and exacting 
1 hey mein, led greatly extended power over the coimtv school funds 
and were evidently more, than any single map could “manage. For ' 
he^e reasons the county superintendent was permitted to appoint a - 
dSy' o"t of the school funds was allowed kch ! . 

Teachers’ iiistitiites covering a period of' from three to five days . * 
Avere permitted by the law of ,1885 and required by that oM 88? 
in .cpunties having 10 or more scliopl districts, andf as under tlie - 
earlier l^w, (eacliers then conducting schoois .were gi-anted the 
. "eH to.iattoud.;)^ ;pf ,.salafy. - .ThcAofarWpin»:W'iuct‘'--<-V^ 
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The superintendent of public 'in^n^tion was to appoint two per^: 
sons, who^ with the county superintendent, were to constitute the 
board of County examiners. They ink quarterly, examined teach- 
ers from questions furnished by the Territoiial board,* enforced the 
uniform textbooks, and the course of study in the -schools. 

Each ^hool district was given corporate powm, and “every 
county, city, or incorporated town, unless subdivided by proper 
authority, forms a school district.” As in the old law, each new 
district must have at least 10 school census children who must be 
at least 2 miles from any schoolhouse. The school district trustees 
were to be elected, one each year, and their duties were closely and 
elaborately defined. In Apache and Graham women A'ere not aflowed 
to vote in their election (repealed in 1887). All work was based. on 
the primai^^and grammar gi’ades, 10 months was counted as a school 
year, and ti was now directed that the schools be taught in Pmglish. 
Instruction was required iii reading, ‘writing, orthography, urjthine- 
tic, geography, gi*aininiir, lii story of tlie United States, elements of 
physiplog}' and of bookkeeping (hygiene was added in' 1887),, indus- 
trial drawing, “ and such otheiv studies as the Territorial board of 
education may prescribe, but no such other kudies can be pui*sued t(T 
the neglect ;qr e\chisioh of the studies enumerated.” Supplies but 
hot textbooks were funiishcd^free. The section in regard to, books 
and tratts of a sectarian character was retained. 

The Territorial tax. rate was reduced to 3 cents per. $100 of tax- 
able property and the county rah? \vas made not more than;75 cents 
on the hundred (law of 1887 went buck to the old limitations, be- 
tween 50 and 80 cents) nor le&s than n rale necessary to raise, funds ' 
sufficient to meet the re(iuirements of the law. AVhen the Territorial 
and county funds w’ere not sullicient to provide buildings and rim 
the schools at least five months, flic remainder nuist be raised by local 
tM, and i/ any additidnul sum was^wanted it might, as in ^he old hnv, 
be^ raised by a two- tl^rds Vote ofjlib taxpayers, * . * ' ^ 

The school money, bbth Territorial and county^ was apportioned by 
allowing for each teucheiv calculating one tencliAr to 80 children or 
fraction thereof (changed in 1887 to onectcacher'for .15 50'pup^ 

the sum of $500; but in districts wheic tfiere were betwkn 10 ancH5 i 
children only the district received $400;' the law of 1^7 gave^$250 
to d^ricts with ir^ to 10 children. If any funds remained, they 
were apportioned tp, districts' with not less ihan and' no 

school was/pntitled to apportionment that’ had not |m^ a 

> sqh^l r^t vc .rdqnths gyring, tlie^preceding :ye( r.rlThis hot,^ 

aCwyi^d;m^ 
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Of the law of 1885 and of the pai^icular reasons for some of its 
provisions McCrea says ; ■ * 

During the ttoe the asseniWy was In session the school law of 1883 was sub- 
^ Jcctwl to a revision from which It emerged In about the shape It has ever since 
borne. This work was performed by tliose best qualified to do.lt well— 1 e 
by .the outgoing [Horton] and Incoming [Long] superintendents of public 
instruction, and the assembly showed Its wisdom by framing the law much as 
suggested by those ofllcers. • • • Tlmt the standard of scholarship among 

teachers might be raised and superior teachers Induced to come to the Territory, 
a Territorial , board of examiners was created 'to supervise the worki'of the 
^-eral boards of county examiners and to Issue certificates good throughout the 
Territory upon certain credentials and upon examination papers forwarded to 
them from the various counties. The credentials upon which certificate's could 
be Issued without exanilnutlon were definitely Aged in the la*, also the 
branches upon which teachers must be examined for certlftcates. Such things 
had been too largely left to the,dlscretlon of boards of -examiners In the past 

rids assembly made an eftm to arrange a more satisfactory plan of school 
tnxatlon. As three new Institutions had been crefted* which must have build- 
ings aud tnalntenauce from Territorial taxation. It was thought best to reduce 
the Territorial, school tax to a nominal figure. With the baiidsome balances 
with which every county hud closed each of .the lasf two school years the legis- 
lature had rensou for believing that the new'plaa for levying the county school 
tux would relieve the Territory of further responsibility In supporting common 
schools. Then district taxes might sooner be resorted to to lengthen the term 
than heretofore, though uo -such use had been made of the tax la any county 
during the last two years. - 

hvery school law since that of 1871 had- contained provisions against the 
lidroductlon of tracts or papers of a sectarian character Into the public school 
^ also against the teaching of ^ny sectarian doctrine In thenu For some reason' 

\ this was not beIleve<rto be drastic enough, and a wtlon was added to the law 
>vhlch provided for revoking teachers’ certificates for using In their schools sec- 
tarian or denominational books, for teaching In them any sectarian doctrine or 
fd? c*oiuluctIng any religious efcrcise therein. The lawmakers evidently alnie<l 
to relegate nil religious teaching to the home and the church. The prohibiting 
of religious exercises” In schools, has met with strong condemnation from 
many Protestant church members, but with the variety of religious creeds 
^reprepenlod In the Territory It Is doubtful whether a better policy could have 
b^nfeund. e ^ 

For the first time In the Arizona school law there was a recognition of the ' 

^ork of the .schools Ip training the youth for citizenship, and the provision was’ 
of SHch 0 , brOT'd, hud general character that the criticism on the religious ora-* C'- 
. hlbltion loses much iif its- force. . - i . 

n. the ADMlNIfnU.VTION pP StFPEWNTENDENTiLpNO, ISSS-lSsV., , ■ , ' ' 

is HOW possible .to turn, from tlie' iaw itwlf tp a consid'e^tion ■ - - 
- of ,,i*s c.xecutipn 'an4. the .development of ! the . Mhools' duriiir the ' ■ 4? 

®'TKeCiithrril>-Territ6riAh?fflinfipihtiim]A^^^^ 


1 
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Phoenix m 1879-80 and again in 1890-91; in 1881-1884 he lived in 
Globe, and held the offices of cleric of the district court and probate 
judge and ex officio countjv' superintendent of schools of Gila County, 

In 18^4 he was a candidate for the office of Territorial superin- 
- tendcnt, and was elected by the people, but as the national adininis- ^ 
tration had gone Democratic it was thought veil to. make his office 
a Jittle more secure by giving him an appointment by governor. ** 
He s(<rved two years, and was succeeded in 1887 l>y Charles M. 
Strauss. In 1888-1890 he was principal of the Territorial normal 
school at Teinpe; in 1899—1902 and J 906-1909 he was again Terri- 
torial superintendent. Altogether ho filled the .office for nearly 10 
years, a longer period of service than any other officer has attained. 

After assisting in drawing the school bill and putting it through 
the legislature of 1885 it became Mr. LongV duty to attend to its 
enforcefiient and the execution of its provi^ons. 

One of the most important duties that confronted him during (he 
early days of his administration was the organization — perhaps more 
rtccuratel^’Mhe reorganization— of the Territorial board of edneation 
and the adoption of rules and regulations for the government of 
the public schools. The Territorial school oTganization now' began 
to actually control fhe public schools. Mr. Sherman, the fii*st Terri- 
torial superintendent, though nominally at the head of a Territorial 
system, ha^conlented hinvsclf by sticking to his school princ^)alship 
at Prescott*, and had done practically nothing toward bringing the 
disconnected and indepen<lent parts of a Territorial system into 
union one with another. William H. Horton, the seepnd superintend- 
ent, had made a beginning in this direction, but it was not a thing 
which could be perfected in a single administration, and this was one 
of: the earliest matters to which Supt. I^ong turned his attention. 

, His work was to adjust, consolidate, and develoj> a true Terri- 

torial system. This was to be (lone through the Territorial board of 
education hnd a cour.se of study.^ • - 

Minute and cnw^fnl rules were dnovn by the board for the direction ^ . 
and control of teachers and pupils, hours of study and 6i recreation, / 
care of schpolrooius iiiul lrousos, and all similar luultei^s. The use of / 

; the. texts required by law was^ rigidly enforced, but there w^re as ycty 
no. free textbooks except that, in, certain cases, ‘Ebooks iftay l>e 
* ' nbhed to indigent children by the trustees. Mit the expense 6f:tlie 
rr ^ di^ricts, whenever the teacher f?h\dl hove certified in \vriting thatdli * 
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requirement to do so in 1887 ; the county superintendent was in- 
.''tructed “to enforce” tlie laws and regulations, and made visits to 
the school from tirtie to time, but as he was not required by any law 
to visit the schools under his jurisdiction after 1887, and as his o(Ti- 
eial duties at the county seat gave him no leisure for such visits, at 
best his supervision would be at long range and so of little effect. 
Ihit, ne\ertheless, this was a beginning of State supervision and rep- 
resents the preliminary steps in Territorial control. In the same 
■^yay -the board drew up and proninlgatcd rules for the administra- 
tion of the district-school libraries, yhich were beginning, under the 
encouragement of the law, to spring u]) in the more prosperous and 
progre.ssive c.oinnninitie.s. The board did not materially change the 
conisc of study: it added to the course such branches as are usually ■ 
taught iq high schools, and authorized the districts with superior 
facilities to organize.high-school classes when there were funds avail- 
able and ])upils to make use of the oppoi-funities offered. The text- 
books adopted hi 1881. with a single exception, were retaiped-, and 
texts for teaching the effects of alcohol and narcotics were added. 
The. board of Territorial examiners, created bv the law of 188.7, was 
now organized for thc^rst time. Tt consisted of the superintendent 
and two other persons ^ipointed by him. Rules and regulations for 
' the use and direction of \he county examiners wore promulgated, and 
an examination for tlie 'general use of these officers was provii|cd. 
These examinations were to be held in tlie counties and the. papers 
were, returned to the Territorial board, which issued the diplomas. 
The old Territorial diplomas were revoked, and now thret' cla.s§es ' 
only of diiilomas were issued: (1) To.tho.se holding diplomas issued 
in .States with educational requirements equal to those in Arizona; 
i'2) to graduates of normal schools; (3)- to those pa.ssing the Terri- 
torinl exmniniition. . 


The superintendent published in his report one of the, scries of 
examination.s tlii\t were set for teachers. It was long and searching 
in character. It reipiired an extensive acquaintance with' primary 
and secondary work niul that the apjilicant be well prepared for the 
clnssrpoiu. The exatirniation \yas made for the sub|ects covered in 
the law. inclnding the school law itself. It made possible the drgani- 
•zation and devclojimont of high-schcwl worlc^ without further ma- 
.chinery whehe\*er pupils were readv to ’"ihAmapl'ir&o. 
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Territory 10,219 children between 6 and 18 years, which was then 
the school age, and 4,502 between 8 and 14 years, the compulsory age. 
Of these, 4,974 attended school in 1884-85 and 6,072 1885-^6. Jn 

1885 there were in addition 1,024 children in ])i*ivate schools? It 
may be assumed that most of these were Catholic ChurcK] schools, 
as the Protestants generally citlier accepted the work of the public 
schools as sufficient or were too weak to organize schools for them- 

■ selves. Based on the figures for 1884-85, it whs tlioi^ht that per- 
haps as many 7,100 children were in school during 1885-86.* Th^ 
average attendance in the public schools was not so satisfii(%>f)ry'; 
in 1884— 8o it was 3,220, or 64.9 per coht of the enrolhneiit; and in 
1885-80, 3,507, or 57.7 per cent of enrollment. 

Twenty-one new districts hud been organized, and wliilo some of 
the new luiildings were erected to replace o/d ones, the majority were 
. in districts where none had existed before. New buildings, and their 
appurtenances cost about $48,000. The funds to meet these expenses 
. were raised by special taxes and by bond issues.'*^ Tjiirteen primary 
schools had been evolved into granipiur-grade schools, and while the 
whole number of schools in 1884 was 121, in 1886 it had grown to 150. 
Through purchase and donations 1,930 books had been secured for 
the public-school libraries in 1885--86', as agam?5t 1,171 volumes in 
1884-85. Of the teachors^86 had first-grade certificates, of whom 25 

■ were employed in the grammar and high scln>ol grailes, leaving 61 
^ for the primary and grammar grades, showing that about ono-hnlf 

the schools were enjoying the services of first-grade teachers. At 
; . the end of his term the superintendent was able to say : 


, ’ It may be safely asserted the public schouls of Arizona are In charge of as 
, ' competent a body of teachers as^enn*be found anywhere. , 

The law of 1885 reduced the Territorial tax to p cents on Uie 
hundred,* and as a“ result, as Snpt. Lpng says' in l>is re])ort: * 

t . • 

Under the present law the twst of maintaining the schools devolves on the 
•’ counties ami Is hot shared the. TlS*rItory at large. • • • The fevemie 

raised by the counties for the support of the schools duririg the. past year, white 
‘ it nearly eqimletl the sum obtained in 1884-85 from this source, wns hmde<|imte 

- ' to a maintenance of the schools for the proper length of tline.\ Boards of super* 
v^.. vlsots In some Instances disregarded the’ estimates upon which the mlnim.unv 
rate of. tax Isbiisedi as furnished .by the superintendents, and hi other cases* 
• no estimates were furnished, or If made at aU. were base<l on erroneous calcula* 

. Jlona As suiiervlsoys Reuerally, make as ‘ small q levy ^ iipssiblo under the 
% * no result could follow tpit a scarcity of funds. 



, \ esatft. .Tbe^reduettoEt^f tha'appeCliui|L luiggetiV me r^uctio^ot 


^ * lit 1885, -$12,0^ In /bonds* 'Was ..iMued.. for; school putportCR^ by Florence,' In.-Pltial 

County. ' / ’( Boss.' 'ActB,, 18S5i,. ch; *3.), * Q^nhnin Cdun ty aim ;issuud $8,000 '-of boiulS ^ i ch«> 
i.L®) t<>wn p,rciIfton. V 
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• •. falling off in school income in 1885-86 as compared with the pre- 
vious year was as follows, as given by liong : The amount for 1881^85 
was $144,350.29 and in 1885-86 it was $114,863.43. The Territorial 
tax fell from $22,789.60 to $10,062.06; the miscellaneous receipts 
from $25,292.53 to $18,760.12; the county tax was off about $2,000' 
and the gift of $8,500 for a normal si.hool in 1884-85 was omitted 
tlie next year. The total deficit of 1885-86, as compared with 4884— 85, 
a as no less than $29,496.86. But by using the balances that had come^ 
6\er from the full years, and by exei’cising more carefully the 
gift^of economy, the superintendent was able to carry the schools 
through the latter year without a deficit, although the total number 
of schools w^s increased from 137 to 150 and the total enrolhupnt 
lose from 4,974 to 6,076. Unfortunjitely. 22 days were lost from the '• 
school term, as compared with the year before, and it is probable 
that a part of this burden was placed on the shoulders of the teach- 
-ers, for the salary of men dropped from $91 to $80.45, and of women 
from $84 to $76.18. The total expenditures in 1884-8^were $141 - 
264.83, and in 1885-86, $144,868.99." 

1 he school system at this time was becoming highly centralized. 
The superintendent, tli6 governor, and the Territorial treasurer com- 
posed the Territorial boarcl of education.; as the other members were 
ex officio, they would be disposed to leave the active administration 
of the board to the Territorial superintendent, who prepared its 
rule.s •and reguIation<i and its courses of study. The Territorial 
superintendent and two other members, appointed by him composed 
the Territorial board of ..examiners,, and^ the superintendent ap- . 
pointed also two of the three members of the county board of ex- 
aminers;- The county superintendents were required to make reports 

under h6avy penalty. Ihis centralizing tendency was negatived to 
a cerf.^in extent, however, by the inability of the superintendent to 
follow up his subordinates with a close supervision. True, certain; 

. funds were assigned him for traveling, and 'he visited the schools 
.when possible; but the funds given were liniited In amount ($500 
per year), the territory to be covered was great, and the duties at 
the capital wre becoming all the time inpre and more important 
arid imperative. . 

Supt. Long visited- each county ddring ekeh year of .his adininis. 
tration and. ‘concluded; from his ob^yations that the Territory’ had 
•made progress during the- two^years in the following particulars: 
The enrollment and .the average' daily attendance had larcelv dh- 









Chapter VI. 


REACTION AND PR0^RE$5, 1887-1899. 


The period of 12 years between 1887 and 1800 niav be character- 
ized ns one of retrogression and advance,* reaction and prof^ress. 

1 liis chan^in^ condition is evidenced by the mrmber of TerritoiMal 
snperinteiuients. Between 1887 and* 1800 tliej-e were five, so that 
tiiey served on an average only n little over two years each. They, 
were: Charles M. Strauss. chosenBn’* the people at the regular elec- 
tion in 18S6. and appointed by Gov. Zuiiek in January, 1887, Ho 
served for two years and was again appointed to the oflice in 1889, 
hut a Hepnhlieaii successor to (Jov. Zulick was then expected, the 
council rcfn.sod to confirm the nomination, and on April 8, 1889, 
(ie(»i’ge W, (Jieyncy. a Pennsylvanian by birth.^a mining engineer 
by profession, and at that time a member of the Territorial council’ 

. from Cpchho ( oimty. was lifted ir^^o the oflice'by Gov. Wolfley. who 
had succeeded Gov. Znlick, Strauss, however, was not willing to get 
out of oflice and held on until about June. ISOO; neither the old 
superintendent nor the new gave any particular jittention to the 
office, ('heyney'drew the salary, but Strauss was Inter rermbursed 
by the Ireislatiire,* Cheyney continued to serve for the term 1891- 





18i)3, bnt tlie lecrislntiirp wns then in opposition to the frovernor. and, 
ent Cheyney’s salary from $i>.000 'to $Tr>0 per year. Frethins ,1. 
iVetherton was confirmed as*his successor on April 13. 1893. He was 
a native of California, an athlete, a new.spnper and a school- 
master. The office of Torritorihl snperintcn.doy was n movable 
one. Ghepey hacr conducted' its affairs f roni,'Tombstone ; Neth- 
■ erton now removed, it to Mesa City, whore h^Tind a busing He 
■ whs appointed by Goy. Hughes, and went/out of office Avith the . 
governor. His successor was Thomas El.Dn'Iton, who said, in the' 
• report for 1895-1897, that he canie into office about May, : 15. 1896. 
He w^ a native of St. , Lawrence .County, N. Y., and a collegc.mari. 
He was.a teaclrer in the Phoenix schools, and when not engoged-in the 
, active, work of. teaching-' conductc^^ renT^estate tusiiie^ th^^ 

in'; Phoepix, and;^^ 
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• Who had been superintomlent in 1885-1887, and had fii^t started the 
schools on organized lines. 

'„n? nppnrently. only two (Netherton 

and Ualtoii) hud ha. I any experience in educational matters The 
others were business men. followers of particular governors, political 
fa\oritea They probably did in a school wav what thev could 
Hut they had no permanent office, no money for traveJing. and little 
salary. It is ratln-r remarlcablo that the sdiools in general .showed 
. . for most of the tune. » statistics will proved,, fairly uniform growth. 

After this surve.v of the personal side of the Territorial superin- 
tendents diiringdhis period, it seems well to suinsaarize the fortune.s 
of the schools .somewhat chronologically. In his message to the 
- assembly on .lamiiiry H.1%7. Gov. Zulick. after reviewing brieflv 
tilo fornlor years, uyers a word of warning; * * 

It Is acliniil.Hl that the permaneney of nur Instltvtlnn.s. (lepend.s upon the 

^ 0,1™ ’'*'"''*’ 1 means of dllTusInc.knnwh 

e(l(,e among the rising generatioo ami preparing the youth of the tartd to 
exerese with Intelligence , he duties of America,, oillxensMp when 

.^^lth Its cares .and res|>onsS.UIfles. 8 lnce Intelligence elevates commtinlfle.s and 

resfriPts crime, and ignorance degrades clpxenshlp and fosteos vice. It is our 
duty as far as po.sslhle. to place within the reach of every cjiild the means for 

d ’■"I'ersltles and normal schools 

arc all right, and proper, hut should not be maintained to the detriment or 

^ After pointing out what had' been done officially toward the begin- 
ning of a normal school and of a university, he made a wise sugges- 
tion, which later became and oven, yet remains to a certain extent 
the principle of notion in Arizona. He said in his conclusion; - 

. 1 respt^Vfupy angpost that, as there arc no high schools in the' TerrUorv 

where a sclcmmc course and Kcparatory course of Instruetlon can he taken 
to m our youths to enter college, the norrn^ school and university could be 
well utilfzed for ihis purpose.* ^ 

. of Gov. Zuli^k received scapt attention 

- in 1887, for a reaction was due. The first manifestation of this reac- 
, tion came within a month of the meeting of the legislature, when a 
, . hghy^ the public-school -system began. On February 7 1^87 

~ Yavapai, gave notice’ 

>r<- ; !• a. bill to , abolish the. 'Territorial superin- 

& Passage.of this bill was recommend^ by the.com- 

- ^.i.ttee to which referred and pf which_©liyer was chairman.* 
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I'lie reasons for.this action are not clear from the journals, but 
they are said to have been oV a political character.^ 

In the fight which followed tli« superintendency won out; the 
bllice was not abolished, but it was shorn of its F»ow'ers, Tfie super- 
intendent wks no loiter required to visit the counties and supervise 
the schools; his alliance for traveling and oflice expenses and for 
\ut o^ and any chance for a general supervision 
was cut off. 

Situation, remarks that — 

All Idpu of inakinj; tlio suporlntondwit of any sipmil service to tho schools 
nI>fintloned. dikI fro^ this time on no supcrintoinlnnt of public instruction* 
Sn Arizona has been chosen from Mip nf » 


printing blanks wa,s\ 
of tlio. schools of the Terri 
McCr^a,dn reviewing the 


in Arizona has been chosen from ‘the ranks of Uiose actually engaged in teitch- 
lug, tiiopgh three out of six iinve had exiK*rlpiue ns teachers.* ^ 

The new- board of education appointed in' ISSTl" none of whom 
were, teachers, also began. to got iVjts work: it amended (1887) tlie, 
rules and regulations for the governi^nt of (he schools of the terri- 
tory. and K.S amendments were not always for the best. Some of the ' 
old teaching cortifirates revoked by the.formor administration were 
now regranted, and a rule was adopted that prj»ctically abandoned 
corporal punishment. This caused groat di.ssatisfaction among the 
teachers and was modified in 1890. so that the penaltie.s of the law 
applied only to lose who inflicted excessive or cnwl punisliment. 

Still more unsatisfactory was the dropping of the cour^ of study 
from the requirements. The schools went back to, the old systenj 
where each teacher worked out course for-himself. It is true that 
there was still an adopted series of textbooks, but with no fixed 
ooiirsc of study it was impossible to make the cla.^scs uniform, and^ 
no other' course was prepared ‘until Long again became superin- 
tendent in 1899-1000. . . ' ' ■ 

IdiLS reaction against t^^ schools in 1887- wn.s doubtless due to the 
irritation of the people arising in part from causes ofher'thah e 
tionnl. The goyefnor'points out in his message of 1887 that tf- ■ 
sembly for some years had been ynstoful and had beeq spLv.. 
moKc money than had b^en allowed by Congr^. A debt of ^30,817 
had been contracted in eight years for roads, bridgeg, arid legislative 
fcxperi$os. Much of thi.s '.money had' been wasted or actuall.v stolon 
in building the penitentia^- and the insane asylum.' Says MeCTroa: 

The people were .becoming r^tlve under the great burdens' of; taxation and 
the wasteful mnd, corrupt ,mnna)jeinent of affairs,' In seeking relief they hrid 
ajrandy begurto retrench on' money spent for schools., Thl8‘'l|' hardly to be' > ' 
- • tyqnderc^at, asywlarles and exilMses, of school. offlcjnls lind wiendertully' lri. 

nat\ep',:ap^rent,*',.-:','^ 
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Wh«n compared with 1887. • Gov. Zulick confined his attention to' 
efforts toward securing from .Congress the privilege of selling the 
schwl lands, in which he failed, and actual legislation was practfcalfv 
negligible. A compulsory; school law was framed, which was sub- 
stantially a reenactment of the law of ISTo'. but in 189.5-9G it was 
declared to be null and void by the attorney general, and the Terri- 
tory was without compulsory legislation until 1899. when a new law 
differing but little from tho.se of 18M and 1889, was enacted. 

* • 1 1 ' * . ^ in., his report for 1889-90 the difficulties 

and tendencies of the period. \ question then of much impoiffance - 
was that of. providing funds for new. schoolhouses. The older cus- ' 
tom, befnm- in 1877 and brought to mature stature in the eighties, 
was bonds, under special acts. A general act “passed in 

J«91 (ch. 16) made this no longer permissible. Under the new act 
the distncL trustees might still issue bonds not to exceed 4 per cent 

• of the .assessed value of their property and there must be provisions 
for n local ta.\ off the property of the district for repayment In 

• some places the burden of this adrfitional tax yyas regarded as cx- 
ce.«sive and resulted in the rental or erection of unsuitable houses 
.and of inadequate accommodations. As a wav out of the difficulty 
hupt Strauss suggested that the Territory create a- Territorial loan 
and building fund based on the idea of the building and loan asso- ^ 
ciations, , . . 

In 1889 four new Schoolhouses were erected: in 1890" the>numbcr 
was 

At this time the, finances of the schools were generally good. The 
Territorial administrative expenses were paid out of the .3-cent 
^ lemtorial tax; in the counties thf minimum county tax yvas levied ' 
aqd'in all except one a surplus was reported. But the administration 
.of the. county .school funds was complicated and unsatisfactory, be- 
. cause they were collected. and expended by 187 local boards of trus- 
tees. 10 county treasurers, 10 county superintendents, ?nd the Terri-' 
tonal superintendent, and all on different plans of accounting; The ‘ 
TerFitOTiabsuperintendent plainth'ely adds: “The result is inevit- 
T., Jle.,; Confusion reignsr and tabulation of rec6rds at giv^n dates as 
, .the law rontemplates and requires is-simply impossible.” He recom- ' 

• ^ mendSj thqrefoye, that a unifprm.system of record of school moneys ’ 
and thsinhe Territorial superintendent he rt - 
jc;.; qiured t^,^isit each county.at least once a year and audit th^i-ecbids ' 

, that while the Mhwls..--^^ 
money as • 
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towns private and -parochial ^hools drew ojfF a number of pupils, and 
that the summ^ heat, early and intense, was one of the main causes 
of the comparatively short terni— about six and one-half months. 
Ihc salary paid teachci*s, while falling slightly from year to year, 
was "‘equal to if.^not larger” than that paid elsewhere, while posi- 
tions in the Territorial schools vrerc “so eagerly sought as to render * 
possible tlio selection of teachers of the liighest grade.”* The teachers’ 
institute, however — ^ ^ 

MH'ins to work rnther a harUsliip than a benefit, and is frequently Ignored. 

* • ’♦ vThe conditions In titiif Territory of distance and inaccessibility are 
^^uch as to render It well nigh Impossible for any excepting those at the county 
scat to attend. For the same reason it is impossible, with the funds he is per- 
^milted to use, for the county superintendent to provide the lecturers whose 
• instruction forms the chief value of an institute. It U a question whether under . 
tlie circumstances il»e improvement of /he tej^cher Is suflident to compensate 
ilio school for^the annual loss of a wee^:’s* services, and I recommend that the 
law be modified In so much ns the annual Institute Is made obligatory. . • 



I he superintendent points out that, while the new normal schck)l 
was intended primarily to provide teachers for the Territorial 
schools, it was hardly less useful in furnishing an opportunity for 
an education at home beyond that possible in the grammar school,/ . 
ami the course of study has been so arranged that the pupil upon - • • • 

coin|ileting the grammar school course shall be fitted for entrance to 
tlie normiil school.” Indeed, this was the first service to which the 
new institution was put. Before taking prospective teachers, into 
• (he deeps of professional subjects, it was necessary to give then! in- 
struction in secondary subjects. » . 

In his message to the assemfily in 1S91 Gov. Murpliy has much to 
say on educational matters. lie disc.us.sed the university, the normal. 

^ , scliool, and the school laws! lie urged tiint the Territorial superin- 
tendent should be again required to visit tbe counties “ and ascectain. 
the true conditions of the scho.op therein f afld urged that the law , * 
which prohibited teachers from • serving *011 the county. board of ' 
e.\aminers was “an absurdity. which should he corrected. It i^ in 


keeping with a provision that requires doctors to be examined by 
fnnnera or lawyers by merchants.” He made an argiiment against 
the special privileges'gben to tow:ns in the'biatter of textboolb and 

» :ed’that‘the rate -of taxation be^ifixed at ^ to Co’cents instead of. 

to 80,' as was theiT.the U»w. He urgbU also that the Tei:i^torial 
supenn^endcncyjshould bp maint'nined.nnd iti duties .. 

the devices of the superintendent be' tnad^ mpre 'effeiettve ;' anjd ‘ thkt>i 
-the superintendent “ should be 'a;naDable'nhd ixnntnennod-'ii/ljinoeA.. 


the superintendent of public instruerfon te 



/%he office of county school superintendent of the co'unty wherein the 
y- capital of the Territory was situated » and another to abolish the 
Territorial board of examiners.’ Fortunately these proposals did 
not become law. • 

The actual educatiqnal legislation of 1891 may be summarized as 
follows: ^ * 

.In matters of lepslation the assembly was more active than in . 
1889. Besides a general law authorizing school districts under fi.xed 
conditions to issue bonds for building and' to liquidate outstanding 
indebtedness, the law bn textbooks was made more rigid and couiit.v 
• examiners were forbidden under penalty to give .special preparation 
to any candidates for teachers’ examination; a law to establish 
kindergartens was framed, and also an act to promote the education 
of the deaf, dumb, and blind, which was to be made a part of the 
university, . • ' 

Things must have been making satisfactory proA^ss. for in 1893 
Gov. Murphy addressed the assembly in the followi^hlgh-sounding, 
if not boastful, language : ' ' . ’ 


, The University of Arizona compares favorably with other Institutions similar 
In character throuRhout the States of the Union, it Is thorouRhly equlppe.l 
and Is conducted by learned and experienced eijucators.- * * • 'pne norninl 

j school of the Territory at Tempe Is a highly creditable and de.serving educa- 
Uonal Institution and Is popular with the people. • • • Onr common 
school system needs.no lau^atlo'h ; Its thorough .excellence l.s a reason for 
pride and congratulation and has great effects in coiiiineudinR the Territory 
■ to the approving attention of the .older communities of the country. 


He again recommends that the duties of the Territorial siiperin- 
tendent be “ specifically defined ” and that his compensation be made 
such as would enable hint to “give. exclusive attention to odiicationnl 
matters; otherwi* it would be better to abolish the office.” 

The legislature at the session of 1893 seemed to take the report of 
the governor as sufficient, and practically let the schools alone. Sup- 
plementaV^ agencies created included a Terfitoritil library, to bo • 
lotated ip ihe capital and governed by a board of curators, with the' 
Territorial secretary as librarian. Th^^^ was also passed a law look- 
■ ing ti) a.^reform school to be located in: Coconino County (ch. 81).. ' 

• Tl'is law b^ame .later the basal act for the northern'Territorial. 
normal.scKool at° Flagstaff. - . . - 

S i during the years of Neth bVton ’s administration j l,<j92-93 ■ * 

nothing unu^iial or extraordinary. 'to repprt. ’ There 
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complaint that the high schools, grammar, and primary school inter- 
ests were not represented on the Territorial board of.education. It 
was again urged that the powers of the Territorial superintendent 
be incrqpsed so that he might be able to exercise “ a more direct super- 
vision over every branch of the pubIi6^school work.” It was recom- 
mended that be prepare and prescribe a uniform system of accounts 
of school moneys and enforce their use; that he visit eich county 
and that Ins traveling expenses be paid. There .was here «n effort 
both to come back to an abandoned eustpm and at the same time to 

escape from survivals of the earlier age. Says the Territorial super- 
intcndent: ^ 

At present the probate Judge of each county Is ex offlclo county superintend- - 
ent of schools The offlwj., emphatically .a political one and Is usu^ly filled 
u ble, and con.sclentlou.s. have no special ability 

.11 the.llne of supenntehdlng educational' alfiilrs. • ♦ . The qualifications- 

Jld" T^‘’t" H should Clear de 

. first-gAde certificate or Its equivalent at the time of receiving the nomination' 
The supcrintcn.iont suggested also that the rerjuirements proposed 
for teachers .shouIcT apply to county examiners, into whose ranks 
teachers had been admitted by ’act of 1893. He acknowledged the 
need of a course of sthdyv but none had been compiled. This was 

ndoption of a new series of textbooks 
in 18.1.1. a he sentiment for free textbooks ivBs growing. The law) 
-rplatntg to school libraries was not flexible enough, for while the' 
authortties, might devote. 10 per cent of their school income to the 
library, this was not permitted if there were less than 100 pupils in 
the. district. The districts in which this prohibition of the law ap- 
plied was where the benefits of.n pt.hlic library were most needed. 
There were then only 2,891 volumes in school libraries in' the Terri 
■■ . ■ . . . 

.There was as yet no .special jaw for the organization of high 
schools, and the superintendent points out that there was in geUeSil 
more or less opposjtion to their prgniiizat ion in new counties , The 

becoming more keenly telt.''. In 
reported- ;was l88;.' in.-' 
ft, * n»ml^JlAd increased to 258, .The. superintendent ^ug- ' 
^4ed.tM a, law be passed rneetihg cjertain cohditiori& '-Th^ con- - 
ditions w;efc substantially 'met in the ib'w hf isos qo\ . .,^l. , 
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Garlic, Tempe,' treasurer. The sc^nd session was held in T\icson. 

Its declared objects were improvement of the schooUsystcm, profes- 
sional fellowship, and protection. The interest ni unified seemed 
to warrant recognition by the legislature and authorization to out- 
line a course of reading. • * 

The superintendent said that the compu'lsor}* law was a dead Tet- 
ter. This failure was apparently .because its enforcentent was de- 
volved Upon too many persons, and no compensation was provided 
therefor. It was pointed out also that “the formation of^ ntany , 
small school districts is'^tixpensive and detrimental in more ways‘ 
than one.*’' The consolidation of small districts with a controlling 
board as the trustees were then chosen was recommended as an im- 
provement Consolidation proiyisod to be less expensive, and it 
was thought better supervision would follow. 

In his message to tlu^ assembly in 1805 Gov. Hughes^ adopted in 
the main the suggestions of the Territorial superintendent and rec- . 
omniended them in his message. These includcib the oidargoment 
of the duties of tl>e Territorial superintendent, requiring-hiui to 
visit each county at least once a year and to audit the accounts of the 
county superintendent and county treasurer. The n>[)^esontation of 
% all classes oP school work on the Territorial lx)ard of education and 
‘ the separation of the oflice of probate judge and county superin- 
tendent were urged. 

The governor said further: 

superintendent should bo n teacher of cxpcrlcnro ami hold a. valid first- . 
grade certificate, or Its- equivalent, at the time df hls nominntlon'for the oflice: 
no Increase of salary would be nocessaryi A restrictive clause, llmItinK the 
renewal of certificates would do tnnch toWnfd nmlntalning* a high standard In 
teaching force. The Arizona Teachers’ Association should he cnoourajftHi by 
"legislative enactment Salaries should he gradctl according to the expcrlcnoj or 
efflclejicy of teachers. • • • A sjivlng of about 40 per cent of the cost of 

schoofiwoka could be made by the enactment of a proper law providing for free 
textbooks Ocuqral dissatisfaction exists with the ovistom of “farming out” 
teachers’ positions. This evil should be prohibited by* law. 

It ^ould be remarked that while thtro was discu^ion‘'{ind demand 
hig{x ^ucational qualifications should attach to the county, 
superintendent,* there was.neither sugg^tiori ^or demand that there 
should be sych f or. the Territorial superintend^t, Ftom the eduea- 
:Cr - ’tional point of man ^as good enough, .It was a political. 

choice of the governor and without .ahy^re- ; 
^>r)ihe| -good wliools themselves. ’ It;;.. 

that it w ' 

1 } 4 Ar» o T vmtVK ' ft rrt #ocai nri a r * i oK oOil 1 id in' fi ft ; Sayi •'C 
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\ without reference to the welfare of ^hools;/that the confirmation of " 

’ ^ individual appointees wa^ rejected to gain political advantage; that 
^ *the salary of others was cut until the place W4is no longer attractive; 

'that the superintendents were constantly changing, some resigning, 
and some being turned out; it becomes^ a source of wonder tjaat the , • 
schools co'uld do as well as they did. , ’ 

The. legislation of 18^5 in regard to education was not great in 
' of soine iinportafice. One act was to encourage 

military instruction in ^ the public schools '(clu 1’5). and a more 
important one w-as tliat to establish and maiirtain high schools in ‘ 

; the Territory' (ch. 3‘2). Anoiher'act ,(ch. 53) ])rovided that 'there 
^ .should be levied for the next two year^ a special tax of two-fifths 
bfvi mill for a ‘‘ nonmri-scliool fund.’’ A special tux for the benefit 
of the aniversity was also levied (ch. 75). . 

* *1 he successor of Supt, Netherton was T, K. Dalton, who first came 

. * ii^o office about May 15, 189G, He w’as formally nominated and 
confirmed March 2, 1897. He reports “ steady progr^ along all 
lines of educational eflfort,” He summarizes the statistics ^'r the" ‘ " V 
years 1894-95 arid 1895-96, and shows a gratifying increase. He 
emphasizes the need of a course of ’study, and points out that the 
^ Territorial board was required .to — ^ , 

\ prescribe tfnd enforce a course of.studies In the public ^ools. As to the advisa- 
bility of uniform courses of study, .there can be no doubt Why each ona of 
47 different districts in Maricopa Oounty should have a different courfte' of 
study there’^n be no good reason a4l|>iedr ^ 

When we^nslder that there are 223 districts In the Territory, ‘ahd each * ^ 
one pursuing different course of study and exacUng different requirements 
for posslif frpm one moule to the next higher^ and UOs changed' every Urae 
the dikrict cHauges teachers, the reason becomjes more apparent There should - 
be uniformity^ so that If a child has completed Uie seventh year's work ih the 
counl|*y schools and desires to enter tlie eighth. grade in a clt^ school, be will « 
have a ttandlrig. which will entitle him to enter that grade, ^ w 



tmvel^, ;and^ii& propet^ tor tbo 
^«attb : 'Be 


In the matter of the' examination of teacher^ Supt Dalton recom-' 
mended that the county hoard of examiners be abolished; that the ; 
county superintendent examine all applicants and. that tl}e papers ' 
be forwarded to-the Territorial superintendent, who should gsaimnS > ' 

and issue certificates.' This would make requirements more upiforih 

and discourage, the isuance of low-gr|de certificates, of whi(^' there , ■ ■ 
should be three grades^first, second,4nd. the ;rpw^ :or third. 

Territorial superintendent’s tfffipe;; it ,Was urged, shpuld he ktren^hr rX 
especially jn the;matter pr 
th® -ScHppTsysteixt.. es thp' supcfintendeat ■! then'-s&w • 
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that the superintendent, who was then appointed by the governor, be ' 
elected, and that- his salary be increased- (at this tiiiie it was only 
$1,2 ot). He urged that the county superint'endency b(.‘ divided from 
the office of judge of probate. 

. The superintendent pointed out that in the anxiety to expend all 
the funds remaining in the treasury toward the end of the 3:ear I 
the committee sometimes fell into cxti-avagnnce, and this was par- 
ticularly thc'case in the buying o/ charts and librai-y books. The 
^amount of money levied for schooj. purposes was in general equal to 
the need, but now ami then it was nect^ssarv to bring a writ against 
the board of county supervisors to force them to levy a Jchiol tax 
in accord with the report of the coiiiitv' si-hool superintendent. -' 

The tendency to create new school districts with not more than 
10 pupils had prodiu-ial various weak ones,'whi(-h sometimes lapsed 
for lack of attendance. ’ 


There was little vecommendation for distinctive legislation in this • 
report. , 

feupt. Halton was renominated' for the new- term beginning in 
March, 1B97, and continued without opposition, buf he seems to have 
served only about one year in all, wiheu his work was takeii over by 
A. P. Shewman,^vho published, on January 10, 1809, his report on 
the work ofvthe superintendent’s office for the hist two years/' 

In his me^Hgeto the assembly in 1897 Gpv. Ki-anklin.diseussed the*- 
public schools, quoted e.xtensively from the superintendent’s report, 
and pointed out that the annual cost per capita based on the number , 
of children' enrolled in 1895 was $17..')S,,nnd in 189G-it waf $l().-3-i; 
This was q little higher than Iowa {$ir).i8) and some less than New 
York ($18.97). When tlie cost per capita ba.sed on attendance was 
^considered, the balance was against Arizona. In 1895 this .was $29.94, 
and in 1896, $28.'98, w\hile in Iowa it .was $24.50. It was becoming 
evident that the children of Arizona were not making the best use 
of their opportunities. ‘ 


The gQvernoi: pointed out a^ain the' advisability of separating the 
c’ounty superintendent’s office from that.of.probate judge, and now, 
after many efforts, the school authorities, vyere to see Ihis desire con- 
summated in the larger counties. Ghap^r of the acl« of 1897 
provided that in counties of the first class (Maricopa^ Yavapar, and 
Pima) the county si^erinte^denl of schools should bp a *^parate 
officer and should Teceive $1,000 a year. W the-other spunUe.s ihe 
situation j/eiBteined as it wa|. Special taxes to^ai^ tjrt liiiiversity 
.ind tBe npjwai School Kef’e and ah agt? was passed ^), the 

first of jtS fop 'Jfeasin^ KUool ' v. 

®[%|^orts of Temterial ^pt. Shswmarf for the yeiTrs 'J$&7‘and 
18i98 tilinikio-notlyng It should Ve said, "' 

'howeyir, that the statistics presented from year to. year are in^: 
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much better form than earlier ones and carry the clearest evidence 
that progress was being made along most lines, although this progress 
« as not, uniform nor always where most needed. Thus the sujrin- 
tendent says that the Terntorial board of education “ realized' the 
importance of a uniform course of study” but had been “ more or 
less hanipered in its work ij that direction because of a lack of funds 
to pay for printing and distribution.” , He points out also that he- 
caiise of a lack of funds the school term was only six and tme-half 
months and recomniepds that the rate of taxation be raised so as to 
extend the term “do allow at least eight months’ school in each dis- 
tiict, but. instead, in 1899 the law was so amended (ch. 56) that 
for the purpos^ of fifth and sixth class counties the minimum limit 
o a five-months term was reduced to three months.^ This term 

was to be uniform and “as far as practicable with equal rights and 
privilege. ^ ® . 

The high-schopl idea as embodied in the law of 1895 was not mak- 
ing progress. The superintendent discusses further the necessity 
of acotnpulsory attendance law. About 25 per' cent of the children in 
the Territory were not even enrolled ; of those enrolled the attendance, 
as the statistics given in the sujipleipentary tables at the end will 
show was low ; and this failure was due, in, the mind of the super- 
intendent, to the lack of real compulsion. / 

AVhen the period; of 12 years from l&sf lo 1899 is reviewed as a 

not with matured, well- 

diiected, intelligent development, hut the undirected growth that ' 
comes with increasing population and weVlth, developing resources 
and ambition to provide the best possible opportunities for the in- 
coming schMl population. In 1890 there were 55,734 ^hite per- 
sons in the Territory; in 1900 this number had grown to 92,903 indi- 
cating an increase of nearly 70 per cent. A large proportion of 
these-inimigr^ntS were from States where successful educatiotial svs- 
ems were already in operation, and they demanded similar privi- ’ 
leges for their ehildren in their ney homes. • They found a sy^stem 

‘he, football of.politics,.often withouf ■ 
expert direction, sometimes without direction at all. The schools 
existed beeim^ the children were there and.money for schools 

' Jh^system-had been organizwl, ani if npw rumbled on ■ 
Without particular aid,, but with^ome important development and 
a.m9re.pr,less^s^^^^^^ t^eperiodrHus^Sm- 

the schopl; poptilation W^ 10,303j in W 
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(he .h„]„ period it trill be seen tb.t, whi5h»“e'.^"pst'd'd“' 

•L no or^ P well .with 

Jr'iSl!;: t's, J,!;-: 't' -7« $,5o,„e i, 

$241 55 G in thn c * expenditures from $ 135,030 to 

$490504 't P‘-°P‘=''t.v from $176 238 to 

tom 175 to 373 "' ‘s' f from 169 to .347; tl.e teachers 

; to 3<3. Saluries. however, had fallen friwn 4:«f a;/ 

per month thi.s being ,|„e in part at loast.to a general fall in in ic ." 

and the school term foil from 1413 diivs to 107 (hvs I „w 1 11 ’ 

pa-ssed i.roviding. fof the organization of ^hool l'iln.uls^l‘m^ Z 
schools, ajld some progress had been made on those lines but in 

wi n^'887 ts "■* rV“ *" '">«v 


/ 


"c. -D 7 ^ i'’' 
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Chapter VII. 


y 


FURTHER GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT DURING THE TERRITORIAL 
PERIOD, 1899-1913. 


During the remaining years of Tcrrilorinl life tliorc were four 
separate administrative iieriocls, filled by tliree jnclividiials. Tliese 
snpcriiitondci^s their kM*ins of ollice wero: 

lloboit L. Long, socoiul term, wlio succeeded A. P. Shewnian on 
February 27, 1899; reappointed Marcli 19, 1901, and served till 
* July 1, 1002, wlien he resigned, 

_ Nelson G. Layton, July 1, 1902; reapjaoiiiled January 30, 1903, and 
resigned January 1, 1906. V ■ 

Robert L. T^ng. third term. Janmiry 1. 1906, to March 6, 1907; 
reti^jointed and served to March 1,7, .1909. 

Kirke T.- Moore, appointed Mwch IT, 1909, and served till the 
admission of the Territory as .a State. He was succeeded by 
Charles O. Case, March 12,' 1912. \ ‘ . 

In the eyes of Gov^ Murphy the schools Vere in excellent condition 
in 1899. In his message of that year he says: 

The university at Tucson and the normal school at Terape are highly credlt- 
nhlc Institutions, and of Incalculable benefit to the Territory. Tlie managements 
show a very liigh order of ability, entirely satisfactory to their patrons. The 
advantages of an advanced educatipnal system can hardly be overestimated 
Our connnon schools.cnn not be excelled anywhere In the Union, ' ’ 

Since such was thought to be the condition of thc'schools already, 
the governor naturally contented himself with what had been'accom- 
plished. He failed entirely to make any proposals for a wider use- 
• fulness for them. 

Th^ first act of this, legislature loolring to the schools was one 
enacting a new compulsory sclTool law. This law differed little from , 
the acts, of 1875 and 1889. Xl^ length of attendance required wa^ 12 * ' ' 
vfoeks, against 16 in .l875^ the exemptions 'were liberal and generous : 

> rt'nd cpfild be met by almost any per^n who wanted to kcep his chU- . - 
dren out of school, ahd>hile pt-os^ution and fines werq:detnanded 
against slackera, thbrb were .no special funds :or special officer 
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more than one-half mill on the dollar (5 clents on the hundred) for 
the purchase. of books and other publicutio^is and for erectin<r build- 
ings. The moneys raised by tax oi* rocoivecj by gift were to be a dis- 
tinct fund and were to be controlled b\' !a hoard of five trustees, 
.who were to organize the library and set,' its machinery in motion. 
Under this law the libraries in the citiesjbegan a lonrso of devel- 
opmenh followed to some extent by tho^e in the smaller country 
districts. * j ^ 

During the follo^ng.yeurs library progress was not'satisfactory,! 
however, for the library expeiuHturo of ifioney was confined to i|is- • * 
tricts with' more than 100 cthisus children. The expenditures in 
lOOG— 7 were $787.43, and $0G3,0*2 in HH)7-8. In all, 0.084 books were 
added (luring the two yi*ars, a part comjng from donalions ami otheis 
being purchas(*d out of the proceeds of ent'ertainnumtsgiven by li- 
ers and pu})ils in tht^ smaller schools. The superintendent tlum reo- 
ommendt'd that the library allowance be changed from the $r»0 fn*r 
year then allowed to tlm larger districts t(x$l00 per year, and thtSf 
the^mallor districts at that time receiving nothing for librarievs bo 
. permitted to spend 5 per cent of their inpoine for that purjmse. 

This development may be presented statistically as follows, so- far 
. as their progi-ess is shown by the reports: . . 

i 

Oroteth and value of school libraries. 


/ Years. 

Amount 

expended. 

Numbrrufi Value of 
volume.s.. j lilirivies. 

188Si^ ■ : * 

1169.00 1 
184.00 ' 
667.93 
732. 22 
246. Al 
2,181.^ 
2K6. 79 
477. 59 
366.46 
357. 55 
' 433.41 
477.03 

■1 

im-w ^ 

■ " - 

1894-05 


U805-M.- • 



1806-OT 

/ j • 

1897-98 ‘ : : . . : • 


1898-99 

1 '! 

1899-1900 



1900-1901 

9, 922 
11,630 
15,500 
16,819 
17, *506 
18,291 
19,999 
24, 265 
32,018 
. 30,493 
32,941 
. 36,121 
43,126 
42,808 


1901-2 ; 


1902-3 . 


1903-4.. . , . i . . 


1904-^ : . 

114, 35S 
16, ,5S.5 
u. 17,7-24* 
19, 4G7- 

24V9» 

1905- 6 * . 

1906- 7... ...i; . , 

1907- 8 ■ : 

7^.*43^ 

963.02 

V 1 

1911-12 : / 


1912-13 i...,..: .. 


1913-14.. i 


26/664 

1914-15 . 


1915-16 . 






j > Includes •needed for other purposes.' . / 

The Howell code of ISM had provided for a Tenliodanlbrarv*. ' The lew gavemine that Imlltutlonwos 
amende llme to time. By chapter 62 ; session. of klfi, the BUlellbrary was to establish a law and ^ 

r < iHialative bu^u. The State librarian was to be Ua dlfwtor, form a oollectfoo of 8uteo«W8papers,and ' 

' ffl^e a bicuiial report. T ^ 

I ■ * * i 

^MINIST^,n0N;PR»OBEfiT■L^LOl^O^^^^^^^ 

.^periStend^ym^ cpnfifined^ar; 



real organization of the system in 1885 was due. He had then been 
colaborer with -Williuin B. Horton in organizing the school system 
• of the Territory. Before their day there had indeed been public 
schools in Arizona and even a Territorial superintendent, but there 
had beAi no real. public school system. During^ the vears between 
1883 and 1887 it was the work of these two men to coordinate the 
independent and more or less disjointed units which'had been grow- 
i^l? dP throughout the "territory and. organize the.in into a single 
working whole'. This was done.by drafting a single body of school 
law applicable 'to the whole Territory, by preparing a course of 
study under which it was possible to grade the schools, and by lay- 
ing the. foundations for systematizing the work of teacher training 
by developing and. leading the sentiment looking to the organization 
and endowment of the normal .school at Teinpe and the State -pni- ■ 
versity at 7'ucsdn; and now, after an interval of 12 years. Mr. Long 
came again into office to resume the iiiterrupted thread of work. 

In his, rejiort submitted in October, "lOOO, he mentions the, organi- 
zation of 13 new school districts during 1899 and. 1900, gnd froni this . 
small number concludes that the smaller settlements then had school, 
facilities “eijual to those enjoyed by the more populous sections of 
Jiie Territory.” This was Approximately true. The schools had in- 
creased from 347 in 1898 to 399 in 1900, arid 10 schools had been ad- 



vanced from the rank of primary to tbpt of the grammar grades. 

There were now 122 grammar school^, and 21 new school buildings 
had b^ erected. There was, however, as yet only one high school 
organized' under the law of 1895. 'This was ftt Phoenix, in which“ 
three courses, Latin, Lnglisn, and business, had been provided. The ; 

- first two were four-year cdurses,‘the third a three-year course. 

. The poll tax was fulling 'off, possibly because of the failure of col- . 

' lecto'rs in enforcing the law. The situation of the, county school ' ' 
superintendents was not satisfactory, for those in the larger couiK' 
ties— Yavapai, Maricopa, and Pima— while receiving $1,000 each 
for their Services,- were required to visit their schools twice a year 
. and at the end had paid out three-fourths of their salary as traveling 
\ expenses, and so really received less than those in the more thinly ' 

fettled counties, where the salary was, $3,010 .per , year only. , ' ' 

. time in the history, of 'Arizona the superintendent . 

. prints reports from the itidividual countiesj so that we. have' detailed . ■ I .'4 
reviews of the.-yvorking.of the systein in the sirtaller^ uhijs,, •.which . 

‘ show in'^eneraPa stea^y-deyelopnienL . ‘S 
: , i the county- J^quired-..th'm' t6^ 
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as much as 250 miles. Notwithstanding these difficulties the mcnt- 
ings were well attcmded. the programs were well filled, and riaicl, 
interest was inahifested. It would appear that they were now he- 
coming of real value to the sy^ciu and had already cdntiihuted to 
the organization of the teachihg forces. ' - ’ 

As if taking up (1^0. .school question where he had droiipecr it 12 
,^year& before. Supt. Long again turned his attention to the course of 
study which h.ail been originally outlined and put into use dining 
his e(irlier adiiimi.st ration, in 1885-1 HS7. hut ahandoned under St raiiss. 

' loiiiHliat time to 18‘.)t) the .schools had gone tin their uneven and 
crelking'-way w.il hoiit rudder or eoiiiiiass. The new course of .study 
iis prepared'hv Supt. Long was adopted by the board of ediicatitiii 
on SepltMiiberL'O, 18!)U, and was imblished and distributed among the 
te.achers. At th("-samc time a course of .study for the new l.hiioii 
lligh.iichool of Mariyoim County, at Phoenix, 'wHITapproved. 

The examination questions for the use of the county boards of- 
oxanriners were prepared'a]iiarterly, printed,, and forwarded to the 
• proper oflicers in time for the regular exam’inatitms in Margli, June, 
September, and December. Ntj^w rules foiv-the, governnient of the 
tfcunty boards in giving these examinations were now addiited, and 
the questions tlieiiiselvcs were large^in number and searching in char- 
acter. TJic fact that 277 teiichers out of 399 were holding life, edu- 
cational, or first-grade- certifibjites indicates that the qualifications of 
teachers were rising.' Diying the two years there were granted 21 
educational diplomas, 5 life diplomas, and ,18 cei-tificates granted on 
diplomas, and 27, Territorial certificates. • 

The development in- the growth of statistics during this period 
shows great progress over earligr years. These are now so complete . 
that they begin todie of real service in a. study of the Territory. 

Mr. Lon^was again nominated by Gov. Murphy for the office of 
superintciuPi^ on March 19, 1901, and continued to servo in that 
capacity untihluly 1, 1902, when he resigned. Nchsoii G. Layton was ' ' 
nominated by Gov. Brodic and confirnied as his successor. 

. - II. ADMINlSTnATION OF NELSON G. LAjrbN. 1002-1000. 

Uiulor the system of.uppointmcnL in use in ■3'trizona the general 
supervision of the schools was made subject to the whim of the gOv,. ■ 
ernor .every- two years,, and. during the nineteenth cenGiry it was 
qustomftry' for each goyernor to. change the schopi superinten^mt, 
this way subjcctmg the .^hbols to a, succcssioir of now men who, 
anxious: to MfvbjUie scKools, fveremardly ' 

..^h^Oghtheniiitiato^^ 

. a jother^^who they 

,ThJ^ constant chal}ge^,wii8 always aT cause o| ^rioua in^iruptioa V 
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century, however, the tendency has been toward longer terms of 
service, with niorp-satisfiictory results. Mr. Layton published the 
report of Mr. Long for tiie yvo'yc.ars ending June 30, 1902, as well 
ns his own report for the period einling June 30, 1901. and Mr. Long 
, relumed the compliment by pilblishing Layton’s report .for June 
:!0, lOOG. . , 

I he eail^ part of the period represented by these reports was one 
of increa.sed and progres.sivc ediieationiil legislation. The law.s 
eiiiicted included one raising the. soliool age. They now abandoned 
. the .age limit G to IS, and went bach to 0 to 21. This increase in 
h.'ul Its rellectinn'in the .statistics: In 1890-1900’ the schooi populii- 
• lion was 20,S;!:5; in 1900-1901, the act going into force on April 1. 
1901, it was 23,43o, or an inorcasc of 12i f)er cent. The rea.son.s 
for this extension of the school age are self-evident, and it also ap- 
pears th.at the people of the Territory made use of their increased 
opportunities, for the enrollment in 1899-1900 was .10,r.{)l, and in 
1901-2, the first j'eiir in which the cITects of tlie new. law would be - 
fairly felt, it was 19,203, or an absolute increase of 1C.3 per cent on 
tile em-ollnient of 1899-1900; but when Jhese figures arc Micasiir?d in 
per cents of the school population it is found that in lSt>9-^1900, 

^ 79.2^ per cent was actiiajly cnroll^'d, while jn 1901-2 this had falle’if to 
TO per cent; further, the ayenigc attendance based on enrollment fel^ 
fioin 61. G per cent to 59.1) i>er cent, lyid a\:cragC' attendance based on' 
school popii latum fell^from 48.8 per cent to 41.G per cent. There 
was a compulsory law m force during these ^ears, but it either did 
not or could nof compel attendance. It was reported by the siiperin- 
temlent that in 1901 there were 5.9G7 school children who were not 
even enrolled during the year, and in 1902 this number had .grown 
^ part because of the c.Nteiidcd school age, t(v7,104. The iime Ip.ss 
motim is sho\yn in. the .statistics of cost. In 1901 the cost per 
capita of school iropiilation was $14.G3;-in 1902 it was $15.11. During 
the same period the cost per capita as based on enro^llmcnt was $19.15 
ai^l 9.41, showing that eiifollment under the new law was keepin*^ ' 
EuflV close to that under the old; but whon attention is directed to 
the cdst per capita as based on average attendance," it found id ' 

, be for 1901-$30,66, while in 1902 it had fun up to $34:82. In other 
' Territory waii paying, bMause of pobt< attenclance: more ' 

thi^n $2 iGr every dollar’s worth of ^rvice thnt. it ‘ 
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away with c^^ty certificates on the*expif-ation of the time for which 
they were originally granted. The'examinations for certificates were 
still to be given ^it the county seat and were conducted by the county 
superintendents. The papers. were then forwarded to the Territorial 
board of examiners for grading. The successful applicant received 
a Tentorial certificate entitling him to teach in any public school in 
the Territory. Said the superintendent : 

By this iBethod a more nearly uniform system of ffra,Jinp and certification' is 
assured, which in my opinion has a tgitdenc^' to elevate the Standard of our 
public schools to n higher plane. • " * 

Rules and regulations making exact provisions for taking these 
examinations were provided for, but the questions th^iselves do not 
appear to be as difficult a.s those set in the forme’r administration, 
(jraduates 0 / the lerritorial normal gchools were, on request, granied 
Territorial certificates w ithout examination. 

In his introduction to this period, the supeyinlendent said : 

It is with pri.Ie tliat I am ab'le to report the improvement in our system of 
Khools. the keen intere.<ct manlfestefi by our petvpie in the education ef bur 
future citizens, and the earnest effort on the part of the Umchers a.s a whole In' 
their endeavor to nw.se our schools to a higher plnn^. 

. Jn 1901 the rate ^f taxation in the counties for schools was raised 
from 30 cents to 50 cents on the hundred. By this act the county in- 
come was considerably, increased; and that year the income. from the 
Territorisil schbol fund was practically doubled, being $11,4.>8 in- 1901 
and $22,951 in 1902; but.'on the other hand, the poll tax fell from 
•$^6,554 to $23,943. The- siiperintendfent urgedMhe necessity “of a 
jibrary of carefully selected boojis injeach scliool in the Territory.” 
An act of 1903 rovi.sed, defme’d, aW extended somewhat the duties 
ofthe TemtoriaMiperintendfnt.* .He was to superintend the schools 
to epportion school funds, 'and audit the expenditure of the same’ 
whether Territorial, county', or district. . He was to prescribe forms i 
and regulntjons andn^nd them ’out to teachers and others, publish a 
biennial report, and print the .schooMaws. - 

Another act of 1903 * permitted the trilst^s in districts with tt ^ 
population of l,00O or over, at their .di.scretion, to ‘employ teachers 

of music and drawing. ' In 1905 this kct was extended to all school • 
districts.*' . — ■ ’ ^ ‘ 

During thik period occurred the World’s Fair at St. Louis fnV 
irhich the .schools ofthe Territory were represent^ Specunen^of 
the'^^rk,done throughout the Tetritory were cdRected ; the^meci- 
mens represented the actwaf work done by,the pupils unRer the pre-" ' 
. scriM T erriterial course bore V 

. ■ { % 
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•name of the pupil, his age and grade, tfhd name of the school to 
''which he belonged. There were also shown many pictures of school 
.buildings. .Tho exhibit as a whole attracted much attention. Mrs. 
E. E. Ford, who had the exhibit in 'charge, reported t 

It has been a great 'surprise to the eastern people to see that we are doing 
the same work in our Arizona schools that they are doing here in the Blast. 
'Om- work compares most favorably with that of other schools In the same 
srnult's. and I have taken the time* to examine other work that I might satisfy 
myself nf» 4o the merits of our own. In many cases I realize that our maps, 
language, work, and drawings are superjar to that from many other schools. 
Alatiy teadhers come In to copy and to ask*questlons about Arizona schools. 

The superintendent *only words of praise for the normal 
schools: ' . 

I can say without fear of successful contradiction that the work accomplished 
by tlipse schools is equal to, and In many Instances surpasses, the work dope by 
shiiilar schools in older States and communities.. , . 

^Of tl\e 457 teachers," 148 had life or educational diplomas, 162 
first-grade and 147 second-grade .certificates. During the year, out 
“of .108 whq took the examinations, 17 received first-grade and DO 
second-grad^ certificates; 108 graduates of the ncu’inal schools re- 
ceived diplomas without examination. 

During tliis.pepk)d a second high school was organized under the 
act of 1805 and located at Mes^and a third at Prescott. ‘Since the 
university and the two normal schools were a4so doing this jcfass of 
work, it may l>e said that there were then six high schools in the 
Territory, 'one in the .south (university), three in the middle i Union, 
Mesa, and Tempo), and two in the north (Prescott and Flng.staff). 

' The d^jiondence of schodl districts on bonds iw a means* of build- 
ing schoolhou.ses was increasing in importance. Th#' total outfitand^ 
ii>g bonds in 1DOO-1D02 amounted to $20'l ,7.37.84, and in 1902-1904 
to $3r{5,737. The highest and prevailing rate of interest th n paid 
was 7 per cent; in 1903-4 the average was 6 per cent, while the 
newer bonds -were being issued at a rate as low as 5 per cent. T|^y 
w'erc generally for, small amounts, and in 1903r-4 were issued by 11 
counties. ' 

* >The whole administration of Supt. Layton may be characterized 
by , saying tljgt it was, one of. slow but steady and faitly uniform- 
growth. Thei*e wer^o particular developnlents; the superintendent 
presented no brilliahl or strilring administratioi^’but the schpols. 
continued to grow and develop in number; the teachers anrP^^ils^ 
contiijuell to increase,, and. the law was coming by slowly ciimiitating 
effort to suit itself to the needs oAfie wiintry. rThe slow imd'keady 
jgrowth made for the consent 'ext<^sion M the schools, tlhe diar- 
acm:»f fhis^devejoprnehf is^fbrotight .out clearly Jn the statistics, 
^There are in these years no separate lepdrts tiom. tlie colinties. 
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^Ir. Layton^ resigned and whs 'succeeded Janu'nry l,;lf)06. hy Mr. 
Robert L. Long, who then entered upon'Tris tliicd'and k'st term as 
lerritorml superintendent. He was rea’|fpointed inlOOI and served 
till March 17, 1909, completing in hi.s three terms of .service a little 
more than nine years. He puldi.dicd reports for the Ijionniiim.s of 
190.-)-C> and lt»©7-8. These appear to l>e. witli two exceptions, the 
last printed reports i.s.sne,l hy the department. It seems unreason- 
able that 't lie echicational rejiort of a great and growing State . should 
hcdes.s full and far less available, now that it has atfained statehood, 
than It was in the earlier day.s of Territorial dependence, but such 
IS the case, fmnee the re^iort for 1907- 8 tlre-Stiite has not maintained . 
the standard of e.xcellence set. by the Territory in tjic matter' of 

report itig on the work artiially accomplished. ' 

'Hie 1905 session of the Territorial legislature was not rich in 
legislation 'dealing with the schools. Only a few acts were inissed. 

One gave fuiui.s toGraham (ioiinty to restore a. sehoolhoti.se, at Clif- 
ton, de.stroyed by.the (IckmI of P^tdirimry. 1005; another provided' for 
reestablishing schools wliose hmis.es had been destroyed by violence 
like the above, while other acts proVided for .SHjiport.of.tho reform 
s'chool and. for the teaching of manual training and of music and 
drawing in the schools. 

The new superintendent pointed -ont that tjje attendance on the 
schbols was still— . . , 

wholly yoliinlarr, ns llic conipuli^y ntteml.ince law is so <lefi>cllvp. In some of 
Ifsiprovlslojis timt all nttempt.s to enforce If have failed. If siicli a law' is 
deemed ncoc.ssnry. It shouUUcoiupol the ntremlaV-c of nil clilldrcn betweyn-the 
nfresjO pad 14 years (lurfng the entire lime f fie scli.mls are open. Hablfnal 

frunnts Should be provided for at the industrial school. 

^ As these remarks ijoyld indiente, thc' attpndance was much ns it " 
had been in the past. In 1904 and 1905 the enrollment was 74.4 and 
76.8 per cent of the"schooI pdpiilatibn, and the average attendance as- 
.measured on the basts, of school population was only 47.4.njvl 4t,7 
per cent for these years, respectively; and wjiiile this wiis mtidi better 
tha'n in some of the States; it was-so poor and irregiilaf that the ... 
Territory wa^ ^till paying more than' $2 fd^very dollar’s worth of 
servic^.-received. , . . „ 

iC wfet%v erected ; in IDOWhere-'were 42. 

fo supply the p'lk'ces pfyoutgrown structures, but 

mosf " ^ 

rr,f 

furhiture,' The 'Jybbrt' $1^,000 
about *70,000. .Tuoton Da1d*fi0.000 fop *-hiffh..«ehnoLd«i}Wirrt» 
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Tn a few instances these structures were erected ^out of the pro- 
ceedsof a direct tax, some by shortening the schoor^rm; but most 
of them came out of the process of bond issues. On June, 30, 1906, 
tlie total outstanding bonds issued for school purposes was $490,937, 
with interest varying* between 5 and 7 per cent. In many of the 
grammar grades, classes corresponding in a general *way to the first 
and second high-school years were maintained. These higher classes 
were supported out of the regular district funds, and numbered 302 
pupils in 1905, and 419 in 1906. While they militated against the * 
lower grad^, they were authorized by the board of * education to 
meet the prktical demands of the small towns which could not sup- 
port a high school. There were now regularly organized high 
schools at Prescott, Phoenix, Mesa, Clifton, and Morenci, organized 
binder the law of 1895, and supported entirely by special tax. They 
followed^a regular course of study, which admitted to the University 
of Arizona. In 1903 they had 332 pupils and in 1906, 342. The in- 
come and expenditures in the last year exceeded $21,480. 

Manual training was first permitted in the-scllwls by cha|>ter*20, * 
acfcs'of 1905. This law authorized any school to give* instruction in 
manual training and domestic science, ‘‘ provided that such subjects 
can be pursued Without exchrding or neglecting the subjects pre- 
viously provided for by law.” Districts with 200 children of school 
age might employ one teacher of these subjects for each 100 pupils 
in avpfage attendance. These teachers were to be paid out of a 
special tax levied in the school district -/Graduates of maaual train- ^ 
ing or domestic science schools, with^ least one year’s ex^rience, 
might be licensed to teagh; otheJC^*^^at pass such examination on 
these subjects as the board of education might prescribe. 

In the matter of teacdiers the i^nber wag gradually* increasing 
with the demand, and salaries were improving, taking a sudden jump . 

, in 1905^6 of $8.09 oyer the tabhthly pay' of the, year More. The 
salary of women- teachers was not keeping up with that of mep, for 
it increased only %1M per month in three years. . ’ ~ V 

^ TheJneome of the Territorial ^hool fund was growing. "It 
based on. a 3 cejit tax on tfea $100 of taxable property ; on' a tax on 
inrarancjB ^mpani<^ doihg bu^rtessl in the Territor^^ on the. - 
• rentals On school lands, which amounted in 1906: td $6 ^$00.66. - The; ' 
county fimds wei^ inci^ng^ school l^U ltax^^^ 
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geated that the fixed amounts now allowed these, schools be Increased from $400 
and $500 to $500 and $600, i^pectlvely. The same results would be attained 
if the present allowances to these schools were lowered to and $250. and the 
districts be permitted to share In the apportionments based'on the daily attend- 
ance, as now made -to the other schools. 

in this report there is a rfetum to individual statements from the 
county superintendents which give us an insight into the workings of 
the school system in its various* parts and the difficulties which each 
was called on to fafe. Thus, in Apache County the difficulty was 
racial and linguistic. In some sections Spanish-speaking pupils pre- 
dominated, and when teachers came into such districts without 
acquaintance with Spanish little progress was possible. For this rea- 
son it was suggested that such teachers be required to have a practical 
knowledge of Spanish. In Navajo County it was suggested that sepa- ’ * 
rate schools be provided for Am««icans and Mexicans. In Cochise 
County it was desired that the compulsory age be extended from 14 
to 16 years. Gila demanded that the apportionment of school funds ‘ ' 
bo amended.. Pima suggested that the laws be so amended as to per- 
mit all schools to be opem for eight months, which w»s impossible for 
the country districts as the law then stood, because of the lack of 
fu/ids. . 

. The reports from the high and normal schools for these years were 

extremely satisfactory. They showed a development, and growth 
that was' fairly uniform. ' - ' - - 

The report of the superintendent for 1D07-8 was of the same gen- 
eral character as that for the two •years , preceding. Mr. Ix)ng was 
again appointed superintendent/ and the development and growth 
were of the same character as Th the former years. The most marked 
increase was in the southern counties, and wi\s due to the. ihcrpase<}' 
activities In mining interests. . * 

The school law was somewhat amended in 1907, nipong other mat- ■ 
tors T^e compulsory Ihw. \This amendment required , that every 
employer of child labor should require proof, under penalty of sfinej_., 
that ally child employed had been duly excused from school attend- 
ance; and in cose of children unable to road and write English the •. 

_ , peni^yras extended froin 14 to.;^ years. But, like eA-- 

. Jaws, there sufficient ihachiner^by which the r^ui^. 

pf -'- mrats qt this law . ■ ' V . ■ ' 

pi appo^onuhent WM so amended * 

I Wftia f/k onv'f A'Vl i of in Afii' w K jf A. f A OA* i v aa 7 5 . 



daily-8t^dancef#f more (class 8) -was to U \ - 
a^ppr^Oi^ per capHi^: upon^e aTferage:<JiiUy •Bttopfiance'ih •; 

.th^/’abov^ ^ Vhoots' which 
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entitled to certain reserve fund^; "but no' district was to be entitled 
to funds which had not kept its school opM for six months duriM 
the previous y^ar. The county superintendents weiy now allowed 
$250 per year- for traveling expenses, while tlie office of the Territorial 
superintendent, hitherto peripatetic in accord with the convenience 
of the* holder, was to be in the capitol and the salary increased to 
$2,000. 1^0 part of the school funds received from Territorial or 
county apportionments could be used for the p^jjJierit of interest or 
principal of bonds or in the purchajje of real estate for school pur- 
poses. ' ' . 

The institiifes. were now allowed for tljeir support 5 per cent of the 
county funds assigned to education, in' addition to the fee of $2 
charged for the teachers’ examination for certificate. The institute 
session was not to exceed. five days nor be Ibss than- three. 

Districts having over 1,000 ceiisus children might now employ a 
supervisjng principal, and two or more contiguous districts might 
jointly employ such principal. Small schools with an'ayc^ge at- 
tendance of Jess than eight pupils were to be suspended and the ■ 
district allowed to lapse. . . 

The Territorial superintendent was under the impression that the 
compnlsom,’ school attendance law' as amended in 1907 was respon- 
sible for the- reduction jn school absentees from 19 per cent in .1907 to 
16. per i>ent in 19^8. Since that dateVif the figures of the super- 
intendent’s report are to be relied on, there -has been a still furAer 
reduction in the absentees. The figures for' recent years are by no • 
means complete or uniform, but they show a relative high record of 
enrollment and average attendance; . 

Of this situation jn 1907-8 the superintendent said r 

The bad ahnwlnp that S.463 children under 21 years of a^ werp not In school' 
last year Is more apparent than real, however. -It Is well known that a large 
percentage t)f pupils, especially boys,ieave school' to earn a livelihood before 
they reach the age of 21. Indeed, the' average hire throughout theo^untry -Is* 
estimated at 14 years, when pupils quit, the public ^hooli Those who com-^ 
plete the hlgh-achool course graduate at about the age of 18. Hence It is 
manlfesl; that as the census, comprises all pupils between: the hges of 8 and 
21, It win Include niany who have hot attended school that year but who -hever-' 
thelesa have, completed the entire course, of- study of both .the' granuaSr and - ' 
the high Mhoole, - ' ' ' ^ ^ 

. . patHc Wibols -^riite 

enroM^nvate-iKsfiSola the We as i^ they 

number -who licls&JUy attended np edi^I l&l 

^ ^ iihad W t^ttced- -;^ 

to 8^,4*8, OP W.9 1918^14 the 
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school population at that time. In 1914-15 and 191^-16 the figures 
were 7^46 and 2,814, or 13 per cent and 4.6 per cent entirely put o| 
school. 

The remarks of Mr. Long; on the compulsory law in 1907-8 ap- 
parently serve as accurately for later dates. He then said : 

■ j 

The average daily attendance on the schools shows but little. If any, increase 
in percentage over preceding years. The compulsory attendance law, though 
but t>oorly enforced in many local I ties, has evidently brought into the schfitpls 
a large number ef children, but there seems to have been difficulty in keeping 
them in school, .ns shown by reports of ^he daily attendance. The law at 
present is only useful for its moral effect Perhaps the best Inducements after 
kll, for parents to send their children to^school is to coirvince them that the ’ 
schools are worth attending. When this- has been done there will be no need 
of compulsory attendance laws, which, rft best, are fegarded by many as nn- 
Ajnerican. * ^ , 

The large increase in school population was treating a demand 
^for more school 'buildings; 8 new^ ones were ^e^d in 1907 an^29 in 
1908. The aggregate cost of those 37 buildii^ was $184,000, most 
of ii being expended in* the growing cities of the Territory and much 
of it for high-school facilities*. The rcapportionment of school 
funds under the revised law of 1907*incrca^d the school term from 
128.4 days in 1907 135 days in 1908. This increase was entirely in 

the small country schools. The cities had already attain ej l^Jo tocmg 
of 9 and 10 months. ^ 

The city schools as covered in- this' report show steady develop- , 
ment and progress. Most of them hadm^ drganized high schools 
to complete and round out'lheir courses, lipd these high schools wer^ 
becoming^more and more complete in themselves, and the one in 
Prescott had been placed on the accredited lists of Michigan, Cali- 
foraia, and Vassar. Their course, however,, had not yet been made 
uniform and, while thdy supplied the needs of the larger towns, they 
had not as yet, with tv|o exceptions only attempted to cater to tH^- * 
more rural population and it was not till about 1914 that the^is- 
tinctly rural higR: school appeared. . 

. .During this per^. there w|is no ujjSheavM nor extend change in 
the administrati^^^ the schoolsr7Np: Buch^-violent* change was., 
n^di^ or 4?^ired." Taken as a whole the schools ‘continued their . 
^■duareyMution/upw were made hei;e, and thete in the 
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administration of KIRKE T, >#OORE, IROl— 1912. * 

4 * 

. ,On March 17,-1909. Mr. Long as Territorial superintendent was 
succeecTed b.v Kirke T. Moore, who continued to hold the reins of 
office until the Territory became a State. There was during these 
years little of moment or ’significance. The schools had been given 
their peculiar turn and were now developing steadily. There was 
little educational legislation, but it was of no slight significance. 
One act provided for uniform courses of study in the ndrmal schools 
at Tempe and Flagstaff, and these were to be preseribed by the board 
of education.' The training schools provided at the normal schools 
as part of their regular work were now formally recognized as a 
part of the pub'lic'school system. „ ' ' 

It was now provided also, that n^gro pupils rtiight be segre- 
gated when the proper^autHbrities thought it desirable and the 
number of such pijpils exceeded eight i« any school district, provided ‘ 
they were furnished equal accommodations. In the earlier reports 
there is only one record of negro children— 28 in 1883. Later reports 
begin in 1902—3 and run as follows: , 

‘ . 1902-3 

. . • 1903^ — :::::::::::: m 

1904-5 

• 1905-<}... .."l71 

'1900-7 : ' g-n 

1907-a • 

These pupils, scattered ttjroUghoui the Terrlj^, ha^Jen taught 
with other pupils, but iis their numbers' increased, an agitation for 
^segregation began. The matter was tak'en up ih the assembly of 
•1909 and discussed. The bill was \^twd bv the governor, but was' 
passed oyer his veto.‘ Then it was taken tb the courts, coming up' on ' 
appeal from the third judicial district (Maricopa County), where a' 
-' suit for injunction had been tried* before Judge Edward Kent dnd - 
granted. The c^ was taken to the highest court by the'^hool board 
•and is^ported ah Danieron,.etaL, apiiellants, v. Samuerp. Bayless, 
appellee. It is'reported in Arizona, 180. The cpnstitutionality of 
the act of 1909 was attacked on the ground, that it was “ a dwial gi 
Jhe equal prot€cti6n:bf the law.” It was'^sHown that the .biiUdirig 
used for the pegrp ^hool was the nfewest,; best constructed nibst; 
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citizens.” The judgment Of the lower court was reversed and*the 
case renmided wi^h directions to vacate the injunction and dismiss.^ 
statistics giving later figures on this phase of public school work 
have been seen. \ 

In November, the Territorial Teachers’ Association ap- 

pointed a committee, consisting of Kirkc T. Moore, the Territorial" 
sujierintendent ; John D. .Loper, city superintendent; and A. J. 
Matthews, superintendent of the Tempo Normal School, to rewrite ‘ 
the entire school law in order to incorporate the new recommenda- 
tions aiKl to correct Existing ambiguities and irregularities.” When 
the committee fii*st iii^'t the proposed Stiife constitution was pending 
and it Vas decidecHo’iawait the completion of the constitution before 
the school law was taken up, the propose J amendments, to the school 
' law j)eing published in the meantime in the Arizona Journal 6f Edu- 
; cation for the j)urpose'\of information.. The iiltimate result of these 
confeiences and revisiciui^was the school law as it apjjpared in the 
school code of*1913. * \ . / 

Moore was thellaA' superintendent under the Territorial 
regime.^ He was reared in- Tucson* and was educated at' the Uni- ' 
versity of Arizona and Ut the. Lei and Stanford, where he took a' 

. degree in law. He opei^ed a law office in Tucson and maintained 
}t through 4 pp'tnq^while performing fhe duties of Territorit|l 
superintendent of public \ instruction. He 5 ven*t out of office with 
the inauguration of the new State officers and returned to ttife law 
^ . on Mj^rchS.2, 1912. He Had, in the meantime won from his cou- 
temporaries the reputatioM of “a^good and faithful officer.” The 
. ' Arizona Journal oif Education in its i^ue*for October, 1911, says:* 

Mr. Moore will have served ns\ superintendent of schools almost three^ Vcirs. 
During his term of office he has Worketl with a rare degree of fldellty and has 
, > shown great ^r^urcefulnoss In h^ntlllng the work with the small ^ulpment 
of funds that the Territory furnifehes. He has brought dignity and busings % 
methods -to his office and in dealing with the scho<)ls he^ has shown tact and 
^II. 'T^o one has ever brought against him a charge of Indlflferem*e or .neglect, 
and^^verywhe^ be baa appeared be\has Inspired confidence In Ids fairness and 
/ wisdom. While he js not a tralntnl Wlucator, he has still shown knowletige as 
well asWMum in hts dealings with Hie raiools. He Is especially characterized ' 
by common sense and good* judganentmnd those traits go a long way in bring- 
. Ihg success anywhere. His muuugemeyt only shows how/much of school work 
' can be done thifni.' . . ' e y - 

8tat€>h'og.dval& siw thV evolution |lve latest ^ 
Thi^TOiirscy: ajid adopt^' by 

much'Aill^rr.thnii: nn.,r;n 
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nratfon of book lists for supplementarj- reading and reference for 
pupils and progressive teachers. The course was drawn up to suit 
the work of.graded schools covering eight years of nine months each 
and toward the realization of which all schools in the Territory were 
working.' The scope of the year’s work is stated at the beginning and 
this is followed by d detailed month by month pla'n, hut the appor- 
tionment of the wdrk month by month is suggestive rather than 
mandatory; the making of individual adjustihents was wisely left to 
principals and teacyera The course was expected to give the more 
general satisfaction ’because it was not the work of the board alone, 
but in reality represents the combined experience and wisdom -of 
some 50 teacbers of Uie Territory. Published in 1910, it was again 
issued in 1912, and lyis bemi since its publication the recognized basik 
of teaching in the pdhlic schools of the Territory and State. . 

In 1911-12, the last year of the’ Territorial form of government 
for Arizona, the statistics indicated the great«st height of prosperity 
to wb'ichrthe schools had as yet attained. The schoorpopulation was 
that year 42,381, of whom 78.0 per cent were enrolled in the public 
schools, without considering the private enrollment; the average at- 
tendance when hieasured on enrollmCht amounted to 68.5 per cent, 
and (If the total school population 53.8 per cent were in daily attend- 
ance for the term. The average monthly salary of the 895 men and 
women teachers was ^80.58; theVe were 814 primary and grammar- 
grade schools and IG high schools. The total school property was 
valued at $1,845,021. The total funds rais^ for school purposes ‘ 
Were $1,817,647, of which $58;308 came from the Territory; $633,397 
from county and local sources; and $1,125,943 from fines and for- 
feitures, rents fronj lands, bonds sold, special taxes,* anil balances. 
There was spent for schools in all $1,321,595, of which $^p,533 went' 
for school maintenance. Surely here was a Territory w\u capable 
of, entering upon the duties of Statehood. 






Chapter VIII. 

the first state administration of schools. 


-By the act of Congress of June 20, 1910, provision was made for 
the meeting of a conititutioniil convention in Arizona. This conven- 
tion was mstructed to provide also for the election of officers for the 
new State. This electipn was held about December, 1911. The State 
was admitted into the Union February 14, 1912. The enabling act 
under which the State was admitted began by declaring for the main- 
tenance of a public school system to be open to all, free from sectarian 
control, and always conducted in English. Sections 16 and 30 ami 2 
and 32 of Ihe public land were set aside for an endowment, and while 
the congressional-act of June 20, 1910, expressly declares that the in- 
ternal improvements act of September 4, 1841, the swamp-lands act 
of September 28, 1850, and the agricultural act of Julv^, J802, should 
not apply to Arizona, there was granted in lieu of these and all otlie^ 
donatiqns and in addition to the four sections named ab<y»e, land for 
educational purposes, follpws: ■ 

Federci granU for education in Arizona, 

' . Acres. 

B>or the university ^ : 200.000 

For schools and asylums for the deaf, dumb, and the blind 100,000 

For normal schools — — - 200,000 

For State charitable, penO,- and reformatory Institutions 1 ' ' lOO, 000' , 

For agricultural and meoianlcal colleges 150,000 

For school of mi nes ? ' 150, ooo . ‘ 

•For tnlUtary Institutes' ^ 100, 000 . 

For th&, payment of bonds- Issued by certain counties, mimlclpulltles' 
and school districts prior to January 1, 1 1,000,000 

If there should be any sutplus after these bonds >vere paid, it was to 
.the permanent school fund. Thus, in addition to the four 
, sections in. each township,' there was given to the new State a total 
% . > of 2,000,000 aerW of land (or a total of more than 10,000,000 acres - • 
[ in all)', most of >?hich* Averit directly to education, and there* was the 
' ^ \ promi^ of the usual per cent of -the of public 

lar^; by thV^ Terfitory^^^ a ^ 

bf “ a perrn*ahent;and^inv^ 

^ . . ■ . ‘ *[ ^ - ^ ' 

ixn th« sen* wy* fly«n « 

d^Or ®ducitlonaJ -for executive, end JuJtelftrpuHIc buUdlnge, ioO.tkw" , 

I . ww i ftof' penlttnUMIif* W.QOO scree j for . Ueaoi! seyluipi, 100,000 aerss y foP . ho»- 
dlptbM: i0,000 
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the interest only was to be expended. No mortgage or other in* 
runibrance on any part of these lands “ iiv; favor of any^’person or for 
any purpose or under any circunjstunce whatsoever’^ should ever be 
paid. . V .c 

The constitution itself as finally draw’n provided for a public-^ 
^5chool system and recognized it as including tiie kindergarten, com* 
inon, high, normal, afid industrial schools, and a university, “ which 
shall include an agricnltural college, a school of^mines, and such 
other teciiiiical .schools as may be essential.” The permanent school 
fund Was recognized and reaflirmed; tlie minimum school term was 
fixed at six nu)ntli^; and the method of selling the school land and 
administering the school fund was outlined. The price for irrigated 
• land \v^as fixed at and outliers at $3, and lands were to be neither 
sold nor leased excef)t to “ tlie higliest and best bidder.’^ 

A conservative estiiiiute placed on the value of the school lands • 
by the Arizona Journal of h>lue^tion in December, 1911 (p. 122), 
credits the land gifts of the Federal Government to the State foredu- 
K'ational purposes ^is of a then valite of $20,000,000, 

The new constitution provided that no sectarian instruction should 
ever be inipaited in any school or State educat^nal iiWtitution, and 
that no religious or political test of qualifications should#)e required 
as condition of admission to any public educational institution as . 
teacher, student, or pnpil Further than this, the new constitution 
took the office of State sri'perintondent out of the appointive group 
and made it an elective one,‘'and since political parties were already' 
organized in the Territory the race for the superintendency in 1911 
was made by Prof. Blaude D. Jones and Supt. C. 0. Case. Mr. Case 
won and becn»ie the first superintendent of public instruction for the 
now State of Arizona. Mr. Case is a native of Illinois and was edu- 
^ cated af Hillsdale College, Mich. He taught in Kansas and then went 
to California. He came to Arizona in J889; settled in Phoenix and 
taught almost cojitinflbiisly for 25 years. He has superintendent 
of schools' in Globe, Mest, Prescott, and Jerome; he taught English 
in the Prescott High Schook was principal of the high school at 
Phoenix and organized its commorcinl department, 'He is also known 
by his \yriiings, for he l,ms been a contnbutpr pf poeips and stories 
to coast magazines. These have brought faxhoroble criticism and, 
have served tp spread abroad the reputation of Arizona schools and 
teachersJ - ' ^ ^ 

^ Mr. entered upon duties Ith^ prgdm^ of the 
dew Stote adhiinlstratipn Marcl} ij^ 

J ucw or un^anlzed, privily the ^ 

Brist the sidiject where his pi^d^essor 


* Arli^^durnAl of Bducation* 12B. 
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had left it and the transition from Territory to State made little- 
difference IP the administration of ^schools. Mr. Case made a 
preliminary report for the State to the first State lejtislature; has 
published two biennial reports. 1913-14 and 1915-lG, li- i>erusal of 
which will indicate the course taken in the development of State 
* education during the more recent years. 

Writing in 1911 the su[>erintendeiit pointed oiit that for the 
biennium then reported the juiblic scdiools liiid made “ ccSmniendiible 
progres.s,” and this may well be the characterization of the whole 
period. The ^spirit of interest and jir^gressivenesf*” was active and 
the outlay of money was greater than during the Territorial period, 
but as the superinUuideiit points out. tliene was not. at this time, final 
authority for the interpretation of the selioid law. It was urged that 
the superintendent of public instruction'— 

make siidj Interprelatlons and render .such oiilniens and tlint these, wlieij Kiven 
by him and approved by the rittbriiey feneral of the .State, should he held to 
be correct- uud liiml until set aside by u court of comiKitent jurisdiction or by 
. ■ suhse<|Uent lenislntloii. ' 

Another phase of the activities of the new school spirit are the 
effort now being made to standardize the schools. For this pur- 
pose the interests of all parties who *re engaged in school work, 
teachers, trustees, county supeVi.ptendents, anti'others must 

be brought into a'W^^jfcg whole.' The school first securesiji place 
on the probationary lis^hen it can make ?5 per cent, on thb stand- 
ard school points; when a-score of 85 per cent has been attained the 
school has become a stafularil .school, while a grade of 95 per cent 
puts it down as a superibr school. Points counted in this evolution 
cover school grounds arid buildings, teachers,- si^ool board, . and 
. pupik ^ ' 

This atiempt at standardizing had, no doubt, a good effect on 
.^building. During the* years just preceding admission as a- State " 
there had been little money spent fo^ school Buildings. This decline 
was now more than made good, ‘the expenditures amounting to 
^90,000 in 1913--14; to nearly $000,000 in i914-15 ; and to $469,000 
in 191^16, pfactically all of these suibs being rai^d. by the issue of 
. bonds. . ■ ” • . . .j 

There is a marked tendencydn all the schools of the State looking 
^ . -' .tQward making thp j^steflw of jilKblm school and more. pFac- ; 

fidlicEtlOib T-Whirlvv 
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for Tocational work done. Since that dnte the payments 
have steadily increased: in 1912-13 there was paid to 16 high schools 
(including the two normal schools at Tempe and Flagstaff) $27,- 
lOo.ho: in 1913-14 it was $36,423.11 to 21 schools; and in 1914-15 
$44,823.89 was paid for the work done in 21 scliools. The largest 
sum was $2,500, paid to each of 15 institutions; the Smallest was 
$248.72, paid, to the Safford schools. 

The provisions under -which high schools are paid for work done 
in agriculture, mining, manual .truinihg, domestic science, arid other 
yocationul pui-suits are based on chapter 80, second special session, 
laws of 1913, and finally by .section 2797 of the school code of 1913 
it w i\.s pio\ ided that^ noi*niaI schools when they had satisfactory rooms* 
and ecpiipment for gdving “ elementary, tri^ining in agriculture, min- 
■ manual training, domestic science, or other vocational, pursuits V 
shouIdi)articipate on the »ime terms as the high schools in the public 
* funds devoted to that purj)ose. I*'' 

Another phase of the industrial education of the Stath^ included 
under the work of the Territorial Industrial School.~l^^ provided 
for in 1893 under the title of ‘‘ reform school,’* it led an uncertain 
e.xistence until 19Q3, when its name was changed from reform to 
industrial’ and its location fixed at Benson.' It was then given 
1 cent on the hundred for maintenance and 4 c^nts for -improve- 
ments. It was reported as in satisfactory condition in 1909 and 
received that year $22,000, and the skme for 1910, to be raised byi 
what levy hiight be necessary and expended under direction of the S 
board of control.’ Then came an agitation to change the school loca- 
tion ; a very linfavorable report was made on its work and sur- , . 
roundings in 1912* a*nd the agitation culminated in 1913 in an act* ' 
for its. removal to the abandoned Fort Grant military reseiAption as 
sooii as-water'iights'could be secured.^lThe State had sedfrwl from 
Congress- in 1912 a grant of 2,000 acre4of the pld mihtajy reserva- 
tion,, together with- aH the improvements.* It was estimated, that' 
..these impro14ements, which had originally cost, $500,000, were'. still 
worth $225,000, and while the site .was at a distance froin the^naih 
lines of travel, the altitude, which is about* 4,50q, feet, the fertilitj^ of 
the sqU, andrd.ts adaptability to dairying, stock raising, horticulttire,’ 

, and agriculture more dha hequaled .its dmdvantages, apd it .was 
^ dhought that the.' iristitutipn should soon, become, Mlf^.hristainiiig. -'.- . 

. . ^.tdhe course of deyeloptaent.dfd^ ^opil^^ 

' of superintend^ 
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•“ high integrity and strict morals,*’ disagreed with tlie board of con- 
trol on the question of corporal punishment %nd was dismissed : an- 
other increased the running exp.enses by 72 per cent in a single year, 
and the State auditor complained that there was a tendency on the 
part of oflieials to conceal objectionable occurren^.‘ It is frankly 
^admitted that this is the most exj)ensive qf the State institutions, its 
per capita cost being considerably more than that of some other insti- 
tutions. It is conceded, howevei-. that its location ismot favorable to 
a creditable showing in this respect, while its smaljer enrollment ac- 
counts for a part of this increased cost. The cost of the Industrial 
School, for both maintenance and improvements, has been as follows: 
1897, $279.50: 1902. $15.87,5.35: 1908. $13,808.22; 1904, $25,482:18: 
1907, $24,080.30; 1908. $15,129.80: 191 1. $24.042.!)! : 1912, $20,708.87:' 
1913, $40.520.41 : 1914. $80,088.80: 1915. $G1.,568.12' 1910, $12,445.15! 

The State has now also taken over and conducts the education of its 
deaf, dumb, and blind children. During Territorial rl gyj^ hls duty 
hgd been performed under contract by institutions in 
Utah, the contract price being $350 per j)upil per yenr( 
years^ annual cost for this .service was, us far as tlu^report$ 
StaJ^ditor sliow— 1900, $543.90; lHoi, $177% 1^, '4$1,770; 1903 
$2,3^7.50; 1904, $1,500. a / ' 

. When the State took over this work it was located in rented build- ' 
ingg.in Tucson, The school opened with 17 pupils. It had its own 
equipment, hut there was little facility for carrying on its work;And 
the school was then in great need of better clas.srooms, reading rooms, 

^ sitting rooms, and a well-equipped library.* In 1915-16 there were 26 
^children in school, which was aboyt half the known defectives in the 
State. The expenditures in recent years have been— 1912, $1,546- 
• 1913, $4,544.14; 1914, $9,610.65; 1915, $13,987.27; 191G, $14,983.67. ’ 

The rural schools, with a population more than twice as large as . 
that of the urban schools, are now doing work of such vital importances ^ 
that expert rural supervision is becoihing a necessary step “toward 
equalizing the educational advantages of city ‘and country\”* It was • 
in atcord with this idea that Dr. Neil was employed as State high- 
school inspector, but little special work has as yet been done for the 
■^^Rde schools. They arc still under the care of the couirty superin- 
^ tendent, who is, first of all, a politician and sometimes without special 

qualifications for .the more prof^ional duties of his office.’ In addi- 

4 tion to this, he generally has under his control more dhobis than he 

.. J S» widltor’t reporu for 1012, 1913, 1914, And ,1916^ wfccre there t« sharp and vIk- ~ 

' of Vd other IniUtutW 

«■ the beat (hat haa tH*en foand anywhere of the ^ArUtona pubUc - 

^ ^ ‘ t iv •"*’**“ Inddental ootca^of i. C. G^lajhan. SJate Uddltor, 1912-1917, ’ 

Ot 1913 -prov^ that the coonty auperlntendent abould apportion 7^^ 
daWd tew nttendAnw'* u ‘ V 

to ■tfortloiinifnt 
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ran pro|>erly admihistor; in some cases he does not devote all of his 
time to the work and is often without help in performing the routine 
duties of his office. 

Anollicr topic which has agitated the school world of Arizona dur- 
ing recent years is the county unit plan. AVliile tliere was county or- 
ganization-to a certain extent, the plan offered in this connection 
meant still more centralization. The superintendent warns that while 
tln^i miglit be. good it might also be used “for the worst politics and 
abuse of power.”^ If accepted at all, the^ superintendent thought that 
it.shoiild be by local option, and.he, approved the proposal thep made 
to appoint county ■school enmmi^ioners and county school sujierin- 
_tendents rather than elect them. 

Supt. Case rei>orfs that the arrangement of the matter of text- 
books was, in general. “ fairly satisfactory.” The law as revised in 
1913 provided for a. State-wide furnishing of free textbooks and jlfeid 
all cbntingent expenses. hen books were adopted the law Peiniired 
(hem to be used for five .years and did not permit that more than one 
be changed each year. This worked a hardship, for it meant jfractical 
adoption each y'oar. .Books 'sverc loaned to pupils and were required 
to.,be fumigated before being rcissu(>d. The cost of these books to the 
State, when first adopted in 1913-14 was $102,033.96. This stood for a 
total of 368,866 books received during the year and meant a cost 
of $-2.4'2 for each child enrolled and $3.62 for each in average daily at- 
tendance. The next year there was paid out $31,983.16 for 96,74-5 
new books and in 1915-16 a total of $33,637.60 for 122,424. The sales 
to pupils and the collection on books lost did not usually equal the 
•contingent expenses of distribution. AccorduJg^to these figures the 
cost of supplying textbooks the first year after ar^^new adoption was 
nearly $2..50 per pupil enrolled, and the cost of maintenance was about 
70 cents per enrolled pupil. ^ . 

„ The school law of 1013 provided a neV section on teachers’ pen- 
sions. After a service of 25 years as a teacher in the public schools, 
the State board of education may order and direct that such person he 
retired and paid an annual pension of $600 out of the school fund of 
the State. The faults of f his law arc said to be in the main those of 
omission. There is no provision for incapacity during service, f^r 
widows or orphans. It provides a rtraight penrion from State 
source, but the j^nsiojn has no relation- to the. salary. previously re- 
edived,^ There is dentted -for a to.,inectthel<^ of the'ty^. ‘ 
Among th^fii^;tea.chere fttiredi Weg this law wem Mi^ Eli'zj^^ 
from. 1872;i^ Htfnlly, 

imi^iptenden't of thc$8chools 
Tcfnlorial Teasers’ Associatioh. ^^,,.; 

Bwidea reviewing the Vrogrees ' which Had been iiiade id- 
misBion M k State^ the aupermteadent mendune^^ report other 
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objectivpfi not yet Attained. These include the question of a school 
accounting commission. The purpose of this proposal is to secure a 
higher degree of economy in the administration of State- funds. It 
was urged that such a commission should he created by the assembly, 
and it should be its duty^to unravel and straighten the “ unsystematic 
and haphazard '* method used in school accounting. 

It was with this state of affairs in mind that the State tax commis- 
sion took up for discussion in its report for 1014 (pp. 21-22) the 
qucstion.of State taxes for schools. It points out that tliere was ap- 
propriated for education in 1013, $1,026,407.50 and in 1014, $1,000.- 
537.50, these sums representing practically 55 per cent of the entire 
tax levy of the State. The sum thus appropriatc<l for schools in 
1914 was $100,000 greater than the entire appropriat ions for all pur- 
poses in 1011. The primary object in creating thi.s large school fund 
was^said to be (1) to establish a, fund, for the j^urchasc of fi^,e 
textbooks for all the common schools of the. State and (2) for the 
creation of an additional fund “sufficient in amount so that such' 
counties as Graham and Santa Cruz, having a large school population 
and'atothat time a small assessed valuation, could make it possible 
to maintain their schools for the entire school year.’’ 

In other word? the Staljp of Arizona does what so many older 
States do — collects btxes orf the basis of property valuation and im- 
mediately redistributes thop on the basis of school popuiat ion. The 
commission remarks j>^^ie intent of the law seems to have been 
that the county levy should d^ci'case in proportion to the amoiinf 
received from the State; that this has not always been the case; that 
the tendency has been to consider the sums derived from the State 
“in the nature of an additional or gratuitous amount to that which 
had formerly been received from the county.'' and (hat , in consc-, 
quence the State money was in part at least lost sight of. * 

The commission suggests that inasmuch as the textbook fund is 
now provided for, better results would follow “ if a larger jiroportion 
of these funds came to the schools direct through the Aguiar oourtty 
channels.” 

In another connection the commission pertinently remarks (p. 32) : 

If the counties Indlvldunlly or In conjunction wtth the State nil the 

school supplies, a saving of at.loast 25 per cent would be secured to the taxpayer. 
Generally speaking, the school funds are too loosely handled. No adequate 
system of accounting for. all expenditures Is universally enfor^l or . required. 

„ :Nq compllatlops of statistics are kept, so thnl pny taxpayer. : 

$7 Uie je^dency - of Economy ot admin IstraUont^ . if - the^: 'defect are ^ 
^ctUk|>,p^e^t:leak 9 Wbqld stop 'i^^^^ 

: Other lines of improvement etill to be stnven^for 

opinioii and ^ of ^ the State ^parintendent ; (1) 

SUndahji^ of schools; j(i) jficatiari of teachers; (3) ■ ;■ 

..... ■' ‘ 
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ment and improvement of kHooI library districts; (5) securing "an 
annual meeting of school boards; (6) other amendments for im- 
proving school laws. • 

Certain other phases of public-school deveIo^ment demandintr 
more attention in this study than they have as yet received include 
the following subjects: 

I. THE COUNTY SUPETUNTENDENT. 

- Since the organization of the State the question of the office and 
pay of the county superintendent has been definitely fixed. 

It will be recalled that in the early days the duties of the county 
superintendent vrere performed by the county judge of probate. For 
the performance of these, duties he received $100 per yeai;, serving 
ostensibly as an expense account, but in roality‘as payment for the 
supposed performance of the educational duties of the office. Vari- 
011 .S efforts, were made to increase this .salary, and other efforts sought 
to separate the duties of the office of judge of probate from those of 
county sbhool superintendent. Finall'y, in 1897, the counties which 
had attained a valuation -of more than $3,000,000 each— Maricopa, 
lavapai, Pima, and. Cochise— were erected into what was known as' 
cl.-uss 1; the office.s of probate judge and county superintendent were 
separated: and tlie eoiinty school superintendent was .allowed a ■ 
salary of $1,000 per .year. Out of this sum he paid his own expenses, 
and the State superintendent complained that when this had been 
clone he had only $250 left as salary-. Tlie Territorj' then allowed 
an extra $150 for expenses, and in 1907 this was raised to $250 and 
the county superintendent was. required to visit each school twice 
during the year undcr penalty of losing $10 from his salary for each 
_ failure:. he was, howov^, at liberty to deputize as a vi.sitor “some 
Competent person” residing in the neighborhood when the school in 
question was more than 75 miles from the county seat.* 

-In 1909 the salary of the p.rpbatc judgfe and m officio county school 
supenntendent (the offices not being separated in counties of the 
second class) was fixed at $1,200, with fees. In counties of the third 
fourty fifth, and mxth classes, this officQr as county school superin-' 
tendent received a salary .6f. $300 ind, in addition thereto as probate 
judge he received fees and such salary as might be fixed’by the board 
of supermsor^, npt less than $300 nOr more than $6001'' - ’ 

^In IWO-.the toipmittae Dfi the reyisal of.the school law p-urphsed 

^ and-$l,(W0 attached. ^nda^thiTpropoaed 




ents were excused from visiting schools when a supervising priDcipnl 
was employed,^ 

This proposal failed,, however, to become a law, and in its stead 


tliere was passed in 1012 a law which separated the office in all coun* 
ties and fixed a sclicdule of pay for the school superintenclents. The 
14 counties of the State were divided into 14 classes and payment 
allowed the county school superintendents as follows:^ 


Salaries of tovntj; suprrintrndcnts. \ 


Class. 

Counties. 

PopnlattoD. 

1 

Pay, 

L 

Extra 

allowance 

for 

traveling 

•xpen.'^e.s. 

1 

MariooiMi . 

25,000 and over 

i 

$2,4(X) 

2.400 
1,500 

1 2,000 

' i,m 

2,000 
1,200 
i,soo 
600 
1,500 

1.400 
1,500 

900 

Cl 

1250 

C) 

2.')0 

(») 

m 

150 

(») 

9 VI 

2 

3 

Corhise 

Pima 

! 25 ,000 to 35 ,000 

20.000 to 25,000 

4 

YwsaTOl.. — 

18,000 to 20, 000 . . . . 1 

5 

^Groonlw 

15,000 to 16,000. ' 

6 

mia 

10,000 to 15,000. 

7* 

Graham.. 

8,000 to 10 noo. . 

R 

Yuma ^ 

7,500 to S.OOO.. . 

9 

Santa ('ruz 

7i»0to 7A00. 

10 

Pinal 

6AOOto7jOOO . 

250 

(») 

(»)' 

250 

11 

Navajo •. 

6,000 to 6,500. . 

12 

Coconino 

5,500 to 6,000 . . » 

13 

Mohava . j 

1 4,000 to .5,500 

14 

Apache j 

Ivess than 4,000 

1,000 

250 


» Actual traveUnp expenses and clerk also allowed at 1100 per month, 

• Actual iravellnc expenses. 

* Actual Irayeltnp expenses, and deputy allowed at $75 per month ohlv while mperlnlendent is away 

visiting schools. ' 

n. ARIZONA TEACHBRS.’ AaSOClATION. 


The Arizona Teachers’ Association, dates from December 23, 
1892. It was first organized at Phoenix during the administration 
of Supt. Nethorton, and because of lack of members usually met 
with one of the county institutes, as’ their objects were substantially 
similar. This continued until 1910, when it held jts nineteenth an- 
nual meeting jointly with the county institute at Douglas. It wm 
estima^ that 300 teachers were in attendance at that session, and 
an interesting program was offered. The principal teachers were 
from other States, and presented educational doctrines that were 
“^practical, interesting, and suited to the needs of the teachers,” or 
were “wholesome, uplifting, and instructive.” But one paper, en- 
tity “Attic Treasures,” served -ttf^nliven the meeting. This was 
caustic criticism of the schools and their prQ^nt^^dayt ipethods, a 
spectacular and impassioned plea again 3 t/the ^‘ more tawdry and 
showy' gargoyles of modem schocarootrl practice.” It was not pl^as^ 
ing to ihe leaders. An editorial in. the 4^ zona Journal of |)duca*> 
ti<^ serves to ijtlustrate the attitude oi various types of teachers. 

^ meeth)^ in ^ch the teachers’ association and 

the county ia^|tute8 met iff ^ ^ . 

' ^ Joarpia.i^^ BdQc JRb, April* 1910^ p. ii« ^ 
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. Taken all in all the proceedings show that the teachers are hecom- , 
ing better oiganized, that they are grasping more fully the funda- ' 
luentals of the profession, and that they are broadening in the scope 
of iheir viMon so as to cover primary, grammar, and high-school 
grades of instructiojt, together with the county board’s and superin- 
UMulont's pliasps of the work.^ ^ 

More recent meetings of the association (the 24th session being in 
1!)U:) have been held at the University of Arizona, and while not so 
exciting as that in 1910 have been of service in advancing the gen- 
eral cause of education.^ The association at that time also indorsed 
the survey' of schools in the State them about to be taken by the 
Liireau of Education. A separate survey had been already proposed. 
The association urged that the minutes of the proceedings of the 
.■^t ate board of education be published; thatjt appoint permanent 
committees for the revision of the course of stnely; that the $.500,000 
coiimion-school levy should be made permanent; that a State com- 
mitlee on high-school libraries be appointed with a specified program 
of duties, to collect infoiiuation and make recommendations; and 
that- a permanent State educational council be established to regu- 
..ile and impro\e the course, of study, adopt te.xtbook^, urge consti- 
tutional changes, ami (i.\ educational policy. 

TIT.- EDUCATION AI. .IpURNAUSAr, 

During the closing years of Territorial life the teaching* profes.sion 
had also come to feel itself -.strong enough to establish a professional 
organ. ;i'he first nuiid)er of the. Arizona Journal of Educ.ation ap-’ 
peared at rhmni.x for April, 1910, declaring itself to be “devoted to 
education in general and to the schools^nd the cause of education in ' 
Arizona in particular.” It was to be .published five times in the 
.'-'chool year and was edited temporarily by T. E. Bolton, with C. L. • 
Phelpsjind J. F.^ Hall as business managers. Many of the loading 
teachers gave their aid, and the journal w es dev^oted to discussions of 
educational subjects interesting to the. profession. The nine-numbers 
pulili^hed in 1910 and 1911 have b'oeir seen* It docs not appear that 
the .is.snos of this periodical e.xtended beyond volume 2, the last nuin- 
her seen being the is.siie for December, 1911 (vol. 2, No. 4). 

The next effort at school journalism was apparently The Arizona 
reacher, of which the first number seen is that for June, 1914, being 
volume, 1, No. 5, . It has been continued since that date, ap^rahtly 
mregiilar interyals; It is published at- Tucson 'and the;.p.ditor?is ' ' 
fojmcrl;H:a. Meber;^ 
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cause of -r>clucation in -cncral, it has soufrht in^icular to increase 
t le intdest in State history, to standard izo scliofilWnd improve the 
condition of teachers; in the la.st year, liowever. it seems U. have 
beconre in the main an opposition orfran seekiiifr to overliirow the 
president of tlie university and (he ,«^tate superintendent 

IV. sniooL ST ini'Y. 

Til lOir, a le.-rislative i,ro|,osaJ nys made lookiiiff toward a 'mm 
oral,siirvey of tl,e sehmd .ysiem of the .'^late.' 'this moveinent "was 
based on a favorable report lookini: to tlie saine-ond reeenllv inmle 
by the Stale Teacliers’ .Vs^oeiation. Iml as soon-as tl..' appropriation 
. in tlic bill was sineken out. the luTitter lost its interest to inaiiv 
The Tmited State.s Bureau of Kdueation was then railed on to iinder- 
bike this work in connect io„ witli'the .State department of pnblir 
instruction, and its results are now beiil</pnhlisl,ed. This stirvev 
included the elementary nnd s(‘roiul;u*v srhools of the n{\v< Miiil 
rfiral communities, the State normal ami the imivei-sitv and'its 
purpo.se wins to li„d out tl.e farts as they are. to ivport them fairly 
to interpret tliem. and to imike eonst riiel i\ e- siioirestions as to im-, 
provenients in the nfeiienil adiiiinistratiie school system of the State 
as a whole. While eoiniiiemlinir in ireneral the work' of the s*^„)ols 
iTs of “hi-h cank. eomiiarinjr favmaldv with those of the other 
States mo.st advanccirin edm-at ion," tlie sni vev points oiii that in 
tlie State — , 

there is laeklny the eentnilb.eil ailiniaisir.itioii iieeess.arv IP Jill eilucatlonjil 
Opem-ic.s In the Stale are m be kept In mii.h witb eaeli mln.r ami if neli.iiie 
eonstruellve lea.lersbip Is n. be fnn,lsb.„l so Ibat State-wble projrress will he 
linu wlfliour unmv(‘ssnry tl.'lny mikI oxponvp. 

The survey then makes the followin<r summarv of it.s m.neral 
recommendations: h 

1. CpnlniIfzatM.il ot llm State wli.ml .system, phiclnf,' Ibo responsibility „( 
provhllns eniinl eilrfcailonni op|..ittimltios .lellnllely upon the Stale l.om>l 
of e.li,rnl:ion mul the Slate .lepartimMit of e.lneatinn worlUm: In e.a.penuh.n 
With the county honniy uf ctliicMtlnn ami srliooi district trnxfcos 
ril IlcWKniiUntlOn of 1he State board of edunilion, eoniViTim: iipSn^lt 
hu;< 0 d iK.wei-s. It should l.e coinposml of sevoii persons, not nmvLrlly eii- 
In eduaillon, appointed h, the governor with the . approval of tliX-nate- 
Tho lerm of olheo should he at least etebt yi.nrs. not tnore Jlmh hvoymms 
e^IrltiK enoh blpunlnnu Tlie Sfnle siipi'rlntendent should be Its exeAflveV 

6nj(jer;; nil of ltd OuMqJt 5?ho\ildJl)ip carried out through him. ' 

supcilutea^ppt whb shall b<i Uie hdad of 
an^Wygo^ vmitiuprc eltovUve^Stiue tlep arbueiu. pt location, Jfclb shotqrf'bav 

I' J 'J"* C 6««ty survoT-r-^ha* Conntr— tnink diirfiir 
■l^t^a.ana pabllshed ^vrlna tIteTirwent .v^yf^'ffbcnl* TinvfUp sj . TiS »ur«f 

T«xpny<*n*^ ARnocktloa. and Indlctmejat of the school 

dnet^'d on « rtlsitrtrt Ryfttcm ami strongly , refrommends tW county unit; 
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?;elected and ai>pointcd by the State board of cnlueatiou for his pnrtieular fit- 
ness for tlie position. The department should have, in addition to the State 
sni^eriutendout. at. least two tenoral assistants as field uKeiiLs, also a State 
.school ardiitLH-t. and expert statistioimi/a thief of divislou of eertilicatlon, and 
^ one person in cli:ir;re of textbook distrU>ution. 

4. Provision for eounty control of county scIa>ol funds throuj;h county boards 

Ilf rion and iionpnliilcat count ysu]K*rintenden(s. ^The county is now tlie unit 
<»f support; there sliould 1)C In each county a county board of education clmrjted 
with the inanaKenient of the srhools of tlie county, composed of ftve 

ptM-song not cn;:aKed iy sciioof work, elected by popular vote, the term of ofilce 
bein;; at least six years. The hoanl sliould appoint the ctmnty sui>crintciideut, 

* 'will) should he its exeeutixo niliter and tlie supervist>r of all schools except in 
city districts employing; suiM>rinteDdents. 

Roorj:anlzution of the method of ai)iH)rtionimr*State funds on n basis which 
roro^'nizes county and loco^l effort. There should i>e paid to each i*ounLy ap- 
proximately for every teacher employed: whatever remnlfis should be 

apportioned to tlio counties on the basis of the uK;:rej;ate attendance. 

6. Itc<|uiriuucu t s for a hi^iior slaiidard of ^leneriil ami • professional edu- 

cation fiM* teffcliers. a revision of the mejhod of certillcaiiim. establishment of 
a certification division In the Sthte ilepartment of ciIuoati(Ui. which would be 
also a tenebers’ employment luireaii. » 

7. Means to^ enccpira^e the erection of sultaihe seliool buildlnjjs and to pre- 

vent ftjrthor ermion of nmlt^sirhale ones by havin;;^ie' plans for all school 
i)uildin;:s^snbmiued to the State department for api%al. Vho department 
should employ n schctol architect. ^ 

5. IxH.‘nI school orKuni7,ation should contimio. the trustees acting ns custo<ilnns 
i.f the scliooI i)roi>erty. immediate overseers of the school, aud agents of the 
cnniiiy lu>ard. Ili.trh-sehool districts and elementary school dl.'ffricts shoulil bo 
timde .coterminous by consolliiatin;:* nli common-Kcho<)I ilistrlcts now Im'nte<l In 

^ union hi;:h-sciiool districts in one disiriet for both <*IenienLiry and' hiph-scliool 
.purposes under the same nmna;;ement and control. The hi;cb schools, as weh as 
elmnenthry schools, should he supimrted IniTcIy hy the State and couuty funds ' 
and should he fres' from tviltioii to all pnidls of tbe'comity. 









fi. Provision for ox|K‘rt stn>ervislon of rural schools; The sni>ervIslon of 
the instructional work In nil schools, outside of those In IndeiHuu^ent cities 
emplpylnj; full-time suporlntondeuLs should be under the direction of the 
county superiiUoiulcnt. lie should be an able oilucator, flttcHl by experiGiico and 
tnibiinK, and have adeipiiitP office help and a.sslstaut supervisors when neces- 
sary. He should he selected and ni>pniutcd hy the County board of oducatiom 
and rotnlnofi. In offle^ns lonfc ns satisfactory \\-brk Is done. 

10. Reor^nizatIon‘of the method of handling Stnt'(^ textbooks to prevent nil- - 
necessary losses.. There should ho one person employ cHl In thm fUnte depni^ 
mem to -devote his entire time to. the iimnngemeHt of Woper care -and dellverv 
.of textbop^’; county supcrint^n(lents should be responsible, for th^rpf(nisitIons 
sulunitted. . District clerks should be bondtsl and held respouslhle for the care 
and dellyeo^ of . thb bppk.s to the ^hoof. The' cost of textbooks furnished to 
each, county .by the Stn.fe. shouUV .he'deducfeii" ^ tfie S^jte' funds* a^te^ «i>- ' 
Ppil.ohme^f,to,.Jhe but befdfe dlstrlbutlonr^', "^ .t- 
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12. TIip teachers’ in^nsion system is not In accordance with pension schemes ‘ 
generally recojoiized os acceptable. It should be revised. s 

33. Aloney for supt>ort of the State department, for tenr'hers* i)enslntis. and 
other special i>arposes should be provided by direct appropriation umi not taken 
from Um Slate school fimd. 

V. nrY'ANf) iiicti sriiooTjS. 

I^hcie has in Arizona little dillci’t*ntiatioii I)ot\v(*en ritv luitl 
oU»er public schools. The city schoofls have received the l’iiv(irs and 
privilege's which nat iioifl.v always come to the strongest districts, but 1 
have in other icspccts liad a developmeiit substantially tlie same as 
all other .schools. This similarity of all scliools in Arizona is due to 
the comlitions of their evolution. In the earlier days city schools 
were tlie only ones, for, because of the comlitions of settlement, the 
(diaracter of the ooimtrv itself, and tlie presence of Indians, sottlc- 
ijienfs^werc lai-gely niade in compact groups; this characteristic wa.s' 
iiccenf ualed by the demands of mining, the leading busiiu'ss occupa- 
tion. "J he schools were, thei’efore. first organized iii the Unviis and ^ 
fi’om them as a center extended to the outlying districts. Tluw form 
flu* basis of 1 he slat istics from year to year. Knch is organized info 
a single district with its own su]>erinten(lent and one or more scliools, 
with the taxing iK>wer and the autliority to issue bonds. While hav- 
ing no history aside from the. geij^l hi.story of public sclunils in 
the Territory and State, they hav^d iii'forward movements. In 
fiict without tlu'in it would have been impossible for the hislorv of 
the public schools to be written, for there would have.lxHm no liistorv 
to write. *. . ' / ' 

'Phe cily si'honls began with thc-lowcr grades and evolved tlieir 
bif^her grades and their high scliools by degrees. Tii December. IHS'J. 
Supt. M. .AI. Slierman reported that the lulvanccd grade in the Tonih- 
.stone sehools “ is .prepared for high-school work which it is now' 
doing in part.” In the same repoh S>iipt. Sherman continued; 

Doubtless in the schools of Trescott, Phoenix, and Tucson/ ns well as in' 
Tombstone, hlKh'-sehool work is l)elriK done, but some spectril cneounigemeiit 
should bo given. ♦ • ^ If in these places were created specinlly nurtured 
high schools, In, connection with their conmion-.scho^l system, iimiiy^studcnts 
Ithroyghout the Territory that are now compellcxi to go abroad would, nod near P 
'nt hand, uuden home Intluences. the higher educatlfyi sought. ' * I 

'Indeed, it would appear that’tho high school was already known 
^ at thal time in Tucson; foPi, rctnarlcing on these words , .of Supt, 

^ She:fman’s Vepoft, Mr. McCrea said (pp.. IQS^^O): 

While ^,?re wa^^tio provl^bii in the jaw. ^or*/(econdnry sch<K»ls, various towa^ 
ratfe‘h ighVachools.?' \V hlle' thb ■ irhViAV^ « t - 1 / . 



-yy_ Kucce^fuPtlSn^tlVfe bthefW,- Its'u^^rtalii^fouTS is shoviTn bj 
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The Territorial report of 1881-82. however, speaks only of “ad- 
vancod "riules” in the Tucson schools, and gives nowhere any indica- 
tion of the precise degree of advancenlent. No schools, classified as 
high schools, are reported in 1885-80. but there is reason, to believe ’ 
that all of the larger cities in the Territory were doing some work 
_ of high-school grade., although it was given in small doses and pre- 
sumably generally counted as a part of the grade work. 

in the case of Tucson it was found less necessary to d^elop the 
high-school grade because of the preparatory departniem of the 
newly organized^ univei-sitV.- which furnished all the higli-.scdiool 
filcilities of which the towirwas able to avail itself. In recent years, 
as the univer>ity becomes stronger ' iiiul bettbr organized, it has 
begun to close, out its preparatory woflt, and this in turn is thrown 
back on the city or other high scJiools, from which s|)ecial develop- 
inent may he e.xpected in the near future. This is already becoming 
v.isihlo in .some of the cities not only in special high-school work, 
but in general development and growth, '’rims, in tlie ease of 
'Iiieson itself, in 1887-88 Ihere^ was a total of ,528 pupils in the 
_ whole school ; there were 8 buildings and 11 teachers; the projierty of 
the district, including library and apparafus,. was valued at 8r)S,4-25; 

■ the receipts from ta.xes and rents were $15,;.133.0,5, while the total 
e.\|.eiiditure<i were 8n,10C.H. In ll»08--l the enrollment had in- 
crea.seil to 2.li;0. and the coinves ollered at that time were 1 -year con r.ses 
^ in Latin, English, matheniatics, ;ind history, with 2-year courses in 
.Spanish and (iernian and- in conunercial work, lly 19t)!)-10 there 
were a ward .schools and a high school, and^hero were employed 53 
teachers. 5 principals, and 3 supei^.sors. In that year the' total en- 
- rolhnent^was 2,313. 

Ihe, enrollment in Tucson lu\.s .steadily increased, u««<;;^itating 
more teacUei-s and more buildings, until in 191.5-1(1 it wai^^i). and 
there wfu-c C school buildings and 1 building rented forh^^s a 
coloml school. I'liere are now (191G-17) 8 principals, 4 snpervT^hij 
and 73 teachens, and the enrollment at the end pf the sixth month 
was 3.41G, During the summer of 1917 it was expected thnVa igrge 
$100,000 building wonld be erected in -place of the Safford School, 
and four 2-roohi buildings and one 4-room building wore to be put 
up, one of die 2-roorn buildings to. be used as n Colored schopl, , 

.. Thc growth of another selected city school ^system iimy lie taken 
to represent th(> general growth anti devclopi^t of the tvhqje.*^ 
The -Globe School athiineiV qn atfentjiancc; of T,36^'ioV. the>dn^^^ 
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'llio l<hy^ 1 ms met wUti fjrnm tm tlie part of ever>oiio, Tlio pupils of tbo 
two upper |:niminnr k'raUes^re thus ;;lveii an opp<irtunIt of enjoying hltfh- 
m'Ium.I privllfires. 'Hjev Imve nmmihl irniuiiu;. home eciummles, BiK'lilng, iiiuj- 
itiusle with tiieir ohjrr coinpnnlons. ami enter iiuo alt the school actlvitleH wlUi 
them. This arrungeiluMit ^ives e.naw ehiM a variety of tefuiirrs ami n ehaiuv 
to pro-ross hy sul»jei ts ralUT Ihnii liy ;:rn.Ie. The plan is iMnnomieal am! has 
saved the dlsirjr^ sevoral liumlroil dollars, as the remilnr high-sehonl teacluTs 
^**''*‘ hjvn altle 4.0 hamlle ehisses lu the upper grades. 

In 10ir»-10 the total sum (‘X]u*iulo(l ’ for' the first six gr*.ule.s was 
< .t»hd.41 ; in 10 1 (W-l 7, 1^4 7,1 74.00. Tlic (‘xperulitiires of the six 
upper p'nde.s, iiu lmlin^r the . lii^rh scliool, wei ‘0 1?*J0.030.7G and 
respt'Clively* In tlie hi<rl, scliool the daily jivern<re at- 
tetnltincc was 'iho.l and oOG.4: tin* t'ost per eatjita,. jind $01i.Or». 

In tile lower o^nid(‘s’lhe averaire aneiidance was 851) ami OSO and the 
per ea])ita cf»st $14.55 and $1 l.tiG. Tin* esliinates for the hijrli school 
tor 1017-lSmro 8:iU;04.:)0 ; for The public .school, $70.*2SO,0’J ; total 
foi: the piihlic-scriool svMein. ?1 07,075. 10. ^ 

J he pnljlie s^’hool proper is housed in six huildine<^ one of whieh 
provides a honn* for eoh>red pu[uls. T\w hi<rh seinvol lias ;ts own 
iuiildiu^. completed in I0t)4. aiid‘’with modern etjui]unent. It has 
been mlmitled to rnemhersliij) in the North (Vntral Asso<ialion of 
(gll«‘gres ami Secondary Stdiools, a ]>ri\ile^e hijxhly appreciated by 
tlie SehooI> of tlie State. , 

Ih'eanse (»f. th(> location of (ilohe in a mininjr section and (lusevi- 
tlent demand for >)ieh iiii^truction. then* were established in I010-J7 
eoiirses in pmlo^M- and mineralonfy, 'A I'olleetion of specimen.s for 
il )ii>ti'at ion ami hihoiaioiv ii.m* has hot* n lic'i^im, » 

Jimdne:ii s»‘lu>ol ot Douglas' nlhi*s a sp(‘cial eoiirse of .study in 
doim‘?<iic M*ienc(‘ and mtiniral lraillin^^ It prinbnl an oiilline of the • 
work reijuiretl in IIJI b-15. 

In Bisl)(*(* tin* hojird of education is nt the profit time working 
toward the six-n lid-six' ]>lan. 1'his will throw the seventh, ci^ditlT. 
anti niiilli <nades, now known as Intennediiite, iilonir .with the tentfu 
eleventhyind t welftli, into tlm hi^di school. It is intenderl to hnild 
lhn*e junior hi^di sehool.s and thefe an| summer tcnii.s fin* !)ackward ^ 
and overoijre pupils. In these matters lU.sbec been a leader in 
Jhe'^tiHe. ()n Siipteiiilx*i* .30, I0l(>, there wyro *J,58i3 pupils ci\rolled, I 
a gain of 24;3 over, the cx)rrcsponding period of 1 D 15 . It is " ^ 
pUnnotl to divide Uic scliool yehr into four, tei:ms"of 12 wc<iks oaclu 
with om Avoek*s vacation betw'ex^n tentls. When gj')ulunte.s of the 
. ^ , jlisbc<? jligl) SUiOol arc its thcyiri\v(},^^ 

' , s^pervisOf Ijiclp ih^luChv plaitning arrd s1ii)(jrvi|ilttg tli^ir work- 
attljvri«vsJ>iCgrnae ^ tnoBtk 

.In ?chppj^ itself' ’ c 
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ponoral. and ^;rientifK‘. Twelve teachers are employed, and- a ilt^ht 
-rliool is comlnclcd, open to alj^ ami witli an onrollineut of 2(>T 
(1!>U)-17), nitiny of whom are adults, including foreigners. The ' 
school lias a library of over 2,0(j0 volumes,* ■ 

In the earlier days there was no noei'ssity for <iifferentiatin^ he- 

I ween the various normal parts of a city system. The ^^raininar and 
Iiitdi-sehool ^rrades eanu- up as the ditferent parts of a sin^rle whole. 

1 lie i)(*^inninjj tliircu'cuitiahoii of lii^h schools from the city 
Si lioolof the ^nades is eonlaiiual in-the remark of Supt. Xetherton in 
1^1*0 In Ills ivjK)rl for that year he says; 

lln‘ie is aluiivs ;i I:tr|< nl iiiti’i’csl In in newly scttliMl roan-' 

I I li '<. Not only is there a Inek ()f lnt(»rost inntiifeshHl. Iiut stroui: opposition fre* 
ipiehliy Ml-isos to ;iny ofTorl- M ptnviUo lilterjtily for (lie nniltileimMre of. Inch 
'^elionls. A crent tminy dn not sihmii to :u)[irreinto tiio fnrt tl»nl tlu^ iilcrii scliot)! 

Is one itf titr rounds of tin* odneiU iount iuddt'r Unit yun not ho (Ilsi)eriso(l with 

_ williiuil 'jorions dmiirer t(> onr odneutionul interests. * • • 

Willie T Iielievo tli.'it the udviinliiireH of n idi^ii seliool ure W 4 trth more to every 
eitizen tinm ho eonirlluites to It^ shppnrt. owltic to tlie |)liy4i.nl ejuinieter of 
Arl/oiui IIhmm* im* itiimy isolutoit and ililnly |M.ttnlatejl soetions wiiero h wojild 
lie lini>ossild(» to (‘sluldish litirli setiools, and there is nn Jippen rutiei* of IninslIiV 
in III \-liu: them \o snpitprr institutions at socreu! disliiueo from (liein tlmt tiioy ' 
eon id net reap iiny diroef :utv;intnco therefrom. A sysieiu of hlirti sc>hm)ts rjin h(/ 
piwviileil for. Iiowever. acainst wliieli Mn'Se oldeelions will nut He. Pass a i:i\v 
idhovin- :tny niimi.er of eouinum sehooi districts to coiisnlidiUe for tlie purpose 
ef maiiilulnitu: a limli seli.Mtl, witli llie eonsent of a nmjorlty of tlie taxpayers' 
of tlie ilUtrlets prepnsliu: to uflite. Tlien an nuimal levy ^ nn'he made on tlio 
lifH|4-r(y In tlio hlcli;sejuird district for its>nidnl(.'imi»co. Tlie sebooi ..slunild h6 
free for all resideuls <fi’ the iiich'SeliooI district, mid a re'nsoimltle tnithui fr'o 
sliould Im* elmrcoil for nniin-sidcMUs. 'Pliis Is a plan that ims I.eon sueoessfully 
tried ill (’aiifornia and -soiiie of tin* Kasterii Slates and is as ellicleut as It’Is * 

fair. Students eau live .‘it iuuue and roajt all tlie advantages of a lirst-elnss 
ediieatlou, thus sjiviuc to f lie ’peitpic the Cxiien.'io hf t ninspitri a I lou -to and llvlnc 
expenses at (nilsido institutions. ^ . 

. 1 ho le^nslalure respi^ided to I his sutjp'st inn, and tiio law rolalin^r 

to hioh st'hools. passtnl in I8!C>.‘ ppyividtal that any schourdisti‘iet of 
2,tHto or liiiore iiihuhi.ltuils, oi* an]^‘l\vo o^^ more «Hlj<->ininj^ distriots 
y illi the iiecessarv p<^]uilat iiuu iiii^ht iiiutc- and form iiiiion hi*:li-. , ’ '* 
school di>ii*iet’fnr I he ]),ur])oso of iitainla.iniHjr a.hifrli sehool. They*- 
were to eletd a lumnJ of education of fivv, who 'nu’e io have all noces- . ! 
sarv .|)o\v(>rs, ]u‘<'scrihh (lu* cotu'se 'of Miidy and admit a])pli<rant>‘<,. hut , . 

V tluuy was no provision. f()r spmul 4m\uU otluu* (hand hose to bo fa i sod *' -v 
; tty An aiinual (a?l..tho aiiioiint <>f \yhich was to ho ostimillod for In* tho 
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• trict It was thus entirely voluntary, and the wlwle support was 
^ come out of local taxes. This was doubtless the greatest mistake. 

^ the stage of . development in which the Arizona schools tlien were 
. it IS not rcasonal^e to suppose tliat they would take kindlv to district . 
^ taxation without Tfrritorial support. In fact, this had been their 
. very first experiencp. The Ads of 1867 andisGS wliicl, had placed 
school support on the local district entirely, were a flat failure— no 7 
schools were oigiinized. * 

Of this high-school law and its accomplishments Supt. Shcwnian 
said in 1899: 

'• We have had cause to re;;ret the ln..-k of Interest In, and, we ralaht sav tlie 
ppposltlon to, the establlslmieiit of l.iKti sclnmls in tl.e'Territorv. Our liiw at 
^ present la lll)erul In Its einourn cement of the drcanlzatloii of Inch s. lnK.ls, mid 
__ there are many localities where one wotiKI prove of Inosiimul.le value to the 
• cause of education. • . No school system Is perfect without the hich 
school. There Is a mlsslnc link yvhlch no other school can supplv. imlos,s in- ’ 

, deed, our normal and unlvcr.sity naist supply the sleppiiiK stone by beiiijr l.nr- 
dened with a crammar <Iepiiriment to supply the c-ourso fnrnisbied'hy the Iiicli 
school. Jhere are now In this Territory some hlch sc hools oxistlnc undof the 
old law ana keeplnj> up the course as presylliecl under the old law. hut there 
Is but one that IswecoKulzed ns hnvim; lesnl existence under the Inlost net of 
the legislative aswiubly. that, at Phoenix. This school Is In a most prosiK'rous. 
condition^ , . 

The first school organized under the law mf 189.") was thp"'Union 
High School at Phoenix, whieh Iintl been’in course of evolution since 
1880^. It had even graduated a few pni)ils and it now entered upon 
^ a real course of development. .The next high school organized was. 

Maricopa County, whicli began work with the se.s- 

sion of 1901-2. There were 1G4 “ advanced-grade ” pupils reported ' 

for 1901 and 151 the next 'year. In 1904 a third high schodl whs or- 
ganized at Pre.seoU, in Yavapai County. There were reported in 
that year 278. piipih. in the three high schools, with an average at- 
tendance of 21g^nnd' with T,000_ volumes in the libraries at Union 
and Mesa. The three had a total income.of .$14,188.44. with a total 
expehdihire of $f'|,443.54, of which $7,182.07 went for the payment 
of salarie-s. The statistics to dhtc available are neither continuous, 
complete, nor uniform; nor arc the statistics given by High School 
Infepecto*#i)r. Nell for 1915-16 as complete hs they should be. In 
r the absence of more complete repo.rt.s the figur& are given as they 
-Ja^peur in'the Tcrritbrial and State reports. * ** ■ * 


>■ ' 
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■ aepurimrni.s pioxininfE clTT'^Utn .schools. 

*cr m aiivanoctl pnuio, probably mcUidc.H mori* th^ the schools orfranl cod under the law of 1S9S. 

Hricf surveys of tlie work of some individual higli school.s may bo 
of. interest and service in the absence of any complete geiH-.ral sum- j 
mar}' covering; the whole field. All of them furnish many item.s xif 
interest to an educator, and some are not without elements of romance. 

. 1 be- Florence High School is adopting some new' .styles in matters, 

of sthodl architecture. Instead of the conventional front, it hits, 
erected a structure in a radial design of the old'Spanish mission type." 
Around a central building used^for an assembly Imll and School li-# - 
hrary four wings radiatojiorthwcst, northeast, southwwt, semtheast, • 
with imposing colonnades to cast and west. The vent ilation and light 
aro.excellent, aiuKhe classrooms are 'removed from all the unpleasant 
hilt nece.ssary noises of other depart monts. Three lines of work arc • 
olfored, college preparatory, scientific, and commercial. A' Ivcoiim . . 
coiirs6 isfivcii under the auspices of the tw;p school boards, and in the ' 
high school is supplied what the community may lack in the ivav of ^ ’ 
civic nocessilios.^ - . . " " 

Tlie C-Jarksdale Iligli School, in the_Vor(le- Jerome district in Yava- ‘ 
pa i County, is a nciv school, iwently organized, wjth a new bniiding -- • 

presented by Senator Clark. “ Tlie whole work- of the school has been • 
l)lanned to: meet the direct needs of the smeUcr toynj!’ says one qf ' c ? 
the teachere,' and th.i.s purpose has been 'so liberallv -5^ 
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these liijrh schools wliich brings out in cleiir relief the ilcvotion of 
these peoi)le to nn odiicatiomil ideal which they have made their own 
This is brilliantly illustrated in tlie- history' of the high school of 
luma. The Territorial penitentiary was located at'Yiima for some 
years before it.s removal to larger and more spacious quarters at Flor- 
ence, lea\ ing its old huilclings at 1 iima unoccupied. tVt about the 
time of this transfer the Ytima High.School was being orminized but 
was without a locai habiu.tion (1909). Under the stress of circum- 
stances the high school was conducted in the buildings within the 
high walls of the old penitentiary. Saj’S the principal: 

The class of ^14 l.s i)nilmlily the diil.v class In the I'nitoil Slates who' spent 
four yours ill a penUontinry ami «railante(l at tlio same. roccivlDK their .llphmms. 

iTom this It scorns that Varna lia.s carried piiscu reform even bcyoiiU tlic fomi- 
est !irti)os of his excel Toney, Gov. Hunt. % 

Alul out of the local pewts has 

use to mukc <if old pon,’* 

HHl tlunpHmotl liiuiiit of li.ite mid fc.nr; 

I’dit wlu.Mi all llko this can ho us(mI likV this, 

The ndilonluni will then he Ijoro. 

The school inmcd info its new hnilding. costing $75,000, in 1914. 
It employs seven tcacliois and oilers rnjir>es in Latiu, Spani-h, French^ 
Fnglisli. and the .sciemes. inchiditig agriculnire and dairv farming! 
domestic .science aiifl iloanslic art. coiniOereitil .siihjccts, history, tnii.si'c! 
art, and physical ciiltilre. 

In 1010 the. Tcri itorial botird of odiiratmn ailoptcd the, followin-r 
uniforut cotTrscs of stinly for the high sebool.s: Kiiglish, 4 tmil.s'^ 

inatheipalie.s— algebra, y imits; geometry, 1 unit; history, 2 units; 

iuiciontand mi.dortt laiVgitagos. 2 units; .science. 2 units; eiectives 3 J 
units. ‘ ’ 

A unit wits defined as eonsisting of five periods of 15 ininiites each 
per week for IK! weelcs.^ This conrst' was to become effective Soptciu- 
Iter, IfllO.’ In that yeu'r ooininereinl coiirses were reported in Phoe- 
nix, Prescott, Jcminc, Yitina, Tucson; Topi bstono, Cdobe, tind.Tcmpe. 
The, sehuols of Hisbee and Mesa also had some cour.scs in cointtiereiid 
snbjods. 

The last re])ort on liigh .sclioohsTis a whole is that by Dr. NciK higb- 
school inspector, for the year lOlu-lC. It covers 20 .schools located 
iftiS of iJic 14 fomitie.s of the Stalt, Apaebe Cotintv alone being nn- 
n>pivsent«r. This report irtcl itflcs both cla.>^ses of Wgh .schools, kii.iwn 
in othep State-s Its city mul countn^ high geliooH That these classes 
arc. less pie4tdy diffeppjituttcd lb Aia^zbnff thpp iti tfi6 othett States *is 
due to Ilie ^Juiriicler o.f tfie sctf1en%t$! As w|>tei; is the chief dcsids- 
ei-atinnilrAf%.pitn,.sctileifieh’ta^msip 

or i«abh of^ilpiitg .whttcr,‘ henec I fte' {eiulortcy ■ tcF sfe^lcinehl^ii. v i^ 


1 



.OrimDa’Vourunl of Kdiiradimj \\pril 7 1010, pp, 22, 38. 
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lage coirnnunities is inevitable; Of .the Arizona high schools, three 
are in villages with about 1,000 inhabitants, 12 are in communities 
wiili 2,500 inhabitants or less (counted as rural communities in the 
census), and 14 are in towns of over 2,.500, 

Of the list of buildings reported there yel remains one of wood— 
that at Tombstone erected in 1885. The next oldest is the one .at 
Moreiici, built in 1905. 'The cost has varied from $260,000 for the 
house at Phoenix, built in 1911, down to $8,000 for that at Willcox. 
built the same year. The total cost of 22 buildings is given as 
$1.3r>0,000, or an average of about $O0.00(l each. In a majority of 
eases the houses seem well supplied with rooms, some of them having 
24, 25, 30, and that at Phoenix 48 rooms. The heating is in most 
(•a«’s modern — either steam or hot air. Most schools are s>i])plied 
with some laboratory facilities. Fifteen report such facilities in 
biology, valued at $5,570; 24 report, laboratories for physics, valued 
at $22,650; 22 in chemistry, worth $13,150; 7 in agriculture,, worth 
•$1,800; 22 report mantial training equipment, worth $47,900; 21 do- 
mestic science, worth $26,050; 23 commercial equipment, worth $19,- 
700, The term varied between 36 and 40 weeks, with an average of || 
fraction over 37. Of the 22 building;s reported. 1 was created i^ 
14)08, 4 in 1909, 2 in 1911, 3 in 1012. 2 in 1913, 3 in 1014. 2 in 1915. 
and 3 in 1916, With two others. under construction.' These dales 
sliow clearly that the modern .school idea has taken a firm. hold on t4ie 
Aiizona mind, and the- niaterial n.sed — brick, brick and concri^e, or 
.Slone in all structures excel)!, the oldc.st — shows that they are planned 
for a long future. About half of these' schools were fortunatelyL. 
abundantly supplied with grounds and 13 had trees. 



• A detailed si iidy of the teaching force of the Arizona High' Schools 
was undertaken in the spring of 191G and revealed as it projii*cssed 
some- intere.sting facts. In this |tudy the faculties of 24 high schools 
were- considered. Of the 208 high-school teachers reported, 141 were 
holders of bachelors’ degiec.s, including graduates of.stnudard col- 
leges and uniyersitios, but excluding normal sqlj^ools and commer- 
cial colleges. This number of college graduates, gives a higher pro- 
portion tlnin is found in some of the older States, notwithstanding 
the urgings in this direction of the North Central A^ciation of Col- 
lcgo.s and Secondary Schodls; 28 of . these teachers held-advartced. 
degrees, like A.M. and PIlD.; 5C hiid pursued . postgraduate studies; 
91 had been trained in' or graduated from normal schbol.s, 11 ah busi- 
ness colleges, (ind .one in a-technic^ s^chopl.c.^ -N^ 

4(;acheire. were' thep;^ 

and-Ktfn^asl The cosfhopoiitfin rh^cVel of their shown 
e^itcntiojinl iiiEtitutiohs which they represent; .about 36 
i .... . . .. . other 
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of land, with wafer privileges, within half a mile of Tempe, Mari-. ' 
copa County, and 9 miles from Phoenix. Contracts were let for' . 
the building at $G,497 to the lowest responsible bidder, and the ' 
completed building was delivered Januarv 11, 1886. Then tlie 
trouble began. The governor refused to countei-sign any warrant 
, for more tlian $5,00^; a test case was made and argued before the 
cliief justice, but no decision was made at the time; the matter- ' 
.'Ci'ins to have been dropped, and the balance due was presumably 
jiaid later out of the regular income of. tlie institution from the 
la.v of 2i cents on the hundred given by the same assembly for 
the erection of buildings and the support of the institution.* 
llie first building was GO by 70 feet, and, was cntiTel.v surrounded 
■by verandas 10 feet wide; four rooms 30 feet square were tlien pro- 
vided. The school was opened February 8. 188G, and placed under 
the administration of Prof. II. Bradford Farmer. In tliat year a 
four months' term was provided, and the.ro wore 33 pupils in attend- 
ance. Tuition was free to those who intended to teach and to those 
uoniinatcd by a member of 'the legislature; other persons were 
charged $F per month. The course of .stujly began with elcmeHtary 
^ work, including reading, writing, geograpliy. and arithmetic, history 
of I.Tniled States, and grammar for the first year, and for the second. 

. algebra, natural philosophy, physiology, liiethod, essays, select read- 
ings. and declamations. There was an advaiiced course of. three 
p^ars which covered these subjects and ahso )l,atin. analysis, Consti- 
lii'lioii of the United States. Casar, physioh.gv. uio,l hods, Cicero, gen- 
eral history, geometry, rhetoric, Virgil. English literature, political 
ccoiioiny, history and philosophy of education, essa.v.s, etc. On the 
completion of either oEthe.se courses a .corresponding diploma was 
given, entitling tlie holoCr to teach in the public schools of the Tor- 
ritory. , . ’ 

It will be noticed that there was little in either of these courses 
• which vyas professional in character; that the courses differed but 
little from regular high-school courses; that the first service of this 
school was evidently to furnish high-school work to such as were ' 
advanced enough and financially able to take it, in this way suppiy- 
ing in part the aliflost total lack of secondary work then in the Ter 
ritory ,^fpr at that date the development of the city high, schools had 
just begun and that of the union high schools was still (t'- long 
way. off.’ . , “4 ■ ' 
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or less recurrintr troubles, the school has constantly grown, has 
widened and extendeil its courses, and has now developed into an 
'institution of great merit. This growth is shown by the story of de- 
velopment as told from year to year in the reports oT the stiperin- 
tendent and in otlier sources. 'Tlie principals during the first 15 
years wore 11. H. Farmer, 1885-18SS; Robert T^. Long, ex-superin- 
tendent of public instruction, 1S88-1800; D. A. Reed, 1800. ;md 
Kdgar L. Storment to 1805; Dr.. James MeXaughton, 1,805-10()0; 
Joseph Warren Smith, 1000-1, 'when the present principal. Dr. A. 
J. Matthews, came into (dlieo. The first years were marked as a 
j>ei*iiHl of .slow, steady giowth, during <\hich the institution gained 
definite jecognii ion as a iaetor in llu* tlevclojJiucnt of Arizona.* 

In 1880-00 when the school w\iii just fairly getting-on its feet its 
object was d(*clared to be — 


Jliat tlM‘ .school shall furnish an opintruinify for an (Mluration at heme bevoni] 
tliat i>ossi!)Ie in the ;:r:iniinar school, uml the course of siail.v-hns lK*en>o ar- 
lanjioU tlmf tlu* pupil '.npou comptetin^r the ^rrammar-scliool <'om*se shall he 
titled for entrance * ♦ *. .The past year has inai'ked a ;rrent increase in the 

ellicioricN and pt>p'ilarity of tia* st*linoh iluM'e bciu;i latw in attendance *10 
scludars, natsf of wlaun are littlnt: lhcms<*lve>t for the vocation of teacher. The 
>!Teatesf need uimIit whiclt the s(;ho(0 now lahors is stirne prttvisittn f>r 
dorndtorie.'^. . 


It was also pointcil out at this time, 1880-00, that the cents 
annual levy given to tin* normal scluk)l was not in*eded, since more 
than enough money for its support was rcapport ioned yearly to tko 
counties out of the. school fund. , 

In ISO.", at. tlio end of ei<rht‘ yi^ai-.s it. wa.s reported tliat •‘J'.iO students 
liad been inatrieiiliited and S,'. pradnated. 15 of whom Iind l)eeoino 
teachers in tlic h*rritoi*y. In 180 ;k or 10 years after -organization, 
(he animal matricnlatiiin liad reaehed nearly 100, the frJdimtin^ 
class nninbercd 12, and tfle faculty bad increased to 5. llie record 
of inntricidation for the imeeediiif: five yeais,_ including both males 
and females, was as follows: 1800-91, 54; 1801.^^2, 70; 1802-93, 87; 
180.1-94, 91; 1894-95, 04. ' ' 


Tho seventeenth assembly (that for 1895) levied a. tax of two- 
fifths of a mill on each dollar of assessed valuation (4 cents on the 
liundrcd) to bo used in th^rection atid better maintenance of a 
normahschool building, wj|^ was finished in 1897 at a cost whea 
completed^ of about $75,000. In purpose the institution sought to 
keep up with the development of, the .Territory and meet the needs of 
students; and \vyhilo,"i^ was being made dh the.se lines it yras 

in ,sijcH 

r 1 1 An th ft f-'hrii nnVmo 1 - oaViaaI Vi f .■ * 





the first state Administration of schools.- ' m 

^ ‘ . 

T()i, tlio year 1808-99 it was reporlod (liat 90 normal {^raduntes 

(. wciv employed in tlu> public scliool.s. and in 1899-1900 the number 
was 85. . V . ^ 

I lie legislature of 1899 pranb’d an annual tux of 1^ rente on the 
Inmdrcd for tl;e normal-school fund and appropriated $3,500 to pay 
the accumulated indebtedness. In its report on the workings oj the 
institution* the'^isjting committee of the trustees for that year 
considered the development of the school as “worthy of commenda- 
Iron ' and then fell into a di.senis.sion of the .whole subject, which 
showed the trend of the .school itself and of the ti/ies; 

W c- desire to ciiU |.:ini<-ii|:ir uttciitien to tlie course of study and to most 
sn-eui;ly comniend llie ofrojts of tlie tnisiei>s la clviaK a. tlioroutth KiikM-sIi 
cem-se. Too imui.v of llio yoiai- lieeple of Aiacriea t;radu:ite front liiKh .seliools. 
.-MKl collp.aos witli a mere saiatterin« of n practical (Klacatloii. Tliero Is afT 
. intense desire eii the part of such' institutions u> rusli students into Latin, 
Cn'ek. French, tiernuin. lilRher uiathemntle.s, mental and moral sciem-e. etc., 
before tlu'.v luive aennired prondem-y In si>ollinK, grammar, rhetorie, KeoKraph.v! 
the Iiistory of ear cenntry hnd our tla({, pliysioloc'.v. and tlio.Se oilier liranehes 
u liicti are usually c.-illeil “ roninion.;’ l.s evident to tIio.se who are victims 
el sneli mistakes that tlic norinnl .scIiCiol at Tempo insists tiixin a thoreuKh 

■ l-.ndisli education before anytliin^' el.se is con.sidercd. If In time It Is demon- 
strated that our youtiR men and women come from tlie public schools vor.v 
proltdent In the common hrnnehes,- .tljen will be ample time to extend the 
eoar.se to meet llipir needs. At present the course ns outline.1 Is. In our 
opIiMon. that wliich onr stmlonts iiec'd to lit thbm as teachers, as well us to 
make tliein most useful a? men tlml women In any walk in life. l\’e helleve 
limt llio liotird 1ms iieled wisdv in ndpptitiit the plan of givlru: three .vear.s to 

■ academic work and one year^ those brm.die.s which belom; luirelv to the pro- 

fesslonal toucliCr. The students wlm And that lliey arc not titled for leneh- 
iior. or wlio desire to adopt some other life coui^o. will, iinvo lost no time 
hi the stnd.v of methods of teachhur, etc. On the other hand, the student who 
desires to tcadi Is thereby liettcr tspiipiied for tlio study of purcl.v professlotml 
branclu's in Jils linaNyenr. - . ■ ' - 

this arran^oment the Terriloiy succeeded to an extent in sup- 
'plving the need of high schools. Those who could affoft and had 
the (li.spositioH went to the normal school at Tempo or to the unir 
versity at ’Tucson for their academic and higlr-school courses. In 
this way the high-school facilities of the Territory tme greatly 
enlarged. I 

^ In 1899 a secoiid normal school, located at Flagstaff on the Santa 
FoTacific Railroad and known as the Northerii Normal School of 
Arizona, was organized. The gendsis of this institution is interesting. 
•Its beginning. go.^^ack;to’an act plys^d in ISOyiobkiiig to'the crea- 
tion of A>schoorfpr ^ ■ 


ir^-4 
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.at least i^>3,265 spent on the same. It was still unfinished in 1897, 
when it was given a special tax of 3 cents on the hundred for a build- 
ing fund. Rut by this time the people of Flagstaff had come to the 
'^conclusion that a ryforrn institution in their midst would be a draw- 
back to their coniihunity; so witH this idea in mind they set out to 
persuade the Territorial authorities that it would be cheaper to keep 
such incorrigible bodys in the proper institutions in California rather 
than at home. Ihey won their point. Th(yi it became necessary to 
find use for the unfinished building, aiu\ it wixs determined to make 
it a branch insane asylum. This was done by chapter 25, acts of 1897, 
but the people of Flagstaff disliked this plan also,- and its was 
again changed. 

F'inally, it was sr.ggestcd that the building would serye a good* 
purpose as a normal school for the northern half of the TVrntwi v, 
which was at a distance from and inconvenient to the normal school 
at Tempe. This suggestion was accepted; the act for the asylum 
passed in 1807 was repealed, and the elFort was, now begun to de- 
velop this n■ow^school into an institution of the same grade in all 
resi)ects as the older one at 'IVmpe, with its diplomas of the same 
force a>id effect. Teaching began in 1S90, and tlic conimittee which 
visited the sehool in June, 1900, niported it in '‘most excellent 
condition” and reconnnended that since there were no high schools 
in northern Arizona an “academic course” shoidd be added to the 
more teclmical and professional work, for “this seems only justice 
to the boys and girls of northern Arizona.” It wais not considered 
wise, however, to introduce manual training into the schools and 
colleges of the Terri|||>* at that time. From the organization and 
formal opening of tflpNorthcrn Arizona Normal School at Flag- 
staff in 1899, thc'history of the institution and of,the Temi)e Normal 
must be told in connection with each other. 

The report of the board :bf visitors oi\ these schools for i90fi is 
highly satisfactory. The Tempe school was then 20 years of age; it 
had fortunately passed through most of the period o^confnsioI\ ihkI 
political upheaval.. .It had acquired in 1901 the princ^al whom it 
has ever since retained, and in 190C had reached an enrollment of 243 

the normal school and 177 in the training school, to which an eighth 
grade was tlw^n being addedA The legislature of 1905 had given 
'Tompe a 5^ cent building - fund, producing $45,000, of wdneh 
' $44,274,01 was expended for *permanent improvements during the 
-yeaV . Thc.grW ofthe.institfftiom rji|^d, and constant^^^^ 

fmd„^while/^ yeati theryhad h?^^^ Ihev 

ndSwiw i%ported*tol;he ¥nitc‘d States Biiwaiiof Ediication m 1909 
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as containing 5,000 volumes and 500 pamphliits. It was estimated 
tluvt if the tlien rate of 9 cents on the hundred for maintenance was 
continued it would be sufficient for maintenance without special 
as.st'ssinents for impftveinents. 

■ In U»or-=-8 the rcftistration Intd reached a total bf 272 in the normal 
seliool and 1!)1 in the training iscliool. Tliere were then 19 in the fac- 
ulty and the class of 1909 was expected to number 50 or over. Twa 
general courses leading to graduation were niaiiitained— a five-year 
course for graduates of the grainniur ^schools and a two-year course 
I'oi- graduates, of a four-year high-school course. -The former course 
incliuled hoth academic and i)rofes.sionaI work, the latter in'the main 
piofessioinil ^^ork only. It wasevident that the normal schools were 
still needed to supply the lack of high .schools: This is seen clearly in 
tlie course ollered : English, nmtheinati^, science, history and sciences, 
L'atin. Simnish, professional instruction and prafitice teaching, com-' 
nicicial. drawing, vocal music, manual training, military drill; and 
phy.sical culture. .Students might use this work as a basis. of admis- 
■sion to college, on the same terms as high-school graduates. The 
normal-school dii)loma granted at completion of the course was 
e<iui\;alent to a life diploma in Arizona and was accredited in Califor- 
nin and some, other St^tes as equivalent to a diploma from their own 
.Slate normal schools. 

Up to the time of this report more than $300,000 had been ‘invested 
in this institution. 

.Since 1908 the school has continued its progressive development. ■ 
In 1914-15 besides the two courses already mentioned — the two- 
year profc.ssioiml course for graduates of high schools and the five- 
year general and professional course for graduates of the grammar 
schools— there had been added two others— a 'four years’ academic 
course for graduates of the four-year high-school course who do 
not expect to teach, and a training school course which embraces 
all grades of coinmon-.school work, from, the kindergarten to the 
eighth gi;;ide, inclusive. Special courses to prepare teaciiers to meet 
l!ic requirements in particular lines are also given, and since the 
compretion, of a ,$90,000 building erected for that purpose special 
attention is given to vocational training.’ The faculty then' numd 
'bered. 23, l)ut.it was pointed out that an incrca^ was necessary- if the 
school was to meet the need of the growing State. The matriculation 
for 1916-17 was 434 jn ^e normal school and 272 in .the training ' 
^hool; the facgltj’ ha^jincrwlsedrto'32 .menibere; its. incotne lyas 
aboi^95,0P0j^i^ the aVeraga jper, pH^^^ 
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I'lii.stK's $177.42. 'I'lio liitiil |)i(i|icrt.v vnlujiiion of the |)I;ml wus tlion 
$r»(J7.000, ;iihI it wa-i ili'lermiiiod (o ask the next legislaliire for 
$•110,000 per year. 

From Fla,L'stiiH it wa>. reported iti l!)().V-(; tlial lliat -cliool was- 
still in nec<l of an acadcinic department, "so that micIi slndeiils a> 
desire may be lilted lor onr Territorial niriv ersit histea<l of hav- 
ing: to <»o out, of the 'I’ei i itory to .secure the neeosary inst niel ion.” 

I he eniadlinent diiryje these years lnnl remained low: in ls;r.)_ 

loot): 40 in lOOO-l!)^: 4o in It'O-.' ;l and l'io:!-4 : 51) in I'.mi and 
^ i;0 in lOOr.-r,. The the lirsi year ( ISltO- lOOO^ was $.'>.SJ.'..:.7 : in 
lOll.a-C. $l:i.;)7.s.t;i. -The total cost for the seven years of the school 
i.s iriven a?.: $7 1 .l.Vj.o.'*( the number of teachers was at lirst it 
rose the seeoud year to 4. .and the fifth year to (i. whore it re- 
mained. There had hern in all -L' irradnales. or an averap> iif 7 for 
the .six frradnat.iiif; years. It w:is n'ported in llilt" S thaT that year 
bad been the •• inost prospenais ” of its e.xislenee. Its enrollment 
reached V4, with tU in the traitiiiie school, which ollered 7 ■trades 
of work. There were hj frytidnale.s in l'.'ti8. and it had'^ip to that 
time -fSt "radnalcs. of whom 4,'t had taught in the '140141 oiw. 'I'wo 
dormitories had heeii recently built at a cost of ^bo.ooo. but there, 
was still crying need for liberal appropriations in Ihe near future. 
-■V snibmer term was liist ollered in 1H07. It has since become a 
permanent part of the school. ha\in|t o-j-, pupils in ]i»iti. 'J’he 
refrular niatricnlittion bewail to >'aiir tn 11>11-12 w hen it passed the 
hundred mark' tind reached i;i7: In lhl(i-17 there were .4;!4, and the 
faculty tlien nutubered 21. but if,was reiiortcd that the school was 
still cramped for room in which toVork. 

1 lie ^cneiid ndiiiinist rat ioji of the.se, schools is uinler the direction 
of two distinct, but similar boards of thret! inembers ^aeh ; the snper- 
'inteiidcnl of imblic instviicl ion is a member of each bb.srd» The other 
membeis of the l(*ni])c Ihiard are t wti citizens sclect(*t| from tlial sei*- 
tion by the while those ciintrollin*;; the Flagstiiff School 

come in fhe same way frcTm that section. 


"1 


In penend the effort was at, first made to'*snpport the iijst itiitions liy 
special ta.xe.slaid fortheir particiilar beilidit.anil therehasbeon a teii- 
ilency toward stimdardi'/.ing the aiiproiiriations. The Tenipc School 
was granted hi 188:Vn taxiinf 2} cents on the htmdred; this was np- 
patcntly iincliiuiged until 1'898^94, when it was piveii tdvodifths of . 
1 mrll the dollar, 6r 4 cents on the hundred of assessed vahiation 
^ in place of the earjitcr^riittt Tins was continued in 1895, 

5ndl896| in i897 ahd'j898 il wn§ § eftnbi; in H199 and JOOO,.Ji cents; 
j/., in l90$-aiidi9(W, cents, with a ^cond of 4 ctnits to sen'iinis a ' 

• ' Basis ior rt'twei|ed 4 ni^ll ^ cents. 

111 eaeif case the auditbr was uistnicted to affti^rpiitorthe incoming 
revohuo. ‘ ' . C ' ' ; 
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Tlie Llagstail normai srliool was tn^atod in the same j^eiieral way 
bein- givcif, in 11)63 u.ul IDOl, 3 rents on tl.o Imnd.v.l for siii.^ort iiful 
1 rc>nt for biiildin-r; wliile, hi 11)03 und l!H)(i it <rivoii li rents 
for Imddinpr. Tlie inetliod of ii|)[ioitionin<r funds a])|)ears Ui liave 
been elnm<red about IDOD, for in dial vear-die Teinpe seliool was friven 
^ISO.OOO for snpport for (wo rears witlioat any indication of tliiTrato 
and tho KlagstafT Sfl)ool $:Jo,0()0. . 

In IIKI!) it was provided liy law ■ that (lie coarse of slndy leading lo 
trradnation fi’oin (lie, two seliools should hi' prescribed by (lie terri- 
torial board of education and after .Time 3», llMtO. be uniforni. The 
(wo inslitntions were then neilher eipiaijn streiifrth'iior in resources! 
blit while the yonn<:er school is a|)pro.\iniatin<x such a position- and 
\vhile the faenhics of the. two are not so far apart in numbers, the 
1 eiipie. School will stifl he able io Oll'er sii|)erior udvaniages as loii" 
as its resources are snbs^ant iall.v t wire as pn-eat. 1'his ditference seeing 
not to h.ave been fully realixed as yet by the leir.islati ve body; for the 
funds oranted the (wo for the two-year |ieriod emlino .lane 30. 1017, 
were, for Teinpe. $180,000 for sap))ort and $i!i).000 fin- hnildin<;s and 
repairs; to Fhiffstatr. $80,000 for support and $07,013 for bnihlin*rs. 
Only an eipiality of resource^ and e(|uii)inent can inake possible an 
equality in the re.sult.s attained. • ■' 

The annual expenditures of the two .si'hools for ihaintenance and ' 
eipiipnient is. accordiiifr to therei^irt-s of the State auditor as follows: 

% 

* ScKs. l.awt^of Arlzonn. 1009. ch. 58. 

of normul ftcliools. JHSry-Wn, 





• Chapter IX, 

^ THE SCHOOL LANDS, 


i li(‘. Arizona Sfntt> land commission, Croat ocl hy an act of the lepis- 
laturo^ipprovod May had its thities otitliiual l»y the act as 

follows: 

* *. lo as(vrlnii) the rharal’lor ami ^*al^io-of the various Ixulii's of land 
constitut in<jf tin* puMic land witliin tin* ^^lafo and roeomnuMul to the 
^a>\eiin»r such as mi^dit hr dosirahle for st^H'tion in satisfuci ion of 
the Federal ^Miints to the Stale. ' 

lo [)er.^)nall.v examine and classify tin* school and other lands of 
the State with a view U> aiding; the le^dslahird* in (he deterniinalion 
of 11 State land ]K>hcy. • 

lo detcriiiino the eJiaracter and vahx* of improvements on seliool 
and nniversilv lands held undei* lease prior to the admission of (he 
State. . ; * 

lo ^n*ant pemiits for t)io eontimicd oj^npaimy of school and iini--* 

> ye i>d(^[ii^^inds held in ul(M* lease j)c fore put I. / 

ameiidmeuts to this law, pas^' April 11 niul May 1C> and 17, 
authorized the coiuinission m\'ure for, sell, or otherwise ad- • 
minister the timhw and timbm* piodnets upon tiie pnlflic lands of the 
‘State; to lease any lands not already leased; to take clmr^^e.of all 
limds owned hy t.lvp- State except, such as are under the specilic use 
and control of Slate institutions; to prosecute and defend actions, 
prevent trespass, gnmt rights of way, and relinquish school lands 
within national forests settled upon prior ta statehood; and U> ad- ; 
jn.st the ri/irlits of lessees owning improvement’s on seliool or univorsitv 
lands and sejl or lease tlic laiids se<mred under' the million-acre grant 
for the pjui^mt of certain county bonds and to select, luunnge, and 
/ disiKii^ dTO^ert lands to he reclaimed ‘Under the act of Congreas of ^ 

:: . August 18,1894, and the acts supplementary thereto known as the 
: ; Carey . , • . ‘ 

m - If folio therefore, that tile administratiQn .of . t4io pub.lj %^ tirt« • 

of This ^tiujy .deals/dnly > 
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Thi'se lands may be divided into two' clearly defined groups: 

I. I he ptd)lic-sc“liool laiuls of which sections 16 and .‘56 were rese^rved 
fur the use of scIkx)1s when the Territory was hrganized (Feb. 24, 

1S63) and to which .sections 2, and 32 were added at the admission of* 
the Territory as « State. The total area of the four sections in each 
town.ship tlni.s granted for the. use of schools is 8.103,680 acres, of 
which 3,134,;').'3.53'0 acres were still unsurveyed December 1, 1914, and 
- 1.307.357.r)9 acres were included in the natj^mul forests. 

^ If. the institutional lands granted by Co*ngre,ss at the ndini^ion . 
of the State info the Union, amounting to 2,350,000 acres, 

1. THE PDllUC-sCllOOL LANDS, ^ 

Wliile section.s 10 abd 3G wei'e reserved in the. act of Fehruary'24. 
1863,.for the use of the public sch(K)ls, no authority to*le,a.se, sell, or 
adinini.st^ these lands was given the Territorial aiithoritics until the, 
act of April 7. 1S90. The correspondence of the governors with tho 
Secretary jOf th(‘ Interior i.s full of argunient.s showing tlic- imporfiince 
and the noce.ssity of granting .such authority. Gov. SatTord pointed 
out that s(|iiatti“rs were, tre.spassiiig on and talcing up school lands and ‘ 
a.sked' authority to sell pr at any nite W lea.se. His e-xamplc and re- , 
•jUe.sts Were followc<l*in turn by pri«’t ically every succeeding governor 
with substantiaM^' tho same, reasons, and all were liackc<l up from 
/ time to time by the legislature in pas.sing nie.inorjals which showed 
lh(! utmost an.xietv to gel their hands on this eiulowment provided 
for the coming children of the State. In 1883.and 1884, Gov. Tritlo 
urged that the rights of control conceded to the States might well 
be granted to the. Territories and argued.truthfully that being-dc- 
l)rivcd of this source of income meant that tlie.citizens iniis^ support 
their schools by ilirecf taxation, and, that this was burdensome. He 
• akso urged that provision .should be made for the, Sflection of other 
lands to take the place -of the worthless de..sert that eo.vt^rtHl inan.v , 
^nrts of the Territiiry. He renewed these reconiinotulat ions in 3884 
and 188;».^ Unde.r'the administration '.of Goy. ^uliek permission to ■ ^ 

sell the school Innds was again asked.* Gov. WoHley aaged that set- V 
tiers were .then farming the school lands and paying no revenue and " 
. that the needs of the Territory would ncver.be grcjiter.- Goy. Hughps • ^ - 
estimated in 1895 that the funds, from t^c sclioor lands,, if leased, 
'.would-be from $75,000 to;$100,000'onnn.allj_, and so the story go^ on > - 
chapter.. ^Tl^.TciiritorlVcr^ ttv-goti" 

" ; control -of ,\ta;sibpO lands* .byt yhvtln^ Cpng^(^wW,f^^ , 
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not iintij the act of April 7, 18DC, was Uie tiutliority given the Terri- 
tory to even lease the lands. 



(a) THE SALT R1\T1 r‘ Sl’IIOOL . LANDS, 

These Innds deinnnd particular consideration because they are the 
oldest and Ix^^t known of the scliool lands and because since the 
building of the Roosevelt (hnn — 

It is evident that tlu* Inclusion of tijcse lands In tbe Snlt Ulver Valley project, 
their admission to contrnctual rights in the stortnl waters of tlie Roosevelt 
Dam, while tliey remain In State owuersjilp. Is vle\ve<l with disfavor by the 
United ^?tates (iovernment. 


In, the Salt River Valley rc(’laination project there are 13,003,59 
acres of school land which at (he date of statehoo<l were held under 
lease by 202 lessees. This is the most valuable body of land, of 
similar area, in the State, and its careful and businesslike adminis- 
tration is of immense importance to tlie common-school fund. Its 
appraised value was $1,257,420.70, with appraised improvements 
amounting lo $370,343.23. To these fi|rurcs must be added a body 
of 1,490 acres of scliool lands under the Tempe Canal and independ-^-^ 
ent of the Salt River project. Tins land is.'worth $140,975 and the 
Improvements $42,303.05, making fur the two tracts, together yritli\ 
the improvements, a total of $1,820,108.58, without considering water 
appropriations and privileges appurtenant to the land. 

-yTlie occupation of this land by squatters unJ others dates back in 
some. cases bo 1870.. As early as 1807 ^'ork was begun bn some of 
tlie ditches, or canals, used in its irrigation. This work was con- 
tinued ami finally came to embrace the Salt, Maricopa, Grand, and - 
Arizona Caiials on the iiuilh, ami the Tempo, Me,sa, Utah, High 
Land, aqd Consolidated Canals on the south of tiie river, all of which’ 
arc^w included in the^Salt River Valley project. It is estimated 
that when Congress gave the power of Ica.sing. scliool lands to the 
' .Territory in 189G, not less than 4,440 acres on the north side of. the i 

Gila and . 2,'teO acres on the south side were ‘‘uhdcr.cultivation by ' 


squattei*^ \>ho for varying periods had occupied the land's without • 

. warrant whatsoever and had enjoyed the fruits thereof without the 
■ payment of either rental pr taxes.” 

It thus became necessary tlyit tHc: Territory pass some enactmSt - 
; Sy which the inter^ts aindn ights of tlie ^hools .and of the squatte^^ \ 
liught j \ \ ^ 

:Apy^ 7^ JL^6,^^^diich M lea^ * ’ 
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enactment of laws and repiilutions, act as a board to lease the lands 
under rules and ivgulntions ])roi)osed iiy the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. but there is no indication that they exercised their prerogative in 
lliis mutter. The I'erritorial legislature, however, passed an act on 
March 18. 1807, wliich provided for tlic leasing of tlie school lands. 

'I'lie sriuatters who had previously otyupiod them were given a pre- 
ferred right. In case they faded or refused to lease, and others wished 
to tlo so, tlioir improvements were to be appraised in a manner pro- . 
vided Ity law and paid for by the new lessee. Improvements were de- 
scribed as being — 

nnythinp pennanciit in clmracter, tlie result of labor or capital expended on such 
Ijiml in Its rcflmniition or development, and the appropriation of water thore<ni, 
which Ims enhanct'tl 'tike value of the siune beyond wlrnt said lamr wouid be 
worth had it been i»eriimted to remnln in Its orlpdnnl state. 

An addendum to this law enacted since provides tlmt — 

nnyono innkln;: iK'rinnnent iinprovrments after leaslii;; shall ho allowed com- • 
pcnsiUion therefor at the expiration of their lease, or nnyoiTe havinj? to* snr- 
remhu; tlielr land Iiefnre the expiration .of their lease ^slmil bO entitleil' to all 
tho henefits of this s^indion.* ‘ • 

Thos^^atutes romainod the Ihw until statehood, wlien the fii*st 
legislal^e, I'ccognizing the necessity of an “equitaide adjustment of 
tlie reciprocal rights of the le.ssce residing on any of said" land, aiuf * 
of the. Slate authorized tmd din*<*ted the issuing of permits /or tlie 
further occupancy of the school lauds hold under TerritoVinb leasf^ 
pending final adjustment.' After objection and opposition ,.on the 
part, of some li ..s(*es, and ii|) to Decemher 1, 1014. the date of the first 
report of the Siule laiul coininissiou; ltl3 lessees had coin])lied w'ith the 
law, while 75. had not.' ' . » 

In tlie meantime the ([uestion of wiitt*r right.s -had long since ■ 
b(K‘oinc an excvodingly hniuulant one. ^ In early 'days water, was , * 
largely a (piostion of individual initiative. Then came the incorpo- * 
ration of the halt Kive.r Valley (ainal Co., which took over ijudividual . 
riglits and duties and administered matters pertaining to the water 
supply; ip course of tiino niore land Ava.s‘1)rought under cultivation 
^ whilfx the amount of water remained slutipnary, atid os a resiilt the . 

_ shares of the. company .which bad a par. value of $500 ^attained a. 
market price of $5,000 or $0,000 or even more,' But this abnpmal - v 
- . oond-ition coUld ht^Jast ; dissensions multiplfed suits for tlie puh‘ ' 

pose of establishing the priority of right to;the flow, of the riyerj.aa.^l:^ 
. appurtenant: to the land -upQn\:\yhtchvnnffinaliy;apbfonr^ 
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the order of priority In which each tract of land In Salt Itlvt'r Valley that had 
been reRolarly cultivated down to 1005. or to within five years of >hat time, 
was entitled to receive the waters of 'the>,Splt KIver, was detennlned and 
estubli^hed. 

This decree is of great significance, for it follows— 

that IqiuIs which could claim the beneficial use of water upon tliein at a date 
not later than 1880, and were anti are entitled to tliolr prt»iH>riIoni(te simro of tJie 
Donnal flow of the river up to tiie amount deomed by tlie Kent dccrtH* ro he 
, necessary for their pr^r irrigation, may be considered us iiaving vuiunldo 
water rights— rights under which they are reasonably assurotl.of ample water 
during the entire season for tiic growing of practically any m>p, But the lands 
ui^n which the application of water appears to have beoiw>f a later date must 
be content with water at Aich times or during such periods only ns tlie rtn ords 
show the river to have furnished more tiian was necessary for the user of prior * 

^ appropriations. They cn^n only hope to be'cuitivnted inrormittently, during the 
season of high normal fiow. and their ciiitivatlon likely must l»o mntimal to crops 
requiring tlie least amount of water. SucIj a right, it is plain, is of compara- 
tively small value. 

"Tn the .meantime the effort to cultivate more la ml and the constant 
. demand for the development of more water had brought the United 
States into the work of permanent reclamation; for wa.shoiits came. ' 
droughts followed, fields went to wijgte. and highly improved farms 
reverted to their desert state until finally the United States Govern- • 
ment was petitioned to intervene and save the vallej- thr'ougli, the 
■national reclamation law er.iicted in 1003. The United States tnok 
over the larger part of the system of canals; old rights wore then 
swept ajvay or surrendered, and all that remained was the priority 
of right, later legally established by the “ Kent decree,” accruing and 
atftching to the land itself and not t<3 any individual, cither owner 
or lessee, to the normal flow of Salt Elver. -These rights, to the ex- 
tent only that they were dependent upon the river's.normnl flow. i 
were and arc recognized by the United States Eeclamation Service, 
which controls not only the normal flow of the river, but the .stored 
waters of the Roosevelt reservoir. Thus the old monetary vaiiics 
ceased to exist after the advent of the Reclamation Service. This 
service has indeed proposed that the school lands be denied the right 
. ix) rohtract for the stored waters of the Roosevelt reservoir, .while' 
individuals have thought that tha clause in the reclamation net which 
.. .provide that no right to the use of water for land in private own- 
. ership shall be sold fbr a tract. exceeding 160 acres to any one land- 

if - bWneis” would exchi the school lands altogether, but this view was , ' 

in the interpretation of the Secretary of , the .interior, and ' 

reported Vin IfiQD'. by tha 

'' uncultivated?^ wore fiot ha w 
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development of additional water supply for such lands. As the 
prospect wa? for an abur.dant supply of water from Roosevelt reser- 
\oir, it was thought that there would be at least temporarily enough 
water, but if this was to be permanent it would depend on the devel- 
opment of an additional water supply. But this situation in no case 
affected the rights. which the lands might possess under the Kent 
decree, The opinion of the commission was that authority should be 
criven for the sale of the lands and that the proceeds should.be placed 
in an inviolable permanent fund, for in their present status tlie lands 
are being sadly neglected. 

{b) AMOUNT AND DI6TRIDUTION OF SCHOOL I*4NDS. 

According to the first report of the Arizona land commission in 
1!>H, the 8.103.680 acres included in sections 2. 16, 32, and 36 which 
have been devoted to the public schools, are divided as follows: 

Arms, 

In national forests gy- gg- gg 

In Imllan reservations j 

In other le.servations 70 1 G 4 11 

Unsurveyetl and nureserve<] ; 3 , 1 ;^ r) 55 . 20 ‘ 

ApiiropriiileU by UaUed States entry, stil)jcot to indem- ' ’ " 

nlty I jgg -g- go 

In place, not leflwh • _ l.l8^,985.52 

In plnee, under lease or i>orinIt_ _* 1105.010^95 

Total-... nig ggg gg 

When the 1,.580,035.-1G acres in place and leased or not leased are 
classilicd from the standpoint of agricultural, woodland, 'or grazing 
iisefnlnes.s, it was founds that^therc were 303,833.62 acres susceptible 
of some form of ogricultHral developiiient ; 143,189.4* acres had 
woodland value; and 1,549,980.02 acres had grazing value. It was 
esfimated that Ihese 1,580,(J35.46 acres were worth $0,260,56.5.79 and ' 
the improvcin'ente upon them (structures, windmills, tanks, ditches, 
and canals, clearing and leveling, fencing, prennial'crops, and water 
rights) were worth an additional $848,976.47, making a total ol 
$7,11S;482.26. Prior to statehood .there wore 264,993.34 acres of 
school lands leased, under 806 leases, and at the .rates then diarged’ 
these leases brought $16,397.39 per year. With statehood tfie rental 
;values werc'rcvived 'and standardized at prices 'ranging from $20 j 
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paid to the counties, in proportion to the forest area in each for the 
joint benefit of the* common schools and r(*nds; 10 per cent is expended 
on the roads within the forests under direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and about 11 per cent is paid to the State aa the pro- 
portion to which the school hni is entitled under the terms of the 
enabling act. , 

The total undivided forest, sciiivi, and road fund in the last five 
years has been 

■ 1911-12 , $55. :^85. 02 

1912-13 151.039.75 

101^-14 • 74, 6T>9. 49 

1914- 15 : 03, 398. 34 

1915- 30 59,807.89 

(rf) SCHOOL LANDS ON INDIAN RE8EBVATION8. 

Of the publip»-school lands included in soetlons 2, IG, 32, and 30, 
tlio sum of 1, 74 G, 800,01 acres is included in Indian reservations. 
About 24 per cent of thes acreage of the whole State is bound up in 
Indian reservations, and of this amount almost exactly oiie-toiith 
would of right belong to the schools. The school lands thus in- 
elmlecl in the reservations make up about 21.5 -per cent of the total 
school po 9 .^ssions. The la'rgest of these tracts is the 903,837.51 acres 
within the Navajo Reservation, and the sniallCvSt the 5p0 acres within 
the Mojave Reservation. I'hc San Carlas Apaches cover 177,920 acres 
and the White Mountain Apaches (Fort Apache) almo.k an identical 
amount. The revised statutes of the United Staj^ai^provide that 
when such school lands fall within the limits of Indian reservations 
the State may cither select other lands of equal value or it may 
await the extinction of the Indian title. A preliminary survey of . 
these lands made by the land commission of the State brought the 
conclusion that with certain exceptions the school lands within the 
.reservations , should be relinquished and indemnity lands taken in 
their place, for they are practically all desert. This was regtirded tis 
especially true of the^^avajo and .Moqui * lands, which contain 
1,177,945.09 acres, and which, after careful investigation, were con- 
sidered as practically worthless. With reference to the two Apache 
reservations, making up a total of 355,679,25 dcres, and the Kaibafi 
and Colorado River rcseryations . containing 41,267.66 acre3, it was 
thought best for the State to await the extihginshitient of the^Indiah - 
; . title; for the Colorado..Riyer.lands 6ro irngatiom 

. A*, '' “A A. 1 ^ H f 1 
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Of the remaining school lands. 168,707.62 acres are appropriated 
by United States entry, and so subject to indeinnity; 70,164.11 acres 
are reported as in other reservations, and 3^34,555.20 acres as un- 
surveyed and unreserved, but the land con^ission is of the opinion ‘ 
that these lands when available will ^verage quite as high in valiief 
as those now in placc;. The total withdrawal for survey up to 
January 1, 1917, amounted to 4,346,145 acres. 

^ Although the public schools possess some very valuable tracts of 
land, like the 25,000 acres under the Salt River and Yumar Govern- 
ment projiH:ts and many other tracts which fall within well-settled 
and well-developed districts, it will be found on comparing these 
lands with the institutional lands, that their average value is in 
general low. This is because large sections fall in the mountains 
and in localities that possess no advantages or possibilities except 
for grazing, while some tracts are occasionally totally barren. 


. n. THE INSTITUTIONAL LANDS. 

It is now possible to turn from the public-school lands to the insti- 
tutional lands. The amount of those lands, afid the definite purpose 
to which, each allotment has been assigned, has been considered 
already.' " • 

It remains only to review briefly the prqgross made in selecting 
t^ese lands from tlic public domain. The lands granted the State 
for institutions by the enabling act amounted to 2,350,000 acres, and ’ 
by the terms of tlie act they, were to be selected by a commission 
composed of the governor, the surveyor g(uiornl, or some other per- 
^ acting with the authority of that -officer, and the attorney 
general. To meet the requirements of tlw? law the' chairman of the 
State land commission has performed the duties of the surveyor 
general. Up to December 1, 1014, the date of. his first report, 
formal selection had been made of 636,661. KJ acres, of which patents 
for 289,358.12 acres had been issued, while an additional amount 
of 3,093,235 acres, had been withdrawn from settlement for survey 
^and ^Igctioh, so that in all the coininission has initiated the State’s 
claim on a total of 4,629,896.16 acres. With the selectioh of. these 
institutional lands goes also tlie selection of indemnity public-school 
lands, “to reimburse the . common-.schtOh' granL f oj* such poitions 
of the place lands granted for that purpose as have been or may 
hereafter;be alienated by settlers prior to the survey . of the land pV ' 
/prior rights, of the State accniing.’’ .pni.pccomber 1,.4W.4, 
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prosont or a prospective agricultural value. This has bx;cn done- on 
the theory that (l)*the lands susceptible of cultivation of reclama- 
tion by any mcthocr will ultimately Ik» the most valuableiand (2) ^lat 
the reservation of hinds “ at present fit only for griizini, byt^^ettscss- 
ing the elertients of a inticli higher |^egree of econommMisefulness, 
spoils the highest type of true conservation and the insurance of 
sioiuly and sane development.” In accord with these ideas, out of the*' 
Cofi.OOl.lG acres selecU*d and patents to whicli have Ifoen asked, it is 
o>iini:itcd that G18.S9l.89 acres ‘‘ are susceptible of some form of agri- 
cultural development,” that 578,193.16 acres have a grazing value, 
imd that 8,744,01 acres have a woodland value. The lands selected lie 
mostly in Cochise, Graham, Maricopa, Pima, Pinal, Yavapai, and 
Yiiina Counties, and out of tlie 2,350,000 acres giveii. there are yet 
to be* selected 1, 713.330. (>5 acres.^ None have been located in Gila, 
(ireonlcc. or Santa Cruz Counties. 

Of all the institutions thus favored with piOdic lands, the minors’ 
-hospital and the military institutions have alone, to Sate located 
practically all their lands. - 

Under the congressional act of February 18. 1881, 72 >ections of 
land were given to the Territory “ for the use and support of a uni- 
versity.” In 18S2 Hon. Mo^^s Ilazeltinc Sherman, then Territorial 
siyH^intendent of public instruction, filed on 45,678.68 acres of land 
in Coconino County and now embraced in the Coconino and Tusayan 
National Forests. Of thc.se 4^nds 36,890.14 acres were approved in 
1800. In 1904 a further grant of 320 acres for a de.sert laboratory . 
•was selected near Tnason. The university therefore ha.s 37,210.14 
acres, and there is a balance of 8,869.86 acres still to be selected. The . 
land already patented embraces 584 sections; some 3,596.24 acres are 
suitable in some measure for agricnltural purposes; the entire area is 
most excellent for grazing but “by far the greatest value of the land 
lies -in its magnificent stand of western yellow pine,” estimated on 
February 1, 1913, as amounting to '^00 ,000,000 feet of mcrchantnblo 
lumber for the entire area. Tlie university lands, as w'ell os' school 
and institutional lands, are administered by th,v land commission. 

The land commission gives in its firat report (p. 165) the. total 
amount of receipts from .State lands for schools, February 14", 1912, 
to. November 30, 1915, as school lands, $131,633.85; university lands, 
461,740.66. ^ 

The land corfimission discusses also the heces^ty of a flexible lancf 
policy. It advocates-^. . C ^ 




'a policy;;^ of land^^cloncy,^^ " of eper^/ aihrinoney w^te, deaf uri^ 
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I'lim includes clnssincatloii, demonsirntn.n, and In iie<cssX^,„s,.s r.Tl,mi«ilnn 
dInHtly l).v the Stiite or by cooponition witli private. Individuals or. with tb<i 
iMMleral fiovornnieul. Classllication should be .scUmI ili<^im(Uhurou(!li. • • • 
•Demonstration -.would prove an iuvalmdde .-hart f(5r pn)spective' purchasem 
• K(s-Iamntioii Is-essentlnl if the hltrhe.st ellidomy of .some hiindrcMls of 

thoii.sands of .^rizoMn•s so-cnlled desert acres is to be realized, iind if the crv 
for iiupuiation is to he adequately niiswei'eil. 

Tlie fiusl land commission report urfro.s also “the nece.ssily exisliitR 
for the cstalilishinent, by law, of separate fDiHl.s,e(.rresi)omlinji |„ 
the different ptirptj.ses for wliieli lands, eiiuited or eoidiniied bv llie 
eimbling act, are, beino administered by I he eoimnissioii." ‘ 

III. TIIK LAND LAW OF lOITi. 

The Slate land cominis.sion of Arizona created hv act of ^fay ^ 

■ li»li' (eh. Oh), was by tha^ ael given a lease of life'e.Mending to tlni 
end of the legislative session of 191n. K therefore heeanie neccs.sary 
to reestablish the eommissiol^ by a new act. This was done’hy 
chajiter ;>. .second .s])eeial session, approved on June ‘Jil. llUn,- This 
act ])rovided for a .‘'late land -department and created the odico of 
commissioner of Stale lands to carry onf the provision of tne act. 
The State, ’land de.parlment is'compoWd of a body of five, miulo up 
of tbe governor, .secretary of .slate, atlouney general. Sl.ate treas- 
urer, and Stale auditor. They were to appoint the .Slate luml.com- 
mi.ssioner and were to .sell or lea.se land.s. 'J’he commissioner was' in 
charge- 0 ^ all .Stale lands except -such as are under the specific use 
and control of State insi ftntions. Ile'imd his assistants we're re- 
quired to give boHd and. make a semiannual report. The governor, 
the land comrtiissioner, ^and the attorney general were eoiistitnteil^ ' 
a hoard to make selections of lands and perform other duties per- 
taining to .securing, tille.s. This board reproduces llicold boardercated 
by the act of 1,912 and. to whom' the e.xccntive work of the State land 
cofninisshm was then intrn.sted. Lands were to.be classified as agri- 
. cultural, grazing, tigiher, etc. They were to bh apprawod. and owri-. 
ers were enlitjed toTeimbnrsemenl'[for iniproyeinonls. Lands inight yi 
^ leased for not more than five years; not inore than ICO acres of 
ngrieiiltiiral land or.0^0 acres grazing land to one person, associatioiij ' 
qr eorpbrntjon. Cmizing lands were to be leased for not los« than .1 
; cents per acre and agriaillnrnl lands for not less than 2i per cent . 
of t.l(tir estimated value. I,*nse8 r^fv'ed to the State oil, gas, coal, 

graitea by the Ecder.1 Oovfrnment 
«or the- UM |0f nyhonlB |g l.iuM on thc-report ot the. Stnto-Und conunlBsien of Arixoih 

-ml? IS' 
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010 , minerals, 'fertilizers, ami fossils. lessees wl^o did not rcjiew 
loas(^s ini^dit remove tlicir improvemonts or sell them to the ncMV lessee 
or purchaser. 

State lands jii g^oiioral are subject to appyiiiseniont aiui^fealo. 
Tiiose containing minerals or oil or adjacent to such lands in pn Cide 
lands are \N'ithh(‘ld finin- sale. The cominissiGner ini^ht sell with- 
out a])plication. hut total yearly sales were limited to *200,000 acres, 
and this .anioimt was not to iiichidi^ more than vV20 acres Of lands 
Miscei>tihle of inmiediate cultivation, except irii^able laiicjs. The 
niiniitinm ju’ice of such lands was $.‘i i)cr acre and of'lands'4n ir- 
ri^oition projects not less than $25 per acre. The terms of sale were 
1 pel* cent, 'of purchase price when the snecessfni bidder was*, ail- 
nniinred; 4 ])er cent on delivery of eertilieate offside; the reiujiinder 
.‘iS anniial ])aynients w*ith interest at 5 percent. The purchaser 
miirlit discharge the whoh* debt at any time by ])ayiii^ interest-in, 
adxance foi; six inoiiths. If the purchaser fatlod to pay ' l)rincipal 
and interest when due, the ceitificate of j)urchase ^is to he for- 
feited. ' * T ^ 

Tn accord with the directions of the constitution the. a<‘t of 1015 
created 15«s])ccial funds to receive the, moueyfl accruing from the salp 
of the public lands. Those, fiiiuls arc as f(\Jlow*.s: (a)- Permanent 

.school fund:(i>) university land fund,; (c) leuislative, executive, and 
judicial buildings fund: {d) penitentiary'lan^ fund ; (r) asylum for 
the insane land fund; (/) scliools and asylums for the deaf, dumo! 
and blind land fund; (g) miners' bnL.spiial for disabled uiiners^ land 
fund: (A) normal scdiool land fund; (^) State charittible, i)onal, and 
tcforiniitorv’ institiitioiis laud fund; (j) jigriciilhirjd atitl inochai]ical 
college land fund: (/•) school of mines land fund; XI) military in- 
stitutes land fund; (;//) county bonds liiiid fund; (n). State land ad- 
ininistrativ <3 laud fund; (o) Stale hind classification and appraise- 
ment fund, Of theSi^ funds ])crliaps all o;«cept tho.se iiii inhered c, 
d, c, aiTtl fj bore either directly or indirectly on the subject of puhlit; 
education. ' . y ■ . 

T be State treasurer was dirccfeil to invest the .pioney bclon§[ing 
to pny of the.so ])ernianeivt funds in United States bonds," Arizona ’ ’ 
bonds, (ir in bonds of the counties, nnVnieipalities, and school districts 
of the Slate, or in first inoftgagcs.on furm lands. ‘ 

, It will' be noted that the new law hicreai^s the power of thedund- 
departmpnt It is:no\y authorized to Ipase minefa! hinds; to coiidiict 
iu\ estigatioiis and experiments to determine which lands 
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other land procluet-s. The receipts of the land cpinihission are now 
assigned to the projier fund to which they belong, and which were 
cieated hy the net ol IDl;"). The permanent school fund received;* 


•Tiiii. 1 to juiu* no. ■ _ 1^-1 (iVi 

July ] to 3 ], 10U> ' ],S*!)Gl. nr, 

After tiu’ seJeetion and imtontin^r of llie school and inst it ntioiiid 
lands, tiu* most important (liities of the, land department are those 
connected with the appraising.- leasing, and selling of tlie>e lands to 
settlers. Ihe demand is sivaitily increasing. In the first ha 1 f vear 
of administration under Ihe |>resent law. (he period from July 1 to 
December .11, l!)la, the total a |)|)lications for nil counties were 01)4. 
coxcring 'J4!),.!;)0,01 acres. 1 he, total niiinhcr of applications for these 
lands from the dale of .stiitehood, February 14, ItH-J, to December ;U,’ 
lf)lC,'wa.s of which 8,ot)g applications or morb than.lralf were 

receh-ed in the six months between July 1 and Decemher 31, 191(1. 
During this same six months' period a total of (148.500 acres were se- 
lected by the Stale, and there were still to be scIccIihI hy the terms 
of the enabling act a balance of 200!0()0 acres of institutional hinds. - 


July J to De<\ 31, 101 r, 
Jan. 1 to Jum* 30, 1010. 
July 1 to I^>c. 31. 1010. 


$30. 805. 73 

53 . r>12. 30 

137. 741. 07 


d'hc inst itiU ions land funds were 




Chapter X. 

ThEPAST. THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 


hen a f;t'ii(>ral \ ic'v of Mu'- history and prowtli of the public 
. m1i()()I niovcinont in Arizona is undertaken, it is easily possible to 

inin))relion(l the steady, if uneven. develof)ment in the coiirse of the 
same. In the fir.st place the Territory did not rccci\e it-s preliminiiry 
nr^m'nizatiou until the days of the Civil AVar. iwul was therefore the 
heir<<»f all that had been said or done er thoupht, on the' subject of 
education in tbc older .States. In the ne.xt place the. first American 
settlers ouine from States in which the piddit .system was already 
more. (>r le.ss developed, and in seekinn; for a basis of action in their . 
new surroundings they naturally turned to the experience they had 
had in their earlier homes; and finally their j)roposed new'organiza- 
tion was to, meet no insuperable obsfilcle in its path,^for the Indians, ‘ 
averse to all civilization, had to be subdued first of all by force of 
■ arms, and the Me.xicans. although reared under the theory’of church 
schools .only, and in general favorable to that view so far a.S they 
had any intelligent oinnions. only for a brief interval presented any .* 
^serious obstacle to the development of public cdne.ation. Lastly, the 
Ierrit.ory was practically wanting in .schools of any sort, so that 
there was little or no resistance from other interests. There were ho 
private or rrotestnut chiireh .schools; iH'nch Catholic schools as 
e.xisted were de\’ote.(i larg(dy to the. education of Mexican and Indian ■ 
(hildreu. and were separated to a certain extent from the fielcl to 
; which pul'ilic-sehcK)! workers were mainly devoting theiusclve.s. It is 
therefoye substantially true, to say th.at the first advocates of the 
public school found a field without previous claimants, clear of ob- 
stacle,s, fallow for cu.ltivation, aiid with the greater part of the more 

intelligent populatipiv in direct .sympathy vyith its piifposc. 

' This wa.s the situation during, the earlier years of the Territory. ■ y 
Torttmately, the men in charge of the organization knew their duties . 

.and met its reriuiremonts like men. The Howell code, drawn up 
- before, the mefiting pf the first legislature, provided for the orgahizn- : 

(ion of ,‘i school system which was unque,stioningiy ac.copteil as it^ : ^ 

, rule of actiop lit the first iueetihgpf thc representaUv^o^ die people.; 
i as P.rn 5 t,icnl||^the' l^isla 

^ school • lee islationi' I As eaMv' as . 1 JM17. tiiev. na -ssied ;t hei r. - li^t- fcliool 
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shoulcF alono be responsible for the support of the teaeliing force. 
This. idea was an error. The population was weak and scattered; 
tlic local wealth was small ; the property holders were not accnstomoil 
to taxes Tor local school pnrpo.scs; and as the Territoiw' asMiich did 
'^’Ihiiifi. the laws of 1S(>7 and ISOi? acconi|)lished little: not more 
than one or two schools were orpanized. and those did little or 
nothinp in servinp as centers from which the' lipht of. education 
inipht penetrate jirimeval darkne.ss. The law of ISdS recopnized, 
however, the necessity of local supervision, also a certain necessary *" 
uniformity in the te.xibodks and the certification of teachers, but tl>is 
law likewise failed to accomplish i its puriiose; .schools remained a 
purely local matter, and the subject of education .slept till the corninp 
a now poN'ornor. i 

The new governor appeared in IROO. lie was Anson P. K, Saf- 
ford, nnd from Califomin raino this notr Moses, destiood to lead 
. Arizona from darkness to edticntional light. To him it was givep 
to \un for himself the title of Father of the Public Schools. Well 
doo5 he (^s^rve the. title. He found them a pleasing theory; he 
left them a thriving rea,lity! Since h\< day the question of their 
final triumph over all obstacles lias not been an article of faith but 
one of fact, demonstrated hv tangible evidence. It is' a long story, 
this long, stern fight against the indifference of igiutrance and (ho 
opposition, of a small body of men who soiiglit to weaken school 
• progross.hy dividing school funds. 

In . 1871 a hew' school hill, based on the California sfhool Jaw, 

• was introduced* and passed and has been the basis of pract:<ally 
all school legislation since thatHime. But the school act of ISTI 
was not obtained without, effort. The earlier school law’s had failed 
to nccornpli.sh their purpose, while the Apaches had been far too 
.sncccissfid in their efforts to destroy the sctHenienhs. They had waged 
almost ceaseless warfare since the organization of the 1'erritory. i 
Many citizens had been .slain, many’ ranches and settlements broken 
, up. The legislators were more or loss demoralized, rind to the gov- 
ernor’s urging tiiat the bill be passed (hey asked “AVhat’s the iise?” 

, But the ^yernor was insistent; he called to his aid Estevan Ochoa, 
the lending Mexican in the Territory, and to the objection that . _ 
the Apaches were ovorninning the country pointed put that t^y - 
would dh time be foibdn^ t^nd without ^hpols the settlers ^lild • 

‘ : themselves spoh be as unfit for self-government as the Apache^..' ' 

- 'Pie hili did not the IMt day of the. session, a^nd V 

;,<;then:wMth^ m new law had . 
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ntfachod to that of the governor without extra pay further than an 
allowance for traveling expepsos. It thus provided for Territorial 
supervision, levied a compulsory Territorial tax of -l^ents on the 
hundred for school purposes, and also ordered a county tax of 50 
cents . 01 # the hundred. In these taxes the legislature recognized the 
puhlic-school system as one of the necessary parts of a modem 
State and provided for its support in the saJne manner and by the 
S!uncl!inethods as other State activ-itios. Then and there the ques- 
tion of public f^upport for pubjic schools was. settled for all time. 
_< )hly opcc in the history of the Territory^ was this^heory challenged 
and then in vain. 

Fvoin the tinic that the hill of 187! became a law Gov. Safford was 
its most persistent advocate. Up and down the length and breadth 
of the Territory, into every county, in the inost out-of-the-way places 
he went, seeking to arouse and encourage the scattered settlements 
to provide for lind organize schools.' Ad vice^ direction, suggestion,";' 
help, rorre<.'tion' enthusiasm, and. courage were poured out like water 
in a thirsty land; everywhere and always did this . devoted mis- 
sionary preach the new gospel. Not only did he visit the older and 
mor'e secure sections but also the new settlements where the blood 
of Apache victims was still fresh on the ground. Up apd down 
thcough. this snn-ki.ssed land, across swollen streams or up their dry 
beds, over sandy deserts, thn(>ngh naked and forbidding mountains, 
risking encounters with wild animals and wilder, men, passed this 
modern representative of the spirit of the age, this apostle of modern 
democracy, preaching^ always in so^ison and out of season the new 
doctrine of educational salvation. Always abounding in the work 
which he hAd set himself to do, Gov. Safford won over suspicion' and 
ov<*rcaino opposition. He brought a principal to Prescot^from 
V'ermont ; he brought teachers to Tiic.son from California, He came, 
he sa^y, he conquered. Only once, did the opposition seriously 
threaten his*p1ans; this was in/187r) when it was proposed to give 
to religious organizations their share of the public funds for pa- 
rochial schools. Put the^ber ^nso of the people asserted itself; 

/ the propdsed plan was rejected, andf the publics schools went on 
secure in their new freedom, ’ 

The result of the enthusiastic work of the governor was that the 
public schools^ began to, take a rfirm holddu public conscidusnesst 
They took deep root in-^e ^il of; public confidence which had.s6\ 
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The unfavorable reaction of that year is clearly shown in the avail- 
able statistics, but the schools had made a good st^rt„the momentum 
already attained soon carried them over this handicap and there was 
a'substantial increase in 1877-78 in the total enrollment, average at- 
tendance, and total income, and this last item permitted an increase in 
'expenditure- The number of teachers increased, but there was a 
Shortening of the school tcrm.niiid owing^to a general fall of prices a 
decrease in'teachers’ wages. It may be said therefore that the with- 
drawal of Gov. Saffbrd from schoof leadership did not have the per- 
manent effects that might have been expected. He had huUded so 
w|^l that his removal caused only a t{\mporary reaction, and it awoke 
tfie legislature to the desirability of putting the schools under a sep- 
arate officer. This j\as done by the act of February 14, 1879, but no 
salary was attached to the office other ihan the $5^ per annum forr 
merly allowed the^overnbr for expenses. 

Gov. Fremont commissioned Moses H. Sherman, then principal of 
the Prescott scliools, to take over the schools of the whole Territory in 
addition to his other s<diool duties as superintendent at Prescott. It 
does not appear, however, that Sherman' did much more than attend 
to the clerical duties of the office. The. organi?:ation of the schools, 
the evolution of a course of study, the perfecting and settling on a 
•series of textl)ooks to bejised throughout the Territory, the codifica- 
tion and coordination of the school laivs, the revising and defining 
the duties of county &hool. officers, the organization of county insti- 
tutes, the readjustment of county and Territorial school taxes, the 
proper apportionment of school funds, the recognition and granting 
of diplomas, the certification ofJeachei*s, were all matters which' were 
left in the main by Supt. AShorman to his officiarsncccjv^rs. To jSupts. 
Hhrtoii and liong is due the thief credit of taking the disjointed, dis- 
connected, unorganized, and never articulated, elements of a TerrK 
torial system and uniting them into a single whole* This work was 
largely accomplished in the administrations running from 18^ to 
1887 ; ' ... . . 

. But while' the decade of the eighties saw the first organization of 
, the schools into a Territorial system sUrted> on its. way, the same 
decade and the next witnessed the bitter factional fights .that were 
growing put of the general educational* situation of Territorial 
^£:^;;affrfira The Terfitbry was naffirally Djsmocrntic iiv politics, The 

on .the other hhndi was for the 'greater ! part 
the}ti^e . and j^ts . appointees, ‘the Terrij^rial governor 

^T^There,^: w^^ 
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sible for his successor to be a uiember of the administration majority j 
in another case the salary of the regularly appointed sirperintendeht 
was cut more than in half hy the legislature to foixie him to resign j 
while in other cases men were forced out of positions in the nohnal 
school simply because they were not members of- the right political 
gronp, and these iiik' onh’ the worst phases of i st ruggle which "was 
kept up for more than a decade, which penetrated to the very ex- 
tennities of the system and affected seriously the work of the period. 

The greate^ harfti was done between 1887 and 1899. Ilefore tl^ 
date this si)irit had manifested itself but little; after that time the 
people came to realize the harm that was coming to themselves from 
this mdiu])py mixture of politics and education, and a working basis 
of 'foibearunce was attained, and the schools entered on a period of 
more harnionious development. 

The close of the century marks also a *realization of the necessity 
for fewer administrative changes, more uniformity in development, , 
and greater continuity of ideals. Since the beginning. of this cen- 
tury, and especially since the attainment of stiiteliood. the system has ' 
been more and more, in the way of realizing this desirable situation. 
Superintendents have therefore Been better able to evolve their plans 
and carry them int^^ecution. the schools have bee.n*lcss handicapped 
by failure to follow out plans when once undertaken. Since admis- ' 
sion to statejiood and the recognition of the school sui)erintenden<5y 
as an elective office, the conflict between political parties which ap- 
peared often in Territorial days has disappeared. ' • : 

The (Question of school funds has alwa'ys been less of a problem in 
.‘Vrizona than in most States. The schoois have usiially ^een able to • 
command nil the funds- needed for their normal- ’development. In 
the past it lias even been found necessiiry' to reduce taxes to prevent 
an accumulation of more funds than could be used, but other prolT- * ' 
lems, that of distance, for insfence, is ever present and will be for ' 




very many years to come, for there are still many stretches of wild 
waste separating one community from another, and many small, 
miiung qamps and isolated ranches must suffer for the lack of oppor- 
tunities for. education J,hat does not apply to the larger centers.' It 
is the old trouble which has always Iron a bugbear to scattered cpinr 
munitres in thinly Arizona is liberal in her. provisions 

the small„comiuunity, .recognizing it if there are as'man^ as eight ' 
pupils, but thi^ are stflllpcalitiM with a few pup^ who . do 

: not.as yetr^^ fostering W ’ ‘ ' ' 

/I tin ^ t of MM ^ 


i Sltate'iB mnkitig[|g|se'pi^idiudt^ lor iw 

«le, Mhg minimiint prifres for the same, aifd the bb1« seem to be «€^^ 
eopdueted wUhMe-inininnim. <>f irai|ujarity. - Olje income , fnim this 
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source is increasing from year to year and bids fair in the future to 
become in itself so important that it will go far toward maintaining 
the school system. 

The trend of progress may be. shown by statistics from 1880 to 
date, which in the case of this State cover practically the whole field 
** ' of its history. , * 



table of illiteracy. 


Years. 


Illiterates lO years q{ age and over. 


% 

Illiterates 
10 to 2t) years 
olage. 

Native white. 

1 

j toreigD while. 

! ■ Negro. ' 1 

I 1 

.Ml classes. 

Nam- 

her. 

Per 

cent. 

! Niim* 
i ber. 

! 

Per 

cent. 

1 Num- 
ber. 

Per j 
cent. 1 

1 

Num- 1 
ber. ! 

1 

Per 

cent. 

1 

Num. 
■ bor. 

} 

Per 

cent. 

1880...; 

1,"20 

8.1 

3,^99 

26.8 

> 1,018 

23.7 

.5,842 1 

17,7 

1,659 

24.7 

1890 ; 

, 2, avi 

7.y 

0,900 

42.2 

245 

19 2 ; 

10,7X5 

19.5 

> 2,621 - 

24. i 

1900 1 

3; 090 

6.2 1 

1 7,5.V_> 

35.3 

211 ; 

: 12.7 1, 

27,;4(t7 : 

29.0 

6,243 

22 ! 9 

1910 

3,770 

4.2 j 

: 13,758 

31,5 

122 

1 

i ^"’1 

32,953 ; 

2U.9 

7,146 

18.0 


» “Colored persons": no mention of Chinese or others. * » Kslimatod. 


These tables when interpreted mean that, there was an absolute 
increase in the number of illiterates in the State at’ each census from 
18^ to 1910, inclusive; that this' inci*easc‘ was nearly 13 per cent 
when measurotl in per cents, and in actual numbers wn^^-2l, 405 
greater in 1900 than in 1890; that only in the decade beginning with 
1900 did the Territory recover its equilibrium, for in 1910 the l,otar 
illiteracy bud been reduced by 8.1 per cent, but the per cent is stilf 
greater than in 1880 and the State yet has a great worh before it. 

That while the number of white illiterates is now thixic times as 
•great as in 1880, in percentage itjs a little less than one-luilf as 
^eat; that while the number of illitei'ate foreigners was greater in 
1910 than in 1880* by 10,259, in per cents it isless than 5 per cent 
greater than in 1880 and is 11 per cent; less than 1800; that Xegro 
illiterates have decreased Steadily both in number and per cents; 
that while the number of illiterates between'lO and 20 years of age 
■‘has increased from 1,659 to 7,146, the per cent has decreased from 
24.7 to 18 per cent, v ' ; 

While these figures taken by themselves would seem to indicate 
: that in some respects . the State is doing little more than holding its 
y ,own^ it will be policed that when 1 l 9D0 and 1910 are compared the 
. pjrogreira^of the last deaide.J^pmes clearly , visible; and most of the 
f work of the State has ev^ beeh done "sihee the last cehsiis was 
' ytak^. TheJ pipg^^ the young Stai^, . ^ with the 
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demand for teachers, althougli at present the laws in force discourage 
the young teacher from beginning work in his home State. Educa- 
tional journalism is behind, due undoubtedly to lack of support, this 
coming in turn from lack of .teachers and the scarcity of persqps 
interested in educational problems. The State has not yet gfown 
beyond the stage of physical necessities on the one hand and the- 
mere accumulation of wealth on the other, but the basis of the 
centralization and expression of school thought has heen laid in tl\e 
teachei-s’ county institutes and the Teachers’ State Association. 
With all the money needed, the State still awaits the increase in 
jicrsonnel which is as necessary as material. Indeed, .onap^the 
troubles in Arizona has always been that the pupils increas^^hter 
than the accommodations, for this reason it was ofttimes impos- 
sible to enforce the compulsory, attendance laws. Schoolhouses, 
although built by bond issues more often than by -taxes, at this 
jieriod were often inadequate. , * 

In recent years commendable pr'dgress has been made toward 
^ntralizatioii. The examination of teachers is yi the hands of the 
.state superintendent. He, mails the questions for the formal 
temhers”'examinations to the colinty superintendents, who acting 
in the cajjjwky of educational clerks set the examinatjon. The 
papers are then Tead and graded in the superintendent’^ olBce and 
to eticSi teacher is guarimteed equality of treatment and of marking. 

- Ihe oflices of -courtty judge of proliate and county "superintendent 
have been entirely separated. -by law, and salaries assigned. in pro- 
portion to services rendered. .• 

The State board of education is the authority in the organization 
and administration of educational affairs. The State* superintendent 
takes his orders fron^ this board and is its executive officer. 

The enrollment and attendance in Arizona have always been rela- 
tively'higli, and in the last 20 years the enrollment has never beeh 
less than'Tl per cent* (1913-rl4) of the school popiriatioh and has 
been as high ns 86 per cent (1910-11). During the same period the 

- per cent of those enrolled in -average attendance has risen from 59 
(1898-99) to 78.5 per cent in 1915-16; and the per cent of school 
populatiqh iri average attendance has gone from '41.6 per cent in • 
1901-2 to;56.1 per cent in ;1910-16.« It is.to.be noted also that this 

attendance s oil a.basis of the total'.schoq# population between 6 and ■ 

21 yra^pf age ahd niakes no allowance for'. pQpUs in private sch^k ' 

- -This ihcreaite ih attendance ih , not et' tmy \m^ bpV whei(';pne 

period islcbcwared with'^anotheir it 
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The standardization of schools is being advanced and schoolhouses 
are being erected, larger and better than those of earlier decades and 
well suited to thb needs of the day. Industrial and vocational edu- 
cation is recognized and provided for in special institutions, in the 
univefsity, the normal scdiools, and also in the higli scliools. The 
State, after a long preliminary period in whicli uniformity of^ext- 
books was provided by law l)ut not always enforced in pnu^tice, has 
come to realize the desirability of providing all hooks at State ex- 
pense, and a pension system is being' tried., , Many of these lines of 
endeavor are still in the. trial period, but they indicate the- trend of 
_ the times. - ^ 

• As yet there has not been attained in Arizona’‘rfhe centndization 
needed to place on the SUite department of education the responsi- 
bility for providing equal o])portunities. As recently pointed out by 
the snVvey of the United States Riireau of Education the boarll 
itself should be reorganized and its power increase^ all ]U)litics 
should be eliminated in i>oth county and State ahair.'^; the powers of 
the county board shoirtd be increased also with a •reorganization of 
, the methods of ap])0ftion9ient anil an extension of expeit supervision 
of rural schools. 

When these and simijar measures have been carried out there will » 
not be lacking' the centralte^fd administration necessary io attain * 
State-wide progress “without unnecessary delay and expense.” 


^PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS— IR70-I9I6. 

T AW. K 1.— School population, teaefurs, proprrtX and school year. 


1870 

1873-7:1 

1873- 74 - 

1874- 75 

1875- 76..,.,.. 

1876- 77,.:..,'. 

1877- 76 

1878- 79 

1879- 80. 

: 1880-81 

1881-82.; 

1883-83....... 

1883- 81....:.. 

1884- 85 * 

. 1886-88 C.,i.. 

1886- 87 «.;4. 

1887- 88 
188M9 ....... 

1888- 90 c;,:.. 



1881<^ 


School 
eopula- 
. lion.* 


1,923 
1,660 
2,5H4 
2 , MVS 
2,955 


3,n#»9 
5,391 
7,148 
9,571- 
10,283 
9,376 
9,376 
10,219 
16,319 
10,303 
10,303 
13,588 
13,976 
13,874 
H 710 


Teachers. 


11 

14 

21 

31 

37 

51 

I 6 l 

103 

126 

93 

143 

131 

160 

176 

191 

199 

340 


Schools.) 


n 

14 
2 f 
28' 
28 
51 
101 
148 
98 
*104 
121 
137. 
150 
169 
- 184 
197 
219 
217 
361 


Monthly 

salary. 


-* 1100.00 
loaoa 
110,00 
■ 100.00 

91.00 

74.00 

83.00 

84.00 


7500 
8500 
86,00 
7^00 
•81.00 
8(^00 
.. 79.00 
77.00 


Da\*s In 
school 
year. 


180 

ISO 


*'*124 

An 


120 

140 

120 

140 

143 

124 

135 

126 

13 P 

I3f 


t: 


% age W6 to 31; .18M tb"AprtI;:'l90l, 6 to 18;' sth^ 1901. d to 2l 


Value 
school 
proport y. 


844,436 

47, 479 
78,0S1 
113,074 
12 V 318 
116,751 
82,183 
153,466 
212,385 
201,984 
176,238 
222,219 
222,958 
368,435 
397,444 
320,609 


Tligywere 



pfvUUly ht boft ouif oqlj opproxlmit*. 


rttiorls. Tbov i 
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Table 1— School population, teachers, property, and school year — Coni Id 


5*ears. 

School 

popula- 

tfon. 

Teachers. 

Schools, 

Monthly 

salary. 

D^js in 
aobool 
year. 

* Value 
school 
property. 

V 

I^V2-0'( 

1.5,46.3 

269 

265 

$78. IS 

130 

$344,f>46 

1V,C{-‘M ; 

lft.40:i 

293 

2MI 

7.5. 30 

• 124 

405,446 

; 

15,909 

‘.321 

2T.1 

70.41 

120 

414,447 

ISUV-W 

16,936 

324 

29:i 

6H.5I 

126 

42S,935 



’ -17.427 

.3.50 

:ri7 

65.41 

128 

445,379 


IS, 802 

4.3.) 

Ml 

67. 

130 

472,107 

, 

19,S23 

373 

375 

67.77 

127 

490,504 

I-S'-Jlt- 1*8X1 

20,833 

399 

.398 

6709 

125 

.529,024 

1*.XX>-1901 

23,435 

445 

428 

68. 47 

128 

4512.929 

l*Xtl-2 

25,259 

457 

442 

75.30 

125 

654,942 

I‘xi2-;t 

2.5.951 

482 

467 

71.00 

125 

783,735 

HXlt-1 

27,324 

.519 

498 

72 00 

130 

. S«2,'790 

l*Vu-.5 

2J.290 

.')30 

521 

p.21 

125 

970,902 

1‘xi.VO 

;}(l,2:i0 

554 

,M2 

74. .M 

125 

1,4)41,888 


;i3,IH9 

626 

.596 

74 91 

128. 4 

1 158 335 

iyi'7-8 

34.299 

W5 

63:1 

79. 19 

125 

l'4(w|7S8 

lyav-o ^ / 

:t4,299 






nxnniL 

3li. ?29 



j * 


i!in»-ii 

;i8/ill 

'876 

7tv5 

M. 70 1 

* . 


l‘JlI-12 

42, 381 

MIS 

M4| 

86. ,\8 


1,^.5 021 

It»i2-i:t 1 

! 4*1,081 

1,020 

Kt\5 

80.9.8 


2, 102*419 

1913-14 - 

53,845 

1,096 

1,02*1 

M). .**6 1 



lilll'-lo 

.56,471 

1,219 

1.082 

91.61 1 



11*15-16 

! 61,073 

i 

. i.m 

1.138 

* 01.76 1 

.-T-; 


^7 

Table 2.—I'nrolhn<'iit and attendance. 


*1 


Years. 


Total 
scituul en- 
rollment. 


l<7L»-73 

1573- 74 

1574- 75..'. 

1S7V70... 

l«7tV-77 

1H77-7H 

1H7K-79 

1S79-SO 

iK.y>-si 

1S.S2-S3 



1KM-.h5 

tSH.VH6 

1X.S6-S7 

1HS7-8S 

IS.'W^KW 

18H9-90 

1H90-91 

1 KOI -92 

1892-93 

I«93r94 

’ lKM-95....; 

1895- 96 > 

1896- 97 

1807-98 

1898-99 

1890-1900. 

1900<1901..: 

1001-2 

1902-3: 

I904r6..... V 

1905- 6 

1906- 7..:. 

1907- ^ 

mo-ii. 

1912-18;...;.;:...:,:. 
,m8-i4;:...;.fv..;:.:^ 
1914^16;*. : 

.1916^0. . . V* 




333 

343 

MS 

1,213 

U03 

2,740 

3,143 


• ' \ 4,212 

.A— r 3.844 
1 n 7S1 


3, 751 
4,510 
4,974 
0,076 






■ ^,104 
11,319 
11,460 
12,889 
13.367 
14,713 
15,K93 
J6,S04 
17,817 
19,203 
20,008 
.21,366 
21,793 
23,223 
‘25,300 
27,02S 
33,029 
: 88,310 
;.83»SS6* 


Per cent 
of school* 
tH>pulatlon 
ttiirolled. 


20.0 
• 13.2 
22.3 
41.0 


88.7. 

59.3 

58.9 

40.2 

40.0 

48.1 

48.6 

50.6 


58.6 

61.5 


65.3 

63.7 

71.9 

76.1 

h.7 

78.2 

80.2 
79.2 

. 76.0 
76.0 
‘ n.i 
. 78.1 
• ?4.4 
' 76.8 
761. 
".78-r 
'86.J 
' 7A6; 
f .75.0 

■V' "*n.i* 

.■^-vH-718 


A verofie 
school 
attendance. 


419 

900 

5S0 

890 

1,102 

2,847 


2,554 
3,287 
3,226 
- 3,507 
3,602 
3,840 
4,293 
4,7t>2 
. 5,(>47 
.5,198 
.5,340 
’ 6,791 
7,034 
. 7,W1 

' 8,9K3 
9,011 
9,396 
10,177 
10,951 
11, .514 
13,165 
13i022 
14,009 
, 14,448 
15,667 
. 16,938 

^ U« 
:»,8U 
’ • 25.008 


Per cent 
of enroll* 
ment in 
averaite , 
attendance, attendance. 


Percent 
of school 
population 
In average 


73. .S 
74.2 


32.5 
3.5.1 

67.6 


08.0 
72. K 
64.9 
57.7 


58.9 

58.8 


52.5 
60.0 
61.4 

59.2 

67.2 

61.2 
59.1 

01.6 

61.4 

- -59.9 
■ 60.4, 

00.9 
64.3 

. . .62.2, 
- . ai.8 
. ' : 62:6 
-65.9 
' ! . 615. 
‘V’- .-^'71.4 


V . , 0 ; • 
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Arizona Weekly Miner. , 

' Vol. 1. 1871, et 8cq. 

Amlitor, Reports of State Auditor, to date; 

Course of stmly for the comniou schools of Arizona. PreparfMl and adopted by 
ilie Territorial Board of Education, 1910. 8“. 


Rovisthi edition adopted by lUe State Board of Education, 

1912 . 8 ®. . 

Douglas Public Schools. 

Course of study la domestic science and manual training. 1914-lS, 

Dunne. Edinunil Francis. Our public schools; are they free or are tiiey not? 
.. 1875. 8*. * • * 

A part of the struggle for cburcb control, by one of the leaders of the church 
i'arty. • 

CetuTul Aswcnibly Jouriiuls. Journals of the House and Senate' to date, 

CJlulte Public Schottls. 

’statement, .July 1. 1015. Cdobe •( 1915], 

Report, iirst annual, for 1015-10. ^ 

Report, secoml ukiiual, for 1010-17. ' 

Governor’s Reports. Reports of llie Governor of Arizona to the Secretary of 
die IntVTior, 1878-1805. Washington. 1878 and later ' ^ 


Contain sunmiarles of the progress of education and general r^ 
oducutlunul slluRtluii. * . 


ewa of the 


Hamilton, Patrick. Res(tur<‘i*s of Arizona. *1883. 8*. , 

^ Second eilitlon, San Francisco. 1881. 12®. ' , * 

Much material of- general Importance, with some Items on education. 

Laws: Cooties and Session Raws of Arizona, 1804 to date. 

Maricopa Otuinty. RciKtrt of tlie school survey made in Maricopa County, Ari- 
zona. by tlie t-Jounty Teachers* Association and the Arizona Tax-Payers*. 
Association. PhocMdx, Arizona (1917j. 8*. 

Muuk, />r. Joseph^iixfsa. Arizona bibliography. A private collection of Arl- 
zonlaim. Los Angeles, Oa^., 1908. 

A list of ’bo-^Vc. pampblcta, etc., ou Arizona assembled by Dr. Munk ; now. In 
, poftsesBlon of the Southwestern Museum. Los Angeles. Pal. 

This Is the second edition of the bibliography. The flrst edition was Issued lb 
1900 und the third revised und mucb enlarged.ln 1914. > 

Public schools of Arizona. . Brief historical sketch. 

lie Schools, 1893-04, pp. 25-30. 

Some early Ar^na Schools, In Arizona Journal of Education, 2 :76-79V June, 
1911. ’ ■ . ■ 

Gives the txperlenees of an Arliona teacher In the early day^. 

Safford, A. P. K. The ^rrttory of Arizona; a brief, history and summary, 
Tucson, 1874. ^ 

Has a review of the pnbllc schools th!eu organised, 

School laws. (Separate editions,) 

1879. 16 p. 8*. 

1885. ^ p. 8*, 

18^,. ^ app^ve^ March 10, 188T^: p. 


In Report of Tucson Pub- 
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School laws— Continued. 

1901. IMioWiix, IIX)!. 75 p. 

— .\momlim*nts. FIkkmiIx, 1903. lip. 8*. 

irv»5. Fliuenix. HK)5. 80 p. S“. 

1907. Fhoenix. 1907. &3 p. 8“. 

1912. [I‘ln>t>nix. 1012.] 118 ami (11] p. 8*. 

1913. IPh<Kni\'. 1013.] 147 and xl! p. 8^ 

State lauu) Cmninissinn (»f .\rizona. Report ti* tlie Governor of the State. Tune ‘ 
0, 1012. to Decetuber 1. 1914. [Tucson, 1915.] 

KrviewH the suhjuct of the public lnud« from the beglunloK nod treats the subjnt * 
with uiuch detail. 

• 

^ — UeiKirt, Jul.v 1, 1915— ember 31. 1915. PlioHilx [1910]." 

IteiMirt. .Tammr.v 1. 1910— .June 30. 1910. Phoenix [19I0I. 

UeiHtrt. July 1. 191G— De<*miilter 31. 1910, l*Ina*nix [lOlTJ. 

Superintendent uf Public Instruction. Reports ns follows; * ' ' 

ISio and 1S7C. Safford. In one lannpiiltd. 

18i7, 1S78, 1S79. 18S0. L^siietl l)Ut not S4vn. 

• 18S1 and .1882, Sherman. ’ . • ' 

ISs;} and 1884. September 1 to August 31, Horton. 

..1885 and 188ti. .lul.v 1 to June 30, Long. 

1887 and 188S. Strmiss. If a rt*iK>rt was issued for tills period It ha.s imt 
' been stH?n. * . 



1889 and 181K.). Clieyne.v. 

1891 and 1892. Che.vney. No rejport seen. * 

1893 and 1894. Notberton. 

- 1805 and 181K1, Dalton. * 

1897 and 1898. Shewnian, 

1899. and 1900. Long. 

1001 and 1902, I>nyton. . * 

1W3 II mi 1904, Uiyton. ‘ 

3905 and 1900, Ix)ng. . • 

1907 and 1908, I^ng. 

1909 and 1010, Moore. No report f»een. 

1011 aiul 1012, Moore. .Ms. reiKti-i with n aumninrr of .statl.stirs for 
1910-11 and 1911=12. 

I 1012 and 1913, Cose. Ms. statistics for 1911-12 and 1912-13. 

1913 and 1914, Case. Prlnteil report. 

✓* 193,5 and 1916. Case. Prlntetl report. 

SuptwIntemletd’H Oftice, Report on exam I nation of, by E. J. Trlppel and O. h 
Pfupkett. !n H. J., special session. 1012, p. 168-174. v , * 

. Supreme Court of Arizona. Reports, vol. 14. 1014. % 

Treasurer. Reports of State Treasurer to date. * • . 

' 

Tucson .Public Schools. Uei>ort for tlie year 1881. 1st Tucson, 1882. 

; - . 1882-83. 2d. Tucson, 18^3. . 

; t' ^ ^.1887-88. Next published. Tuc-son, 1^. 

^ " ' / 1893-94. Next publish^. Tucson, 1894. 

V; ' 1896-97. . 1897. ' . * ' . ' 



- No oth« report ie^a. - Report for 1803-94 cq&tafbs brief hlutorlpsl sketch of 
*^ *^***^** "^ *^*^***°*" the~Tuc4on scboolii, p. 80-tl^ 


KeportaVl^the Coraiiilsaioner 

^ VA'.- .X ... . 

aJtaitittti la tit, lirril'ib’ M furolrtrtV 

Ui« Buratu by Cloveraor Haffoid. - ... . . ^ Vi 
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2; SECONDARY MATERIAI.8. 

BiiohmnTi, Kstollo M. Old Tiirson. 1011, 

Kllincson, Joiiiilp. Tlip ;;rnwtli of ttip.Arlzonn piiMIc school sj-stcm to the 
year ISTfi. In Arljiona .Iminiiil of Kihiontion, 1 : 42—17; Juno. 1010. 

A rompllailon not «n orlRlnal oontrihutlon exo-pt when the Journal of one of 
tn<* f'arly trarhors 1« qiiotf’d. 

Mrriintm'k'. .Iamo.K H. Ar-lz.ona. prelilstork'. Al.orleifml-pionoor-nJorlern 
V. lOlG, if > 

Snnii* matf'rinia In vol. 2 on rhiirrhnR nnrl srhools. Much on tho plonorra 
.M-thoa. Samuol ITo.'i.ly. Kslahllshu.ont of tho Ariz.mu School .sv.stom In 
.Sn|K>rimcMi(lonl's,l{oport for 1007 ami I'MW, p. 72 -141. 

A rt. tnllr.l nnrt exh.iustlve »i„(ly of the puhll, srhoola down to ISno Trento Hie 

nuhje,t w II, neeanuy. «,t b«i little attractiveuebs of preseaUtion. The basin 
throuehout ot the preaent BtUefi*. a lae oasis 
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